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introduction 

TIub Pifth Reader concludes the series begun in 
Form I, and continued in carefully graded lessons through 
the five years of Middle and High School. A student who 
has worked through the whole series with intelligence and 
care should find himself fully prepared for the School 

Leaving Examination course which is usually taken in the 
Sixth Form, ‘ ' 

The Reader i.s largely composed of passages taken 
from well-known books by famous English and American 
authors, but these short passages should not be the 
sum-total of the student’s reading. It is hoped that he 
will find them sufficiently interesting to induce him to read 
further, in the books from which they are taken. Too much 
emphasis cannot be laid on the importance of wade and 
varied reading if the student is to acliieve real ease of 
expression and fluency in writing. He must be encouraged 
to browse among the book shelves of the School Library. 
The demands of the curriculum in a modern school may 
seem to leave little time for the student to develop hi.s own 
bent and natural interests, Imt if ho is really keen, he will 
find time and loisnre for reading. A close comijanionship 
with the finest minds and finest exjjression of all time 
cannot fail to letive its mark for good on his own mind 
and style. 

The exercises at the end of each le.«m are d 
to test the student’s grasp both of the forn- 
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•the lesson, and should prove helpful in supjdemenluu; t le 
work done in regular grammar and comiK.sition lu.ssuns. 
There is no need for the teacher to keep ri;;idl> tii Uiom, 
exercises suggested; he should luiild oii them, from bin own 
experience, and even in the Fifth Form lu; should coiulmie 
oral with written work. 




to save the student the trouble of looking up words m iho 
dictionary. They explain idioms, allusions, and dil!i.-uU 
passages which would not be likely to he loiiud in an 
ordinary dictionary. Where single worils are explained, 
they are always explained strictly with otfenaua; to iheir 
context. For instance, in the lesson (rum ‘h'aiihoe tlu* 
word ‘overshoot’ means ‘to excel in shootitifi', wlule the 
dictionary meaning is ‘to send a missili; heyotitl the iiiaik, 
and in the passage from ‘Pickwick Pajters’. the wool 
‘exquisite’ means or intenac feeling iuit this ih 

merely one of several interpretations given isi tlu; dictionary. 


It is obvious therefore that the free ust; of u dictionary k 


essential, in conjunction with the leason notes, for imly fry 
this means can the student add to the Hcopit, accuracy ami 
flexibility of his vocabulary. 

The teacher can add greatly to the vahu; of the Rr-arlcr 
by using the passages from standard authors and poetn an 
the basis for library work. If the origiturl honk is In-ytuid 
the capacity of the student, he may at least read fiart oi it, 
or read the whole in an abridged edition. There are olten 
other interesting books, essays, or poems which throw a 
sidelight on, or deal more fully with, the subject under 
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discussion, and these, with the help and advice of his 
teacher, an enterprising student might read. For instance, 
in conjunction with the lesson on Abraham Lincoln, the 
Btudeut might read a, historical acccaunt of the American 
Civil War ; the life of Abraham Lincoln in the Everyman 
serit^s; Drinkwater’s jikiy 'Abraliam Lincoln'; Whitman’s 


O Captain I My Captain,’ a,nd even Longfellow’s 
‘Tile Slave’s Dream’, and Whittier’s ‘Barbara Frietchie’, 
wliile John Buchan’s novel, ‘The Path of the King’, pro- 
vides an excellent i-oinantic background to the cluiracter 
of Lincoln. 


Once nioru the aritliors exprens their gratitude to 
M.R.Ky. T. S. Viraraghavachariar, Avl, m, a., l. t., Head- 
riiastei, Ivajahs Higli School, Ramnad, for Ids valuable 
co-operation in this Reader. 
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L. THE PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON 

[The TM,hl(M',oimiH{jS of Now Testaments. The Old 

Cestament contains tlic rcv'clation of (lod to the Jews. In the New 
LVistainent thti Id)iiiM JoKi>(ds toH^ life and teaching of 

I'csus Olirist, tli(‘. story of the rise of Olivistiaiiity and letters written 
0 tlic early churclies. '.rhe tlurd (losiiel was written by Lnke, the 
lompauion of I’auL It is in many ways the (fospol to be read by 
amng ixuiple. This hu^hudiion is taken from Chapter XV of St. Luke’s 
iDsiH'h L^sim (Ircrw iiuuiy sinful ))iu)])le to hear his teaching. The 
-cligious leaders eoniplfv.iiHxl at 1 1 is nrHsoedating witli such. So Jesus 
iold thtnn tlirec^, jm, rabies, of which tlie following is the third. A 
larable is a simple story from ordinary lif<i intended to convey a 
noral or sjiiritvial lesson, d-lu^ message of the [larable of the prodi- 
gal sou is that (lod is lilu* i\, loving fatlier who longs for his sinful 
varuieriug son and rejoices tti welcome him home,] 

vST. i;ijke: 

CHAPTER XV 

11. And 111! .snid, A certain man had two sons : 

12. And the youngi!!’ of them said to his father, 
B'atlier, ju,'ive me tin: portion of goods tb.at falleth to 
:ne. And lie divided unti^ tliem liis living. 

13. And not many days after the younger 
son gathered tdl together, and took his joui-ney into 

N. I. n. k. V 1 
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NOTES 

The kind, fatlier in the pariihlo if*; (lod. Tlio y<)iini'’or 
son stands for all sinners tliaiii repent, a-nd an^ f'oi*^hv(ni tinil 
restored to favour. The older son stands hu’ the Pluirisoes 
(orthodox Jews) and other self-rigiiteous persons who a/re too 
formal, narrow and selfish in their oiitl(,)ok. 

Verse 

12 Goods', estate ; /-o wa, that is niy sluire, i.e., 

one-third of the \v1io1g. 

livincf, property. 

13 (fathered tofjether, convei’ted Ids sha.i’e ini.o (^ash. 
riotouH Ikying, a sinhil life of plea, sure. 

14 to be in wa/nt, to starve. 

15 joined himself, hired liiinHolf as a soi’vant, 

16 fain, gladly. 

17 came to himself, came to Ids riglvt senses. 
enough and to sx>are, rnore than enough. 

22 robe, ring and shoes sliow tlnit lie was restoi’od l.o Ids 
former place in tlie house. TIigbo wore never worn l)y 
slaves. 

23 fatted calf, fattened for some appi.'oaching feast, 

24 rM, when he was leading an life, he was dead 
to his true self, and lost to God and Ids fatlun*; a state 
of sin is spiritual doatln 

is alive again, wlien he repent(3d of his sinful life, lie 
returned to his real self, and was born again to spiidtual 
life. 

is found, is restored to Ids father. 

29 transgressed, violated. 
devoured, wasted, 
harlots, prostitutes, 

32 meet, proper. The music and dancing are not ouli of place. 
The peniteirt sinner must be received wltli rejoicin.g. 
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EXBROISEB 

1. Answer the following quGHt.ionH in coin])]of.{^ son- 
fences : — 

Wlnit aliare of t.Iio pat>oi*niil ]>v‘oporiiy did i,ho youngiM* sot] 
get ? What did ho do witli Ids pi*oporty ? Why did Ijo go to 
live in a far country ? Why was ho in want tifl.tu’ a timt] ? 
What did lie do to earn his livelihood ? Wliy did ho envy Uio 
swine? Wl rat did lie resolve to do ? How was ho roo.oiv<Hl 
by his father ? How did the falihor oolohratio tlio roliU rn of 
the prodigal? Of what did iilie older Ron aociiso Ids hitlior? 
How did tlio father justify Iris action ? WhaF is Idio lesson of 
tlie Prodigal Hon ? 

2. (Hvo the parable of the rotiini of i>he Ih^odigal Hon 
in about 15 lines. 

)b (ji) Wluit jiroof did the Prodigtil give of his true 
repentance ? 

(h) Why was tlie hithei’ a,hlo to see the Ih’odigal even 
when lie was ti. gi'oat way off ? 

(e) How were slaves distinguished from fj*oe men in 
days ? 

Oan you show thatthougli the elder son was with his 
fatlier Ids lioart wtis elsewhere ? 

00 In tibovit live lines, I)ring out tlie idea eontaJiuHl in 

the following: This thy brother wais dea,d, ujid is aliv(! again; 

and was lost, and is foiuuh 

4. (a) These many years do I serve time, (dommimf: on 

tlie grammar of this sentence). 

ih) Yet thou never gavest me a kid that I miglit make 
merry with my friends, ((live the kiiul and eonsirueiitm of 
the srdiordinate tdaiise in tlie Htmtencu). 

(e) What is iiUMUili by tiiiH phraHts, 'l.ii wuHtij h»1j* 

fitiuusa’ ? Consfci'ucli ii koiiIicjdcis of your own UKiii}< {.lui plumwi. 
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2. SIR ROGER AND THE GIPSIES 

[This is an extract from the Spec t afar, one of tlu^ (u-irliest 
of English newspapers. The author is so;/, who is n^sponsible 
for the creation of Sir Koger de Goverlcy, a siinplo, old-faHhioiKul, 
eccentric baronet, who represeuts tlie eighteenth century English 
country gentleman of the best kind. He was crosst^d in lo\'c by a 
perverse and beautiful widow, but lie was hcjirty and jovifil by 
nature. He was a justice of the peace.] 

As I was yesterday riding out in tlie fields with 
my friend Sir Roger we saw at a little distance from 
us a troop of gipsies. Uiion the first di.scovery 
of them, my friend was in some doubt whether 
he should not exert the justice of peace upon such a 
band of lawless vagrants : but not liaving his clerk 
with him, who is a necessary counsellor on tliese 
occasions, and fearing that his poultry might fare tlie 
worse for it, he let the thought drop; Imt at tlie same 
time gave me a particular account of the mischiefs 
they do in the country, in stealing people’s goods, 
and spoiling their servants. “ If a stray piece of 

linen hangs upon an hedge — says vSir Roger ■tlie)' are 

sure to have it; if a hog loses his way in the fields, 
it is ten to one but he becomes their [irey: our geese 
cannot live in peace for them. If a man prosecutes 
them with severity, his hen-roost is sure to pay for it. 
They generally straggle into these parts about tliis 
time of the year ; and set the heads of our servant- 
maids so agog for husbands, that we do not expect 
to have any business done as it should be, wliilst 
they are in the country. I have an honest dairy- 
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maid who crosses their hands with a piece of silver 
every summer ; and never fails being promised the 
handsomest young fellow in the parish for her pains. 
Your friend the butler has been fool enough to be 
seduced by them ; and though he is sure to lose 
a knife, a fork, or a spoon, every time his fortune is 
told him, generally shuts himself up in the pantry 
with an old gipsy for about half an hour once in a 
twelvemonth. Sweethearts are the things they live 
upon, which they bestow very plentifully upon all 
those that apply themselves to them. You see now 
and then some handsome young jades among them; 
the sluts have very often white teeth and lilack 
eyes. ’’ 

Sir Roger, observing that I listened with great 
attention to his account of a people who were so 
entirely new to me, told me, tliat, if I would, they 
should tell us our fortunes. As I was very well 
pleased with the knight’s proposal, we rid up and 
communicated our hands to them. A Cassandra 
of the crew, after having examined my lines very 
diligently, told me that I loved a pretty maid in 
a corner, that I was a good woman’s man, witli some 
other particulars, which I do not think proper to 
relate. My friend Sir Roger alighted from his horse, 
and exposing his palm to two or three that stood by 
him, they crumpled it into all shapes, and diligtaitly 

scanned every wrinkle that could be ^ '• 

when one of them, who was older a* 
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burnt than the rest, told him tlrat lie liad a widow in 
his line of life ; upon which the lvnip;]it cried, “ Clo, o-o, 
you are an idle baggage;” and at tlie same time 
smiled upon me. Tlie gipsy, finding lie was not 
displeased in his heart, told liim, after a furtlua- 
inquiry into his hand, that his true love was constant, 
and that she should dream of him to-nigiit. M}' old 
friend cried ‘ pish ’ and bid her go on. 'Phe gipsy 
told him that he was a bachelor, but would not lie so 
long; and that he was dearer to somebody tlian 
he thought. The knight still repeated, she wa,s an 
idle baggage, and bid her go on. “ All, master- sa\’s 
the gipsy — that roguish, leer of yours nialces a. pretty 
woman’s heart ache ; you ha’n’t that simjier about tlie 
mouth for nothing.” The uncouth, giliberish witli 
which all this was uttered, lilai tire daiisiK,'ss of an 
oracle, made us the more attcnitive to it. 'Po lie 
short, the knight left the. money witli. her that lie liad 
Grossed her hand with, and got up again on Iris horsi.;. 

As we were riding away, Sir Roger told me, that 
he knew several sensible pe(,qile who believed thesc.i 
gipsies now and then foretold very strange things; 
and for half an hour together a,iiiiea.red more jocund 
than ordinary. In the height of fliis good humour, 
meeting a common beggar upon the road who 
was no conjurer, as he went to relieve him, ht,*. found 
his pocket was picked, that being a kind of jiahnistry 
at which this race of vermin are very dexterous, 

— Addinon, 
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NOTES 

Gipsies, a nomad race whoso original homo was in India. 
exert the jiistice of ‘peace, tlio ])o\vc)rs which ho 

possessed as jusiiico of tiho poaco and arrosi. 1.1 lom as 
vagrants. 

his clerk, to advise him in all cases wimro a legal dif’licnlty 
presonted itself. 

fare the 'worse, tliey were sitro to staa,l lus fowls if he t.ook 
legal steps agaanst tlioni, 
to have it, to find it out and c-ari'y it off. 
toAi to one, i.e., long odds. 
so atjor/, in ji state of sucli oa.gerness, 

cro.s.s'c.'^ their hands, with a. ideco of silver l)efoi*{^ i.he fori.une of 
the |)orson is told ; tlm silver i.hert\l>y l>{uu)iues ( la^ pro- 
pei’ty of tho gipsy. 

sweethearts etc,, tluvy get inonoy on(. of them hy iiromising 
them lovers. 

jades, old, wormout horstis. 1 loro it is used in a gooddiumonr- 
ed way to mean women. 

sluts, sJovonly women ; jilso us{hI in a, good-1 iiimourtnl Wiiy to 
mean women. 

(Hyinmn/warUed etc., held out our Ininds for l.hem to examine. 
Ckisscrrulra, prophetess; C5assn.ndra. was a tlaugidaa'of Ihiaju ami 
II(5cuba,. Apollo conferrcnl tlu^ gift of proplaaA* nptai her, 
crew, comiiany, ga.ng, 

line of life, this liiu^ runs in a curv<j from tlu^ ludl ed 1 fore= 
finger across the whole paJm ; it ts supiiosed to imiicaie 
the length aaul almratvl-er of tla? iile u! a ]Ha‘son. 
an idle haijuatje, a. silly pi(u;e of goods’ ; a hussy : userl in a 
good -Ivumou rial wa,y. 

roifuish leer, wicfketl smihx .s/v/z/av’i {iriecied sunk*, 
uncouth tjihherish, strange nonsiaisical talk, 
darhiess, amhi gu i i.y . 

oracle, tho ancient (1 reeks uschI tt^ consult their ileities for aih ice 
or propheoy : the responses was often amlnguouH or ohHciire. 
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jocund j merry, 

palmistry^ science of reading the destiny of a man from tlio 
lines in his palm ; the meaning here is ‘sleight of liand.’ 


EXEEOISES 

1. Answer the following (luestions in complete sen- 
tences : — 

Who was Sir Eoger de Coverley ? With wlioin did lie 
ride ? What did he first \Vish to do on seeing tlie gipsies? 
Eor what reasons did he drop the idea ? What do the gipsies 
generally steal? How do they spoil servants? What do 
they mainly live upon ? What did tlio gipsy predict to Sir 
Eoger ? What happened to Sir Eoger while his fortune) was 
being told ? What prominent traits in tlio chaiuctor of the 
baronet do you notice from this lesson ? 

2. Write a connected account of liow the gipsies told 
the fortune of Sir Eoger de Coverley : — 

Hints : palm crossed with silver — palm criimi)lod and 
scanned — the ‘fortune’ which the gipsy tells for Sir Eager 
— widow in line of life etc. — Sir Eoger’ s reception of liis 
‘fortune’, his comments — pocket picked wlien, 
discovered ? 

3. Write a paragraph of about 10 lines describing the 
life and character of gipsies. 

4. Pretend that your palm has been examined by a 
gipsy. Write an account of the predictions made aliout you. 

•5. Use the following in sentences of your own — 
wovBB ; ten to one ; pay for ; set agog ; for one’s pains ; live 
upon ; now and then. 

6. Complete the following sentences, bearing in mind 
the context : — 

(a) Upon the first discovery of them, my friend was in 
doubt whether, (/;) If a hog loses his way in the 
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(c) If a man prosocuties tliem with H( 3 Vority. 

W) He found his pockeii was picked, that heiuji^ 

7. Combine the following aiinple sentoiiceK into one 
complex sentence : — 

He was not diaploased in Ids heart. Tlie gipsy found' 
this. Tlie gipsy made a further enquiry into iiis hand. lOs 
true love was constant. She slioiild dream of him to-night. 
The gipsy told Idm this. 

8. Give tlie collective nouns for a grovip (if '"‘hnvlH; 
gipsies, soldiers; sailoi’s ; horses; lie wars; pujipie.s; girls. 

9. Eewrite as dii'octod : — 

(a) Ho was ('loai-ev to Homohoily (iliaii ho tilumsht. (Uho 

tlio posifiivo degroo of coMipariHon.) 

(b) Sir .Kogor told mo tliat lio Icnow several sensible 
people M’ho beliovod (ilioso gipsies now and fclum I'cirel.old very 
rtratigo Idlings. (Cliango the voice of I, ho verbs.) 

(o) Your iriond the bidder lias lioen I'oel enough t.o he 
leduced by I, bom. (Turn into a, complex sentence.) 

(c/!) In the /(e/;//i7. oMiis giiod hunieur, he went tu rc/mre 

dm. (Use the adj. form of hrii/1,1 and the luiun hirm of 
'eh eve in the same sentence). 

3. CITY NIGHT PIECE 

[This is an essay from Oliver (ioldHiiiitliH Tlir ('Uizrn,>flli,- 
fi.Wd, whicli prtifessos to lie a cullection of letters from a ('hiiiese 
liiloaojihor staying in I.oiuloii, to a friend in (Ihina. The seen., ih-s. 
abed IS ni London, a little after iniduiKlit. I .a.ving aside his hooks. 

10 pJnlosoplier wanders out in tiie streets, and is deeply impresHe.! 
y the vmiv<!rHal sik.nee of tlie. city. An i.mtr «i.ent thus brings 
>vc.hly to ins miml the emptiness of liuman greatness and grim.l,.ur. 

h.B^ piece is one of the. Iiest known examples of (iol.lsmith’s 
squiHitc proHc.,| 

The dock just .struck two, the expiriuf^ tuper 
ises and sinks in the socket, the watchman forgets 
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the hour in slumber, the laborious and the haiipy 
are at rest, and nothing waives but meditation, guilt, 
revelry, and despair. The drunkrird once more fills 
the destroying bowl, the robber walks his midnight 
round, and the suicide lifts his guilty arm against his 
own sacred person. 

Let me no longer waste the night over tiit^ [lage 
of antiquity, or the sallies of co-temporary genius, but 
pursue the solitary walk. 

What a gloom hangs all around ! The dying 
lamp feebly emits a yellow gleam, no sound is lieard 
but of the chiming clock, or the distant wat:ch-dog. 
All the bustle of human pride is forgottcm, an 
hour like this may well display the enqttiiu^s of 
human vanity. 

There will come a time, when this temporary 
■solitude may be made continual, and tlu'. city 
itself, like its inhabitants, fade away, and leave 
a desert in its room. 

Wliat cities, as great as this, ha.vc; once 
triumphed in existence, had their victorii^s as gnLat, 
joy as just, and as unbounded and with, sliort siglit- 
ed presumption, promised themselves immortality! 
Posterity can hardly trace the situation of some. 
The sorrowful traveller wanders over the awful ruins 
of others ; and ras he beholds, lielearns wisdom, and 
feels the tansience of every sublunary possession. 

Here, he cries, stood their citadel, now grown 
over with weeds; there their senate house, but now 
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the haunt of every noxious reptile ; temples ;and 
theatres stood here, now only an undistinguished 
heap of ruin. They are fallen, for luxury and 
avarice first made them feeble. The rewards of 
state were conferred on amusing, and not on useful, 
members of society. Their riches and opulence 
invited the invaders, who, though at first 
repulsed, letuined again, conc|uered by persev'cr*" 
ance, and at last swept the defendants into un- 
distinguished destruction . 


How few appear in those streets, which Ixit 
some few hours ago were crowded; a.nd those 
who appear, now no longer wear their daily 
mask, nor attempt to hide their lewdness or their 


m.isery. 

But who are those who nialce the streets 
theii couch, and find a short repose from wretclu'.d- 
ness at the doors of the opulent ? These are 


strangers, wanderers, and orphans, whose circum- 
stances are too humble to expect redress, and whose 
distresses are too great even for pitv. Their 
wretchedness excites rather horror ' than pity. 
Some are without the covering even of rags,' 
and others emaciated with disease; the world 
has disclaimed them; society turns its back upon 
their distress, and has given them up to nak'etlne.ss 
and hunger. 

Why,^ why was I born a man, and yet see 
the suffering of wretches I cannot relieve I Poor 
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houseless creatures ! the world will give you 
reproaches, but will not give you relief. The 
slightest misfortunes of the great, tlic most 
imaginary uneasinesses of the rich, a.re aggravated 
with all the power of eloquence, a,nd held up 
to engage our attention and sympathetic sorrow. 
The poor weep unheeded, persecuted l>y every 
subordinate species of tyranny; and every law, 
wliich gives others security, ioecomcs an "'enemy 
to them. 

Wliy was this heart of mine formcvl witli 
■so much sensibility ! or why was not my fortune, 
adapted to its impulse ! .renderness, w'itliout a 
■capacity of relieving, only makes tlie ma.n wlio 
feels it more wretched than the object winch 
:sues for assistance. Adieu. 

the Citizen of the. World. 


NOTES 

Night piece, piece’ is a litenu-y compositicri usually sliorli. 
. This is a short description of London aftor inidnigldi. 

■siimcA, strictly ‘has struck’ : note that tho liistoric ju-osunt is 
used tliroughout tho lesson. 

expiring taper, caudlo light tliat lliclcerH l.ol'oro going out. 
socto hollow part of the candlostiok in wliioh tho caudlo is 


abstract s ooncroto. tho thinker 
the guilty, the reveller, and tho desporato. 

lot the howl 0l „i„„ ,|o„;„.„ i, 

ne indulges in it to excess. 

realh his midnight round, prowls about in search of plumlor.- 
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sacred person, for God made man in his own image. 

W^o/aniigmij/ volmne from some writer of ancient times 
salms, nashes of wit* 

,o4empa,-ary, belonging to the same time or generation 
permanent. irrosumption, pride. 
posterity, succeeding generations. 
ransience, ephemeral nature ; swift passin« 
iMnnary, earthly. citadel, fortress guarding city 
oxious, poisonous, harmful. 
mlence, abundant wealth and luxury. 

^fe^ants defenders, midistinmlshed, undistingui.sliahlo 

referring to the hypocritical nature of people 
smiles without and troacliery witliin, * 

ludness, sexual passions. 

'me circumstances etc., are very wretclied and so past 

all hopes of active help or 2 iity. ^ ' 

^claimed, abandoned. agijravated, magnified 

an enemy etc., the poor resort to unjustifiable act.s to 
gam tlieir hveliliood. Laws are made to protect the ricli 
man s property against such acts ; therefore all property 
laws are directed against the pooi'. 

ly was not my fortune etc., why was I not made ricli enough 
BXEBCISES 

L^^nswer the following questions in complete sen- 
Explain the title of the les.son. What time of the niglit 

le fii.h? ^ w7 

' How 1 7 ^ 

Low does tho robber walk his midnight round ? Wily 
sarin of Hie suicide said to be guilty? What does the 
sopher call wasting the nighf ? Wliat are tho only 
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sounds that are heard at niglit ? What doow that niuhiight 
hour display ? What is the gloomy rolloetioii of the pliilostj- 
pher about the city of London ? Mention some of tlu) groat 
cities of the past whose site can liardly I)e traced. Wha;t does 
the sorrowful traveller learn from the ruins of groat cities? 
What causes led to the destruction of those cities ? Who are 
the people to whom the streets are the only homo? How 
does society treat them ? Wliy is every law an enemy of the 
poor? Why does the pliilosoplier feel more wrotchod than 
the outcasts themselves ? Wlio, in reality, was this philo- 
sopher ? What main cliaract eristic of tlie writra* does this 
letter reveal ? 

2. In your own words describe the two main tliouglits 
that occurred to the pliilosoplier as lio walked in the streets 
of the city at night. 

3. Fill up the blanks in tlio following passage 

The — of the rich, and iihe great are pleasures when - 

with the — of tlie poor. Tlie slightest inconveniences of the 
rich are — into calamities in most — language to draw oui:‘ 

— and enlist our — for them. The poor, on tlie otlior ~ 

— in one day — hardships tlian the ricli — during f.lie -- of 
their lives. 

4. Eeproduce in your own words the last paragraph of 
the lesson. 

5. Explain in simple language 

(a) Nothing wakes but meditation, guilt, revolry, and 
despair, {b) The suicide lifts Ins guilty arm against his own 
sacred person, (c) He feels tlie traiiBienco of every sublunary 
possession, id) Their circumstances are too humhle to expooti 
redress, and their distresses are too groat oven for pity. 

6. Use the following words and phrases in senttmces of 
your own ; fade away ; redress ; turn one’s liaok upon ; hold 
itp ; adapted to ; transience ; confer ; repulse ; co-toiuporary ; 
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pt)s(fiirili,\ , Hiihiuuju'v imsKcnssion ; wt'uriiu* iJuir daily 
iriaHk. 

L Onmhiiiu (d (>r siiii|)l(i mcmi 

ioncoH iiilio ! 

M Tlmir riclum it, ml <i|itil(iii(;« iiiviUul iJit- inviMliTM. The 
nviulovi'H w.u-,! lU. lirsl, n-|nils<..l. 'riu.y ivlurmul M’litty 

l)y |ua*sin orajita*. 

(/*) win. u,r(! Uu'Hi. inuiiil.. ? '[’hay s|,n.(.f.s t|i,?ii- 

oucjIi, l.luiy limi .i, nliorli ri»|i«»Hn IVr.in wiHilnlHfiliit'N.i. 'I’lmy 
11(1 it. a.fi t.ho (iodr of Uu» upultvnt. 

H. lidwril.n a.H diinud.tMl : 

^ (a) IjoI, nu. no loii;-or wji.sk. I, ho ni.5li|, ovor iJn- pa..,, of 
iil,i((uify, or Mil! sallitw of l•o.|,olullol•lu•y ;fonius, Iml. pursuo 
10 HoliUiry vviUk. (Turn inl.o Mm I'lmsivi' Voico,) 

(/.) Tlmir oirounml.iumou a,ro l.oo Inunl.lo l.o oxinml, roilroKK 
ul Mmir (lint, ri'HSOK urn 1.00 proiU. oven for pii.y. (Alt, or Mm 

(lonnl.ruc.Moiis /on h,, loo /or, wiMioul. c.lmiiHing 
tliu nununi4»). 

(o)^ Tim wnrlil will givo you roproaolms, imf, will not, givo 
•u roliuf. (as a siiujdu Hcaitiuiau.) 

00 Why wau l.liin Imai't, of miim fornu'ii wiMi so nuu.l, 

risibility I (as an asHtirtiyo Honl.iuKtu.) 

(^’) I luiir vyrntolHulnnHs nxtdtcH mnro hnrrnr than |)ity. 
m (ilio pcisitiivn of (uiniiiariHon,) 

11. Analysn ilia last mnUmm nf thu insHnn in tlin 
)iilar forni. 

10. 'Punniuatn : - 

what dUns as grmd, as this Imvo onm trium|ihad in 
Btanoa hati tlmir viatorias as i^rnat joy as just and aa 
icnindad ^ and with slvart-sightud pn^umptfon proodaod 
imselvos innunrtality 


K 1 . B. B. V ..2 
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4. THE ARCHERY CONTEST 

[This passage is froui Sir Wallier Scot,), 's Ivnniw,-. M’lin third 
Crusade had ended. On his way hiudi to I'higlinid. Kinn lindiard I 
was shipwrecked, and fell into the imnds of Ids rn.nny, thi' Muipernr 
of Germany. Prince .Tohn, his younger hrutlier. rnl.-.l Mnglimil iis 
regent, plotting all the while, to take his hrolhci'V I hi'one. To iimlo.' 
himself popular, John ordered a tourniuiKnit to take pliiee at .Aslihy. 
It was to last three days. On the lirst day live renowned knights 
ehallenged all comers, hut they were dtdVaJed hy tlie Knight of 
Ivanhoe, who was known as tlio Disinherited Kinght. In the gnneral 
combat of the second day, the. iiarty id’ the Disinherited Knigld. wi're 
the victors. John who liml just learnt tlnrt llieliard Inul .'seaped, 
carroelled the third day’s tournaineid.. At tiie end of the seeniid 
day’s tournamont, however, ho held tlic arelnn’y eonti'si. intended Im 
the next day. The famous outlaw lioliin Ihn id, nnder tlie name of 
Locksley, entered as a eompetitor. liy ids marvellons skill in iduiot- 
ing, he maintained the reputation of the Saxons who were l.reated 
with contempt by their Norman' ooniinerors.J 

The sound of the trumpets S(.K)n recoiled 
those spectators who had alretidy be^^un to lefive 
the field; and proclamation was m:.ule that I’rincc 
John, suddenly called by hiijfh :mcl penmiptory 
public duties, held himself oblig’ed to discontinue the 
entertainments of to-morrow’s festival : nevertheliiss, 
that, unwilling that so m;iny good y'eornen sliould 
depart without a trial of skill, lie was pleased to 
appoint them, before leaving the ground, presently 
to execute the competition of arcliery intended 
for the morrow. To the best archer a prize was to 
be awarded, being a bugle-horn mounted witli silver, 
and a silken baldric richly ornamented with a 
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medallion of St. Hubert, tire patron of silvan 
sport. 

More than thirty yeomen at first presented 
themselves as competitors, several of whom were 
rangers and unclerlceepei's in the royal forests of 
Needwood and Clrarnwood. When, liowever, the 
archers understood with whom they were to be 
matched, upwards of twenty withdrew themselves 
from the contest, unwilling to encounter the dis- 
honour of almost certain defeat. For in those days 
the skill of each celebrated marksman was as 
well known for many miles round him, as the 
qualities of a horse trained at Newmarlcet are 
familiar to those who frequent that well-known 
meeting. 

The diminished list of competitors for silvan 
fame still amounted to eight. Prince John stepped 
from his royal seat to view more nearly the persons 
of these chosen yeomen, several of whom wore the 
royal livery. Having satisfied his curiosity by this 
investigation, he looked for the object of his 
resentment, whom he observed standing on the same 
spot, and with the same composed countenance 
which he had exhibited upon the preceding day. 

‘ Fellow,’ said Prince John, ‘ I guessed by thy 
insolent babble thou wert no true lover of the long- 
bow, and I see thou darest not adventure thy skill 
among such merry men as stand yonder.’ 

‘ Under favour, sir,’ replied the yeoman, ‘ I have 
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another reason for refraining' to shoot, liosides 
fearing discomfiture and disgrace.’ 

‘And what is thy otlicr reason?’ said Prince 
John, 'who, for some cause wlvicli iieiiiaps he could 
not himself have e.’iphuncd, fcdt a painful curiosity 
respecting this individual. 

‘ Because,’ replied the woodsman, 1 k'liow nut 
if these yeomen and I are used to shoot at the same 
marks ; and because, inoreove.i', 1 know not how 
your Grace might relisli tlu; winning of a, third 
prize by one who has unwiltingpv fallen under your 
displeasure.’ 

Prince John coloured as lu.‘ put the (|uestiun, 
‘What is thy name, yeoman ?’ 

‘ Locksley,’ answered the yeoman. 

‘Then, Locksley,’ s:u,d Prince Jolm, ‘ thou shalt 
shoot in thy turn, vdien these yeomen have <lis|)lay- 
ed their skill. If tliou carriest tlie iirize, I will add 
to it twenty nobles ; but if thou losest it, thou shalt 
be stripped of thy Lincoln green, and scourged 
out of the lists witli liow-strings , for a w'ordy 
and insolent braggart.’ 

‘And how if I refuse to shoot on sucli a, wager?’ 
said the yeoman. ‘Your Grace’s power, sui)porti:d, 
as it is, by so many men-ahaiTns, rna j' indeed easily 
strip and scourge me, but cannot compel me to be.nd 
or to draw my bow.’ 

‘ If thou refusest my fair iiroffer,’ siud the 
prince, ‘ the provost of the lists shall cut thy bow- 
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string, break thy bow and arrows, and expel thee 
from the presence as a faint-hearted craven.’ 

‘ Tliis is no fair chance you put on me, proud 
prince,’ said the yeoman, ‘ to compel me to peril 
myself against the best archers of Leicester and 
Staffordshire, under the penalty of infamy if 
they should overshoot me. Nevertheless, I will 
obey your pleasure.’ 

‘ Look to 111 in close, men-at-arms,’ said Prince 
John, ‘ his heart is sinlcing ; I am jealous lest he 
attempt to escape the trial. — And do you, good 
fellows, slioot boldly round ; a. buck and a butt 
of wine are ready for your refreshment in yonder 
tent when the prize is won.’ 

A target was placed at the U|)per end of the 
southern avenue which led to the lists. The 
contending archers took their station in turn, at the 
bottom of the southern access, the distance 
between that station and the mark allowing full 
distance for what was called a. shot at rovers. The 
archers, having previously determined by lot their 
order of precedence, were to shoot each three shafts 
in succession. The sports were regulated by an 
officer of inferior rank, termed the Prnvo.st of the 
Games ; for the high rank of the marshals of the lists 
would have been, held degraded, had they conde- 
scended to superintend the sports of the yeomanry. 

One by one the archers, stepping forward, 
delivered their shafts yeomanlike and bravely. Of 
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twenty-four arrows, shot in succession, ten woi’e fixed 
in the target, and the others ranged so near it tliat, 
considering the distance of the maiiv, it was account- 
ed good archery. Of the ten shafts whicli Irit tlie 
target, two within the inner ring were sliot by 
Hubert, a forester in the service of Malvoisin, who 
was accordingly pronounced victorious. 

‘ Now, Locksley,’ said Prince John to tlie. bold 
yeoman, with a bitter smile, ‘ wilt thou try con- 
clusions with Hubert, or wilt thou )'ield uji l)ow, 
baldric, and quiver, to the jirovost of tlie sjHirts ? ’ 

‘ Sith it be no better,’ said bajcksley, ‘ I am 
content to try my fortune; on condition that when I 
have shot two shafts at yonder mativ of Hubcnt’s, he 
shall be bound to shoot one at that wliich I shall 
propose.’ 

‘ That is but fair,’ answered Prince John, ‘and it 
shall not be refused thee.- 'Tf thou dost beat tills 
braggart, Plubert, I will fill tlie litigle with silver 
pennies for thee.’ 

‘A man can do liut Iris liest,’ answered Hubert, 
‘but my grandsire drew a good longbow at 
Hastings, and I trust not to dishonour his meinors'.’ 

The former target was nowrenioved, and a fresh 
one of the same size placed in its room, i luliert, 
who, as victor in the first trial of skill, ha,d tlu; riglit 
to shoot first, took his aim with great deliberation, 
long measuring the distance with his eye, while lie 
held in his hand his bended bow, with tlie arrow 
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placed on the string. At length he made a step 
forward, and raising the bow at the full stretch of his 
left arm, till the centre or grasping-place was nigh 
level with his face, he drew his bow-string to his ear. 
The arrow whistled through the air, and lighted 
within the inner ring of the target, but not exactly in 
the centre. 

‘You have not allowed for the wind. Hubert,’ 
said his antagonist, bending his bow, ‘ or that had 
been a better shot. ’ 

So saying, and without showing the least airxiety 
to pause upon his aim, Locksley stepped to the 
appointed station, and shot his arrow as carelessly in 
appearance as if he had not even looked at the 'mark. 
He was speaking almost at the instant that the shaft 
left the bow-string, yet it alighted in the target two 
inches nearer to the white spot which marked the 
centre than that of Hubert. 

‘By the light of heayen!’ said Prince John to 
Hubert, ‘ an thou suffer that runagate knave to 
overcome thee, thou art worthy of the gallows ! ’ 

Hubert had but one set speech for all occasions. 
An your highness were to hang me, ’ he said, ‘ a 
man can do but his best. Nevertheless, my grandsire 
drew a good bow ’ — 

‘ The foul fiend on thy grandsire and all his 
generation ! ’ interrupted John ; ‘ shoot, knave, and 
shoot thy best, or it shall be worse for thee ! ’ 

Thus exhorted, Hubert resumed his place, and 
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not neglectiii”- tire CMUtioii which he h;ul necrivcd 
from his advcrsury, he made the necc-e-iai'v allowance 
for a very lijfht air of wind, which had just arisen 
and shot so successfully that hi-; arrow aliyhied in 
the very centre of tire taryet. 

‘A Hubert! a llubeil!’ shoutcil ihc jtopulace, 
more interested in a kaiown jiei'son than in ,i stranycr. 
‘In the clout! in the idout ! a I liibcrt for ever!’ 

‘Thou canst not mend that shot, 1 an-ksley, ’ said 
the prince, witli an insulliny smile. 

I will notch his shall lor him, howtnfr, ’ ri’plied 
Locksley. 

And lettiny lly his arrow willi a little more 
preamtion than belVn-e, it liyhted rie.!il uim.h that of 
his competitor, whirrh it split to shiA ors, I hr* petrjrlc 
who stood around weiX! so aslonislicd at Ins wonder- 
ful dexteiify, thattlnry e.onld iKat ex’oii yiA'i' vcarl to 
their surprise in tlurir usual clamour. ‘ This must he 
the devil, and no man ol lltrshaiid blood,' wbisjrei'ed 
the yeomen to each otlier; ‘sneli aridiers' was never 
seen since a bow was lir.st lunt in Hritain. ’ 

And irow, srdd Locksley, *I will ('I'aAi' your 
Grace’s permission to ])la,nt sucdi a mark' ;is is used 
in the North Coirriti'y ; and weleomo bi'ave 

yeoman .who .shall try a shot at it hr win a smile 
11 0111 the bonny 1 <ihs hu loves bust* ^ 

He then turned to leave tlur lists. ‘ hart j'our 
guards attend me, he said, ‘if you pU:a.se I go but 
to cut a rod from the next willovv-busli. ’ 
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Prince Joiin mncle a, sij;'na] tlrat some aTtenclnnts 
should follow him in case; of liis escape ; l)ut th.e cry 
of ‘Shame! shame I ’ wliich. burst from the multitude, 
induced him to altcn- his un.r;'enerous purpose. 

Lock'sloy returned almost instantly with a^ willow 
wand al)out six feet in le.ngtli, pt;rf(;ctly straight, and 
rather thicker thari a man’s tliuml). Tie Tiegan to 
peel this with grc;a,t composure, olaserving at the 
same time, that to ask a, good woodsman to slroot at 
a target so l>roa.d as ha.d hitlierto laeen usetl, was to 
put shame upon liis slcill. ‘ .l:'(.'r his own part, ’ 
he said, ‘and in the land wliere Tie was bred, men 
would as soon take for tlieir marlv 1\ing Artliur’s 
round-talile, which held sixty knigiits around it. iV 
child of seven years old, ’ lie .said, ‘ might lift yonder 
target with, a, liea.dless shaft; but,’ added he, walking 
deliberately to the otlier end of the lists, and sticking 
the willow wand upright in tlie ground, ‘lie.tliat hits 
that rod at live-score yards, I call him an a.rcher fit 
to liear lioth Tiow and (juiver liefore a. king, an it 
were the stout Iking Richard liimself. ’ 

* My grandsire, ’ said Hubert, ‘ drew a good bow 
at the battle of 1 fastings, and never shot at such a 

mark in his life- -and neitlier will I. If this yeoman 

can cleave tliat rod, I give him tlic bucklers or 
rather, I yield to the devil that is in his jerkin, and 
not to any human skill; a man can but do his best, and 
I will not shoot where I am sure to miss, I might as 
well shoot at the edge of our parson’s whittle, or 
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at a wheat straw, or at a stinlieain, as at a. t\vinlvliri,t>- 
white streak which I can hardly sco ! ’ 

‘Cowardly dog!’ said Prince John. — ‘Sirrah 
Locksley, do thou shoot; hut, if thou hittest such a 
mark, I will say thou art the first man over did so. 
Howev’r it be, thou shalt not crow over us with 
a mere show of superior skill. ’ 

‘ I will do my best, as Iluliert says, ’ answered 
Locksley ; ‘ no man can do more. ’ 

So saying', he again bent his l)ow, Ind: on the 
present occasion looked with attention to his weapion, 
and changed the string, whicli lu; tlu nigh t was no 
longer truly round, having been a little fra\’ed liy the 
two former shots. He then toolc his aim ^vitll some 
deliberation, and the multitude awaittnl the event in 
breathless silence. The archer \’indica.ted their 
opinion of his skill: his arrow split the w'illow rod 
against which it was aimed. A juliileo of acclama- 
tions followed; and even Princt' Jolm, in a.dniii'ation 
of Locksley’s skill, lost lor an instant Ins dislike 
to his person. Tliese twenty nobles,’ he said, 
which, with the bugle, thou hast fairly won, are thine 
own; we will make tlioin fifty, if tliou wilt take 
livery and service with us as a. yeoman of our body- 
guard and be near to our person, b'or never did so 
stiong a hand bend a 1)0 w, or so true an eye direct 
a shaft. ’ 

‘ Pardon me, noble prince, ’ said 1 .ocksley ; ‘ l)ut 
I have vowed that if ever I take service, it should be 
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with your royal brother, King Richard. These 
twenty nobles I leave to Hubert, who has this day 
drawn as brave a bow as his grandsire did at 
Hastings. Had his modesty not refused the trial, he 
would have hit the wand as well as 1. ’ 

Hubert shook his head as he received with 
reluctance the bounty of the stranger; and Locksley, 
mxious to escape further observation, mixed with the 
:rowd, and was seen no more. 

— Sir W alter Scott, 

NOTES 

)eremptory, urgent, 

'emnon, small landowners who fought on foot writli bows and 
arrows. Tins class was noted for its sturdy indepen- 
dence, strength and courage. 

uldric, broad belt hung from tlie shoulder to the opposite hip 
for the suspension of sword or dagger. 
ledalhon, circular or oval modal containing a figure I’epresent- 
ed in relief. 

ilvan sport, forest sport, connected wiilr hunting. 

'.Ivan fame., reputation for archery. 

Ir/ect of his rcsentmeHt, LocliBley, for he had offended John 
before the first day's tournament began. 

'ihhla, idle talk. adventure, try. 
nder favour, if I may venture to say so. 
iscomfiture, defeat. 

nwittmgly, unknowingly and therefore unintentionally. 
oble, a, coin worth 6s. 8d. 

mcoln green, garments made of the bright green stuff woven 
at Lincoln. 

■ourged, whipped. 

Sts, space set apart for sports or tournaments. 
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hraggart, boaster. 

hoio if, what will happen if. 

provost, officer appointed to Bii])erinteM(i tht? lists. 

craven, coward. chance, tihil or opportunit y. 

overshoot, excel in shooting. 

meii-at-arms, regular soldiers, 

butt, a large cask. target, shooting niark in ;u*ohor\'. 
shot at rovers, long distance sljooting. 
try conckisiom with, engage in ;i trial of skill witli. 
sith, since. deliberation, care. 

^‘1% if- rimagate, vagabond. 

gallo'ws, the frame for suspetuling tlu‘ ro|)o wif h wlnclt crimi- 
nals are hanged. 

^n the clout, a hit ! ; clout is tlit^ c(vntrt‘ «d' I fm targid., corrcs- 
ponding to the modern *huirs eytr’ 
notch, moilie a cut into. shirers, small fuVeos. 

King Arth^^^ King .Arlihnr was a logcndary 

King ol. Knglaml. He esi.ahlisluMl an orrior of knigiits 
wJio sat at tlie .Bound TaJrk', in Ckinadtg . Tin* tuhjc was 
round so that none of the kniglds mighl ha^.‘ pivcedomMS 
give thehncJders, i.e., yitdd to him. 
huclder, shield. jerkin, jacket. 
lohittle, short knife. 

sinak, a term of address inpilying tlu‘ inh‘riorif > of Ha* pt^rson 
addressed. 


crow over, triumpli ovei‘ a hmUm advtU’Haa-y^ 
firiyed, became ragged at the edge. 

vind/icated, nniintaiiHKl, uplieW^ with siaa'css . provi^l in h,* irnc 
juhileo:, ovigmilly, a joylul feUval hrU\ lifij v.,,rs ■ 

usually it moanH a coinnu'nKM-id.ion hutd in tin- (wmil.y- 

fafth or fiftiotli year; liore, HlioutH nf .'Xtillat imi 

unrestrained joy. 


or 
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EXBECISBS 

1. Answer each of the following questions in not more 

than two sentences: 

{(i) Why did tJohn Ctincel the third diiy’s toiirnainent ? 
Why did he iiold tlie archery contest at the end of the second 
day’s tournainent (b) Wliat was the piixe offered to the 
best archer ? (e) How many competitors entered at first ? 

How many were tliere in the end? Wliy? (d) Mention 
three reasons wiry Locksley did not wish to take part in the 
shooting iriatcli. (c) On wliat condition did Ijocksley consent 
to try his skill against Hubert ? (/) Give two instances of 

Locksley’s clrivalry. (f/) Why did Locksley decline John’s 
olfer to take liiin into liis service? 

2. Write tlie answers to the following questions in a 
connected paragrapli : 

Why did John compel Locksley to shoot ? What did he 
promise to give the yeoman if he succeeded ? How did he 
threaten to punish him if he refused his offer ? Wlierein lies 
John’s imfaimess towards Locksley ? 

3. With the help of tlie outline given, write an account 
of the Archery Contest, in not more than 20 lines : — 

Light yeomen compete — each shoots thi'ce arrows in 
succession ten hit tlie target — the two nearest tlie centre 
shot by Hubert — fresh target — Hubert’s first shot alights 
in the inner ring — Locksley’s arrow two inches nearer the 
centime — Hubert’s second arrow hits the very centre — split 
by Locksley’s second aiTow — Locksley’s mark — Hubert’s 
lefusal to shoot Locksley splits the maidc — acclamations. 

4. Use each of the following words or phrases in 
sentences of your own, so as to show that you have understood 
their meaning 

Peremptoi’y ; to be matched with ; look for; unwittingly ; 
wager ; under penalty of ; condescend ; try conclusions with ; 
allow for ; give vent to ; crow over ; vindicate. 
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6, Pimctuate, writing capitals where nect'ssiiry : - 

And how it I refuse to shoot on such a wager ' said the 
yeoman your graces power siipiKirtwi as it is liv so many nnai 
at-arms may indeed easily strip a,nd scourge „,e hut cannot 
compel me to bend or to draw my how if (.hmi refnsest riiv 
fair offer said the prince tlio provost of 1 h.> lists shall ei’if' u.v 
bowstring break thy bow and arrows and expel i bee iVon, our 
piGSGiiC0 <xs (X ftiint- hotHiiG(l criiVGii:, 

6. Eewrite the following s(!ntenees a,s directed : 

(a) In those days, the skill of each celebrated marksman 
was well hiown throughout the district for mam miles amuud 
him. (Use the noun form of Ua* italicized word.) 

ih) The diminished list of cempc/,/er.v for silvan lanu. still 
amounted to eight. (Use the verhal form of the if ali,.iaed word ) 
(c) He has this day drawn a.,s hnnr a- Imw as his gramisire 
did at Hastings. (Use the comparative degree of hnnr) 

»ositive degree Of 

explain he feir" 

<Chang; the ver^ro" h^S 

the verbs in the active voice.) ^ ‘ ^ 

fe) Tl» poop], ,vl,o ™m,| |,i,„ . 

. h.s „ondprf.l aeaerii, i,„„ „„„ 

«nlZr”“‘“ 

» wIm slri ''toinv!,* '”r'' 

ersnot (Convert into a complex sentence.) 

W He shot 80 successfully that his arrow 11. .hi, I ■ m 

i 
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G) What if I refuse to shoot on such a wager? (Express 
the meaning in an assertive sentence.) 

7. Analyse into clauses, giving the construction of 

each 

Sith it be no better, I am content to try my fortune, on 
condition that when I have shot two sliafts' at yonder inark 
■of Hubert’s he shall be bound to slioot one at that which I 
shall propose. 

8. Complete the iollowing sentences, bearing the context 
in mind : — 

(a) An thou su-lier that runagate knave to overcome 
thee,... (b) You have not allowed for the wind, Hubert, 
or... (c) Your Grace’s power may indeed easily strip me and 

scourge me, but... (f7) If thou, dost beat this braggart, 
Hubert,... (fi) These twenty nobles I leave to Hubert who 
.has this day drawn... 


5. THE STAGE-COACH 

“From Br,acebridge Hall”) 

[This is from the Sketch Book by Washinf/ton Irving, an Ameri- 
'Can writer. In the old days before railways were introduced, people 
in England travelled by the public stage-coaches which ran between 
the principal English towns. Irving gives an account of his journey by 
^ stage-coach in Yorkshire on Christmas eve. This extract contains 
a vivid pen-picture of the old stage-coachman, and of the bustle and 
•excitement when the coach passes through a village.] 

In the course of a December tour in York- 
shire, I rode for a long distance in one of the 
public coaches, on the day preceding Christmas. 
The coach was crowded, both inside and out, 
with passengers , who, by their talk, seemed prim 
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cipally bound to the mansions of relations or 
friends, to eat the Christmas diniu;r. It was 
loaded also with hamiiers of p-ame, and baskets 
and boxes of delicacies ; and hares lump’ da.ngling 
their long ears about the coachman’s box, jiresents 
from distant friends for tlu^ iinjicnding fi'ast. 

I had three fine rosy-cluu^keil school-boys for 
my fellow-passengers insidcy full of llie I'mxom 
health and manly spirit whicli 1 lia\'e obscu-ved 
in the children of this countr)-. Tin*)' weri; returning 
home foi tlie holidays in liigh gk't;, and pro- 
mising themselves a world of enjoynuait. It was 
delightful to hear the gigantic {dans of pleasure 
of the little rogues, and the imjiracticalile feats 
they were to perform during their six weeks’ 
emancipation from the abhorred thraldom of book, 
birch, and pedagogue. The\' ww'e full of the 
anticipations of the meeting with the family and 
household, down to the ver_\' cat a.nd dog; and 
of the joy they were to give Hum littk; sisters 
by the presents with which their pot'.kels were 
crammed; but the meeting to which tlu'y seemed 
to look forward with the guiaUist impatitma' was 
with Bantam, which I found to be a pony, and, 
according to their talk, possessed of mon; \'irtues 
than any steed since the days ol Buciiiihalus. 
How he could trot! how he could run! and tlicn 
such leaps as he would take — there was not a, hedge 
in the whole country that he could not clear! 
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riu.^_\ \\'(!r(^ uncler the [)articul;.ir j^'uarclianship ot 
th('. coachman, to whom, whenever an o[)portunity 
pie.senteci, tln^y a,dc[re.sse(] a liost of (inestions, and 
pronounced him one ot the best fellows in the whole 
world. Indeed, ^ I could not but notice the more 
tha.n ordinaiy aii- ol hustle a.nd importance of the 
coachman, who wore: his hat a little on one side, and 
Iia.d a, larpx; hunc'.Ii of Christmas p:reens stuck' in the 
buttonhole of his coat. Ide is always a [xm-sonapm 
full of mij 4 'Iity care and business ; but fit! is parti- 
cukirly so durinp’ tliis season, luivinp' so many 
comniksions to c;.vecute in consequence of the great 
interchange of presents. And here, perhaps, it 'may 
not be unacceptable to my untnivelled renders to 
have <1 slvctch that ma}' serve as a general represent- 
ation^ of this ver\' numerous and im}X)rtant class of 
functionaries, who have a dress, a m;mner, a langu- 
age, an air, peculiar to themselves, and previUent 
throughout the fraternity; so that wherever an 
^'itjbsh stagt.'-coachman may be seen, he cannot 
be mistaken for one of any other craft or m}-ster}-. 

He has commonly a broad full face, airiously 
mottled with red, as if the blood had Ixjen ft)rced by 
hard feeding^ into every ves.sel of the skin ; he is 
swelled into jolly <limensions by frequent potations of 
malt liquors, and his bulk is still further increased by 
a multiplicity of coats, in which he is buried like a 
cauliHower, the upper one rtxiching to his heels. 1 1^ 
wears a broad-brimmed, low-crowned hat, a huge 

N. I. H. K. V-8 
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roll of coloured handkerchief about liis nc'clc, know- 
ingly knotted and tucked in at thci bosom, and has 
in summer time a large boiuiuet of Jlowcrs in his 
buttonhole, the present, most proliably, of some 
enamoured country lass. His waistcoat is commonly 
of some bright colour, striped, and his small clothes 
extend far below the kmecjs, to me(g a pair of 
jockey boots which reach, a.l)out half-way up his legs. 

.All this costume is maintained with much jire- 
cision; he has a pride in ha.ving his clothes of 
excellent materials, and, notwithstanding the secnning 
grossness of his ap})eara.nce, tlwax' is still discernible 
that neatness and [iropricgy ol jutsoii which is 
almost in,heient in a.n li.nglish.nian. I ht (Si]o\^s great 
consequence and consideration along the' mad; 
.has frequent conferences with the village house- 
wives who look upon liim as a ma,n of great 
trust and dependence; and he seems to have a 
good understanding with every bright-eyed country 
■lass. The moment he arrives wlua'e. tin* horses 
are to be changed, he throws down the reins 
with something of an air, and abandons the cattle 
to the care of the hostler; his duty being merely 
to drive them from one stage to another. When 
off the box, his hands are thrust into the poiikets 
of his great coat, and he rolls about th(‘ inn-yard 
with an air of the most absolute lordliness. Here 
he is generally surrounded by an admiring throng 
of hostlers, stable-boys, shoeblacks, and those name- 
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less h;in,i;-ers-()n tlKit infest inns and taverns, and 
run errands, and do all kinds of odd jobs, for the 
privile^-e of Iratteninj^' on the drippini^-s of the 
kitclK'n and llu' !eal\ap<,; of the taj)-rooin. These 
all look up to him as to an oracle; treasure up 
his cant plirases; ecfio his opinions about horses 
and otlu'r toiacs ol jock(!y lore; and, al>ove all, 
endeavour to imitate his air and carriage. Ifvt'ry 
raKanuiffm tliat has a coat to his back llirusts his 
hands in tlic' |)oc'k-e.ls, rolls in his pait, talks slanp, 
:lnd is an einlrryo coacliey. 

Perhaps it niiplit Ik; owinp to tlie j^leasinp 
sea-nity tliat ndpned in my own mind, that I 
fancied J saw Cjliec'rlulness in cwta’v countenance 
tli.rouph.out tli(' jouriK'y. A stape-coacli, however, 
carries animation alwav's with it, and puts the 
world in motion as it whirls alonp. The horn, 
sounded at the (entrance of a villape, jiroduces a 
penend bustle;. Some; hasten forth to meet iriends; 
some with bundles and band-boxes to secure; pla.ces, 
and in the hurrv' of the moment can liardly take 
leave of the proup that accompanies them. In 
the meantime, the coachnum has a world of small 
commissions to execute ; sometimes he delivers a 
hare or phciasant ; sometimes jerks a small parcel or 
newspaper to the door of a public house; and some- 
times, with knowinp leer and words of .sly import, 
hands to some half-blushinp, half-laughing liousemaid 
an odd-shaixid billet-doux from some rustic admirer. 
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As the coach rattles througii the village, every 
one runs to the window, and we liavt; gianccis on 
every side of fresh country faces, and l)loc)nTing, 
giggling- girls. At the corners are asstnnlikxl juntos 
of village idlers and wise men, who take tlieir 
stations there for the inifiortant purpose; of seeing 
company pass; but the sagest knot is generally at 
the blacksmith’s, to whom the passing of tin,' coach 
is an event fruitful of mucli speculation. 'I'he smith, 
with the hoi-se’s lieel in his lap, pauses as tlu:; vehicle 
whirls by; the cyclops round tin; ;invil susptaid their 
ringing hammers, and sulTer the iron to grow cool; 
and the sooty spectre in brown pa jiei* cap), labouring 
at the bellows, leans on the handle for a moment, 
and permits the asthmatic engine to hea ve a, long- 
drawn sigh, while he glares through the murky 
smoke and sulphurous gleams of tlie sniitb>-. 

Perhaps the impending holiday might have given 
a more than usual animation to the country, for it 
seemed to me as if everybody was in good looks 
and good spirits. Game, poultry, and other 
luxuries of the table, were in brisk circulation in tire 
villages; the grocers’, laitchers’, and fruiterers’ shops 
were thronged with customers 'rhe housewi\-es 
were stirring briskly about, putting their dwellings in 
order; and the glossy branches of holly, with their 
bright red berries, began to a,ppear at the windows. 
My little tnivelling companions ha<l luxai looking 
out of the coach windows for the Inst lew miles 
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recoij;-nisinK even' tre.e rind cottrijjje ns they niipronclied 
home, nnd now tlrere uris n y'enenil Iiurst of joy- - - 
“There’s John! nnd tlun-e’s old Carlo! nnd there’s 
Bnntain ! e.ried tire linjipy little roj>’ues, clni){)in^' 
their linnds. 

.■\t the end ol the Inne was an old soher-look'iiii^ 
servant in livery wnitin.t;- for them ; he was ru'com- 
panied hy n sujH'rnnnunted })ointer and liy tlu; 
redouhtnhk' Hnntnni, n little old rat of a pony with 
a shnp',i--y mnniy who stood dozin|4- (luietly Iry the 
road-side litth' dreatninp;' of the hnstlinjt' times that 
awaited him. 

I was pleased to see the fondness witli wiiich 
the little fellows leaped alrout the steady old foot- 
man, and lui,i;'g'ed tlu:; prointer, wlio wrig'itled Iris 
whole body for joy. Itut Bantam was the great 
object of inter<‘st ; all wanted to mount at oncey and 
it was with some diHiculty that jolin arranged that 
they should ride by turns, and tlu; eldest should 
ride (irst. Off they set at last, one on tiu; pony, 
and the other holding John’s hands; both talking 
at onc(', and ovt-rpowering Ixim with questions rdiout 
home and with school anecdotes. I looked after 
them with a feeling in which I do not know wlurther 
pleasure; or melancholy predominated; for I was 
reminded of those days when, like them, I had known 
neither care nor sorrow, and a holiday was tlu; 
summit of earthly felicity. 


— Washington Irving. 
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NOTES 

The day precedhuj Christmas, i.e., Cliristmjis evo. 
ham'pers of game, baskets cotitainin^’ part rid L>t), idieasant, .JLj'roiise 
etc., often sent as Christmas gifts. 
emancipation, freedom from task's. 
abhorred thraldom, hated slavery. 
pedagogue, schoolmaster. 

Bucephalus, the famous cliarger of .‘Vlexjinder t he OriMd-. 
Christmas greens, liolly, mistletoe^ and i\’>' us(‘d t,t> decorate 
English Jiouses at Christmas. 

officials ; people wiHi a |)ai1ieuhir dut y to 

perform. 

air, general appearance a,nd heliaviour. 
fraternity, brotlierhood, or class, of coach men , 
crgft or mystery, trade or occupation. 
mottled, spotted. potations, dec'p driiddngs. 
multiplicity, a large nuinlMvr. 
caulijiairer, a kind of vegetable. 

bouquet, l)uncli. enamoured, loving: in love with Itini. 
srriall clothes, breeches. 

jockey-boots, long boots used l)y jockeys; a. jockey is a, 
professiona,! ri<lei’ in hoi’stera,ce.s. 

or rnen \vliose duty it is to taki» tdmrgi‘ of 

horses at roafd-side inns. 
battening, growing fat. 
drippings, remnants of food. 
oranle, a voice of infinite infallil)le wistloni. 
cant, sla,pg, hackneyed e,x|)reHsionH. 
jockey-lore, knowledge of liorsos. 
rag{eniuftms, viig^ed idlers. 
embryo coanhey, a coachman in tlu% nuiking, 
band-boxes, cardboard boxes lor caps, htjiuuds, and otlief light 
articles. 
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himnhtj leer, siftiiificiuit look. 

du import, ('xpressivo of a knovvlodH'e of the confonts of Um 
lolLor. 

hillet-(i(Mx, lovoiettor, 

giilifliiiil, in a Buppn^ssed manner ; scilf-eormciousiy 

iaugliing : it, is often aiTocted. 
jtrnto, clitiiio. 

m'fMlation, Hurmiae or huo.sk as to tlie (IcstinaXion of l.lio 

l)aHsongt5rs. 

ci/clopx, a raco of ono-oyod Hiaiit.s whoso Itusinoss i(; was i,o 
foi-Ho iron for Vuluan ; luince, iippliod f.o l.lacksniifhs. 
Hoat!/ upevlre, soon l,hrouHii tlio smoko, flio ludlows-man sooms 

dim a,s a, 

milmitUic entiin(u 1.1 le Ixillows (miitting aJr with a, nnise like 
that ma,do lay persons sullaain;.^ from a,sthma. 
siiixnuuiHtUei/, i)ast work aaul pei^sioned olT. 
pointer, (loif used in shooting f^aane ; when it sctails ji bird, it 
staaids wit.h its nose pointed in tlie {lirtHd ii)n of the 

^^'a.nu^ ; hence tlie ruime. 
redoubtable, hi^flinnot-tled ; iised Inniiorously, 

J ootiua )t , man-serv'ant with duties inside tlie houseu 
HUnuiiit oj eartkhj Jelieitp, the |4'reatest ha|)|)ines.s in tho 
world. 

i«h]RCIShlB 

L (dv(‘, hri(‘f answca’s to the following (iiU’stJcais : 

Wlu>r(< worn fho passoiiHors in tlu^ c.o.uiii koium ? 
hall CJliristimas |)r(>son(,s <lid tlio coach carry'.' Who wi'ro 
Iho inside passouHors 1' Whoro vvoro tho little hoys HoinH'/ 
What was the length of thoir holidays What joys of liomo 
(lid they anti<'.ip!i, to wliiki ill tho coach ? Why woro llioy so 
very impationt to moot Ihuitam? Under whoso particular 
guardianship vvoro tlio hoys'i' What was tlioir opinion of tlm 
coachman ? 

(b) How was tho coaijhiiian regarded ail along tho road ? 
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Describe the scene when the stago-coacli entered a village. 
Why was tlie passing of a coach an event of niueli s|)ecula,tion 
at the hlacksmi til’s ? 

(c) Why was there more than the nsuai aninialiion in the 
country that day ? 

(d) Who had come to meet tlie tliree little fellows? What 
did the boys do on leaving the coach ? In what manner did 
they set off homeward ? 

2. Describe in your own words tiu5 drt'ss, mannei*, 
language and air of a ty|:)iea,l, old sta.ge-(a)a.eh!na,n. 

3. Write a letter to youi* friend describing your lindings 
just before breaking up for the holida,y«, lUid youv i)la,ns for 
spending the holidays in the best possii)le wa,y. 

4. Write a short essay on “Hta^geH-oaclu's anti TraJns.” 

Hints : — Differences in r— (^r) Hjieed and (auivornonco. (h) 

Intimacy with other passengers, (r) Htalion rcait-rooin and 
inn. (r?) Numbers of peoiile who tra-volhal t hen aaid now. 
(The bus is the modern stage-coach). 

5. [Jse the [ollowing words aaid |)hnis(*s in t heir correct 
meanings in sentences of your own construction 

Impending, a world of enjoyment, enmnci|)a.t it)n, anticipa- 
tion, look torward to ; personage, in consiHiuencia of, pr<n’uhart, 
enamoured of, inherent in, ahsoluto, hangi'i’s-on, in tunhryo, 
superannuated, redoiibtahlc, the summit (»f tairt hly hihcity. ' 

6. Change the lollowing Negative sento!ic(>s into 
Affirmative sentences, witliout adtering tlie. mea.ning : 

{a) I could not l)ut notice the moio than ordiruir) a,ir of 
bustle and importance of the eoaohmaii. (/d Wdnaovtu* an 
English stage-Goaclinian ma.y he s<ieti, lies cannot In? mistiakcn 
for one of any otlier craft. (/■) Tltere was not. a htalge in tluj 
whole country that he could not id) Ht* has no cd.hor 

duty than driving the coach from om^ stagt^ to anot lua*. 
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t. Ivew rili(‘. tiluj following' soniidiicos using I, he ofilior 
dogroes of (HTiiipiu'ison : — 

(u) They seeiiieil to look I'orvviird to the inecking with 
Bantu, 111 with the groatost iinpal.i.uiet^. (h) 'I’hey pivnouiiced 
hini the best fellow ill the world. (<■) P.antain possessed most 
virtues of all sti'eds since the days of Buc.oplialus. 

S. Insert siiitahle pivpositions in the hiiink siwiees 

l)elow : — “ 

i(t) Tliey IiMtl six weoks’ enin,iiaipa,l/{Mn tiu^ thra Jdnm 
hook, birch naal pcda-^o^pitx 

(/r) I look for\v;rr<l {)lc;isui’c nicel-in.^ you su,4Miu. 

(<*) tht\ da.rk, he inisl.ook mo a, l)Ui’^Ja,r. 
o/) lit', hikes i)ritlc \vca,i'iu,i^‘ liis host cloth(?s. 

(/\) Noailaio.ss aaid propriety r)orsou is a;imost. inlmwni 
a,, Pi’cru^hmaai. 

(./) lie has IVi'rjUont conldriuuuas th(‘ villaa^i^ housowivi‘s 

Irim a.s a, man “ u’rtMit trust., 

iii) All look up hiiu as aai orach*. 

ill) I ho s<)oty spccaau ~ l)r<)\vii |>a.pcr ea)), lalaniriug 

the hollows, lt*aus tlu* luindlo, while* ho |:][laros llu* murkv 

siuoko. ' • 
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6. THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 

[This is from Tom Broiru'i^ School Dat/s^ l)>' Thom oh HikjJich 
(1822-1896). The book f^ives a vivid picture of ji scliool-boy’s life 
at the famous English Public School, ll.ngb>% in the da,vs of tlie great 
Headmaster, Dr. Arnold. The hero of tlu* story is Tom Drown, 
who is now in the Lower Eourth Porni. M'h.gging ’ wm,s a, spi^cial 
feature of the school. Every young student hiul to fag (do menial 
work) for the praepostors (monitors or senior l)o.\s). Ever\^ prae- 
postor had three or four fags attavlual to him. In the morning, 'they 
cleaned his study. Prom supper time till nine o’ doek they 
attended a praepostor. Tlahr work consisted in going to the 
buttery for beer, bread and clu'ese, elea.ni!p.t l-ht‘ cM,ndlesti(‘ks a,nd 
putting in new caudles, toasting cheese, bottling beer, and (atrrying 
messages about the house. When tlu' praepostor lunl some work 
to be done, he called the tag’s, a,nd the three in atljcnthuice raved to 
him. The l)oy wlio wjis hist, had to do the work. 

Some of tlie Sixth Porin ha,d leftselaud, and th<< laovly n,p|H)iuted 
praepostors were weak, so tlie l)ig Pifth h orm boys usurped their 
privileges. The schooMiouse fell into a, sta-ti* (d‘ .lisordm*. About 
tln^s tme the pinepostor for Tom ra,ggetl, left and h'hishman, 

a Idfth Inirni boy and a. bully, moved into tla* \aea.nt room. Then 
began a reign ot terror, klany of tlu! small bo\s jotneil tfJiadJjer and 
determined to resist the bullies. The <dlurt8 they ma,de ul shakt* oil 
the tyranny of tlie bullies, avo spoken of by the a.nthor a,s ‘77/c fldr 
of Iiulcpenih‘iicr'.\ 

I 

East and Tom were one everiini;- sitting in their 
study. They had done their work <,f first Itjsson, 
and Tom was in a brown stud\', brooding-, likr a 
young William Tell, upon tlie wrongs of' fags in 
general, and his own in iiarticular. 

a -r « 

1 say. Scud,” said he at last, rousing hiinst'lf to 
snuff the candle, “what right havi; the fifth-form 
boys to fag us as they do ? ” 
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“ No more than you liavo to fa^ them,” 

answcnid h-ast, without lookinjj;’ up from an oaiiy 
nunihc'r ol ‘Pickwick,’ wliicli was just comini;' out, 
and which lu^ was luxurioiisly (kwouriiif;, stn'tcluxl 
on his hack on tlu; sofa. 

lom rolapsiHl into his brown study, and hiast 
went on roadinj;' and chucklinj;'. The contrast of the 
hoys lac(!S would have jfivcsn infinite amusement to 
a ]ook(‘r-on, die one so solemn and hip;- with mij;'hty 
purpose, die other radiant and hulihlino' <>vJr 
with fun. 

l )o you k'liow, okl h'llow, I’\'o been thinkin.i; it 
over a ttood deal,” hej;'an Tom a,!;'ain. 

Oh, yes, 1 know, laj;'<;in>; you are tliinlcini;' of. 

IIan,i;' it all, hut li.sten hme. Tom liere’s fun. 

Mr. Winkle’s horse- ” 

“ And I’ve madi' up my mind,” liroke in Tom, 
“that I won’t lap,' except for the sixth.” 

“ ( Hiite right, too, my ho\-,” cried Ibest, putting 
his fingt'r on the placi' and looking up; “ hut a pretty 
jieck ol troubles you’ll get into, it you’re going to 
play that game. Mowever, I’m all for a strike 
mysell, il wv can get otlu'rs to join it’s getting 
too had.” 

“Can’t we get .some sixth-form fellow to take it 
up ?^” asked Tom. 

“ Well, perhaps we might ; Morgtin would 
interfere, I think. Only,” added East, afUu- 
moment’s pause, “you see we should have to tell 
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him about it, and that’s against School principles. 
Don’t you remember what old Broolce said about 
learning to take our own parts ? ” 

“ Ah, I wish old Brooke were back" again— -it was 
all right in his time.” 

“ Why, yes, you see, then the strongest and best 
fellows were in the si.xth, and the fifth-form fellows 
were afraid of them, and they Icept good order ; liut 
now our sixth-form fellows are too small, and the 
fifth don’t care for them, and do what they like in 
the house.” 

“ And so we get a double set of masters,” cried 
Tom, indignantly; “the lawful ones, wlio are 
responsible to the Doctor at an_y rate, and tlie 
unlawful — the tyrants, wlio arti responsilile to 
nobody.” 

“ Down with the tyrants! ” cried Ifast ; “ I’m all 
for law and order, and hurrah for a revolution.” 

I shouldn’t mind if it were onh' for young 
Brooke, now,” said Tom “ he’s such a good-*lu;art- 
ed, gentlemanly fellow, and ought to Ixi in the 
sixth— Fd do anything for him. Bui that black- 
guard hlashman, who never speaks to one without 
a kick or an oath — ” 

" The cowardly brute,” broke in Bast, “howl 
hate him! And he knows it too, he knows that 
you and I think him a coward. What a bore 
that hes got a study in this passjige! Don’t 
you hear them now at supper in his den? Brandy- 
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punch going, I 11 ]x;t. j Doctor would 

come out and catcli liim. VVc must change our 
study as soon as wc; can.” 

“Change or no changer I’ll newau- fag for him 
again, ’ said lom, thumping thc^ table. 

II 

“ Fa-a-a-ag ! ” .sounded along tlu! pas.sage from 
Flashman’s study. The two l,oy.s looked at one 
anotfu'r i.n silence. It had struck nine, .so the n*gula.r 
iiighl-lags had lett duty, a.nd they \vt;re tiu' neaix'st 
to the supper-} Kirty. Fast sat U}) and heg;ui to loolc 
comical, as he alvvav's did under dilliculties. 
lHi-a-a,-ag ! again. No answer. 

Ilere, Drown! Jtast! \’ou cunsed young 
skulks,^ roared out Flasliman, coming to liis ujxni 
clooi , I know you ix* iii"" no .shirking.” 

Tom stole to tlieir door, and drew the holts as 
noisek^ssl)- as lu;^ could ; Fast blew out tlie candle. 

D:uTica,dc tin; first,” whispered he. “Now, Tom 
mind, no surrender.” 

“ Trust me for tlnit,” said Tom between his 
teeth. 

In another minuU; they heard tlie sufjper-party 
turn out and come down the j)a.s.s;ig(! to th<;ir 
door, fhey held their breaths, and heard whispi^r- 
ing, of which they only made out Idashman’s 
words, I know tlu: young brutes are in.’ 

Then came summonses to open, which being 
unanswered, the assault commenced : luckily the 
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door was a good strong oak one, and resisted the 
united weight of Flashman’s party. A pause 
followed, and they heard a besieger remark, 
“ They’re in safe enough — don’t you see how the 
door holds at top and liottom ? sc’i the holts must 
be drawn. We should have forced the loclc long 
ago.” East gave Tom a nudge, to call attention 
to this scientific remark. 

Then came attacks on particular panels, one 
of which at last gave way to the repc^atcul Iviclcs; 
but it broke inwards, the brolcen piiu'.e got jammed 
across, the door being lined with green baize, and 
couldn’t easily be removed from outside ; and the 
besieged, scorning further concealment, strengtliened 
their defences by pressing the (aid of tlKa'r sofa 
against the door. So, after one or two more 
ineffectual efforts, Flashman and Co. retired, vowing 
vengeance in no mild terms. 

Ill 

The morning after the siege tlu; storm bunst 
upon the rebels in all its violence'. Flashman laid 
wait, and caught Tom before second lesson, and 
receiving a point blank ‘No,’ when told to fetch his 
hat, seized him and twisted his arm, and went 
through the other methods of turtur(.: in use. “ .! fc 
couldn’t make me cry, though, ” as Tom said trium- 
phantly to the rest of the rebels, “ and I Iciclced his 
shins well, I know.” And soon it crept out that a lot 
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of the fags were in league, and Flashman excited his 
associates to join him in bringing the young vaga- 
bonds to their senses ; and the house ^vas filled with 
constant chasings, and sieges, and licidngs of all 
sorts; and in return, the liullies’ beds were pulled to 
pieces, and drenched with, water, and their names 
written up on the wa,lls with, every insulting epitliet 
which the fag invention could furnish. Tire war, in 
short, raged fiercely; but soon, as Diggs liad tcild 
them,, all the better fellows in the (iftli gave up trving 
to lag them, and public feeling began to set against 
hla.sh,m,an and his two or three intimates, and the}' 
were obliged to ka.ic]) their doings more secret, but 
being tliorough, l)a,d fellows, missed no opportunit}' of 
torturing in iirivatc. 

IV 

fin imitation of tlie Derby lottery, the lioyK lield lotteries at 
school. On a certain Saturday a lottery was arranged to I,,, drawn 
m the Uall. All the tickets were fohled u„ an.l placed in a hat. 
riu! names of the favourite horses likely to win thi.i race were 
written on a few tickets. These were the prize tickets. One boy 
ca ed out the lists of boys’ names, and each boy, as bis name was 
called, drew a ticket from the liat, shouting the roHiill. 'Die big 
sporting sot bad all drawn blanks. Then came the turn of the small 
boys Tom was in luck, and drew ‘Harkaway,’ which was one of 
the favourite horses. FlaHlimaii pounced upon Tom and asked him 
o s<dl his ticket for live shillings. Tom stoutly refused. Thereupon 
JMHslunan and hin sot proceodod to torture him ] 

“ No, no ! ” said Flashman, pushing in, “ leave 
me to deal with him ; we’ll draw lots for it 
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afterwards. Now, sir, you Icnoiv me — \ ■oil’ll sell 
‘Harkaway’ to us for five shilling's, or you’ll repent it.” 

“I won’t sell a bit of him,” answered Tom, 
shortly. 

“ You hear that now ! ” said Fkishnian, turning' 
to the others. He’s the coxiest \'oung black-guard 
in the house — I always told you so. We’re to have 
all the trouble and risk of getting uj) tlie lotteries for 
the benefit of such fellows as lie. ” 

Flashman forgets to explain what risk the)' ran, 
but he speaks to willing ears. (lainbling inak’es 
boys selfish and cruel as well as men. 

“ That’s true — we always draw lilanks, ” cried 
one. “Now, sir, you shall sell half at an)' rate. ” 

“I won’t,” said Tom, flushing up to his liair, and 
lumping them all in his mind with, his sworn enemy, 

“ Very well then, let’s roa.st him,” cried Flash- 
man, and catches hold of Tom l)y the collar; one or 
two boys hesitate, but tire rest join in. Fast seizes 
Tom’s arm and tries to pull him awa,)*, but is knoclced 
back by one of the boys, and Tom is dragged along 
struggling. His shoulders are jiuslu'd against the 
mantelpiece, and he is held by main force before the 
fire, Flashman drawing his trouse.rs tight ]))■ wa)- of 
extra torture. Poor East, in more pain t'V(;n than 
Tom, suddenly thinks of Diggs, and darts ol'f to find 
him. “Will you sell now for ten shillings?” says 
one boy who is relenting. 

Tom only answers by groans and struggkis. 
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I say, Flashey, he has had cn<>u,!’'h, ” says tlie 
same boy, dropping the arm he holds. 

“No, no, another turn’ll do it,” nnswt'rcd 
Flashman. But poor Tom is done already, turns 
deadly pale, and his head falls forward on his })reast 
just as Diggs, in frantic excitement, rushes into tiu' 
hall with East at his heels. 

“ You cowardly brutes ! ” is all he can sa.\-, as hc' 
catches Pom from them and sup})orts him to tlu; 1 hill 
table. Good God! he’s dying. Here get some 
cold water--run for the houselceeper. ” 

Flashman and one or two others slinlc a way ; the 
rest ashamed and sorry, bend over Tom or run* for 
water, while East darts off for the houselceeper. 
Water comes, and they throw it on his hands and 

face, and he begins to come to. “Mother!” the 

words came feebly and slowly—" it’s very cold 
toanght. ” Poor old Diggs is blubbering like ^ child, 
hcie am I goes on Tom, opening his eve.s. 

Ah! I remember now,” and he shut his eves a-'^ain 
and groaned. ' 

a we can’t do any good, 

and the housekeeper will be here in a minute, ” and 
all but one steal away ; he stays with Diggs, silent 
and sorrowful, and fans Tom’s face. 

1 he housekeeper comes in with strong salts and 
ioni sooii recovers enough to sit up. There ’is a 
smell ot burning ; she examines his clothes, and 1<h>1cs 
up inquiringly. The boys are silent. 

, N. I. .B* B« V-4 
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“ How did he come so ? ” KTo a.ras 
There’s been some bad worlc lier'O 
looking very serious, “ and I sh.a.11 sp 
Doctor about it. ” Still no answer. 

“ Hadn’t we better carry him to tlxG 
suggests Diggs. 

“Oh, I can walk now,” says 'Tom - 
by East and the housekeeper, goes to tla< 
The boy who held his ground is soon 
rest, who are all in fear of their livetJ. 
peach?” “Does she know about it ? ” 

; ; ' “ Not a word— he’s a staunch little ft! 
pausing a moment, lie adds, “ I’lxi sick o 
what brutes we’ve been ! ” 

'T/zo*. 

NOTEK 

In a brown study, plunged in deep thouglit. 
brooding, meditating constantly. 

William Tell, a famous Swiss archer, who was fort 
the Austrian governor of Switzorland, to sh 
at an apple placed on tlio head of his ojaly 
banished, but subsequently managed to hill -fc' 
Scud, nickname of East, a friend of Tonci Browrx. 
.muff, remove the burnt part of the wick. 
fag us, exact menial work from us. 

tezOTottsZ?/ reading with avidity and. on 
mighty purpose, i.e. freeing themselves fi'om the fcy 
bullies. 

hang it all, let that go ; don't mind it. 

Mr. Winkle, a- member of the Piokwick Olnb; tho 
the journey of the Piokwiokians to ISdCanor- E 
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Mr. Winkle rode a big bony horse which behaved in : 
most mysterious manner. [Bead Chapter V tL 
Pickwich Papers, Charles Dickens.] 
a pretty peck of tronhles etc., you will suffer for it. 
play that game, refuse to fag for the Fifth Form 
to take it up, i.e. take up our cause. 

again.,t Schod principles, tale-bearing is against the tradition 
of a public school. •-'■muon 

take our <nun parts, fight our own battles 
the lauful ones, the Sixth Form boys. 

hurrah for a revolution, let us do awiv wJfK ^ , 

Kfth Form. ^ tyrauny of tlie 

Blackguard, scoundrel, rvhat a bore, how vexatious I 

11 

skulks, shirkers. 

te«por„y . .-efen-tag to tl„ bolt .t tl,., 

nudge, gentle push of the elbow. 
scientific remark, shrewd observation. 
panel, board that forms the middle part of door 
"0< ttatob tb. 

ineffecUtal, fruitless. 

Ill 

ifa .im bunt ««,„ the fory of the I.nllioe wot . 

» t S; pi"“ ‘'> i>o™=0 „„ ,1„, r, J 

^ , iiont pait of tho leg. crept out, became known 

joined together 

”""1:'° “ '«=»■»> ««.i i.o..ishi.,g 

licking, beating. 

*mcm. 
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insulting epithet, word of abuse. 

toJiich the fag inmntion etc., which the fags could tliink of 
public feeling... them, all the boys of tlie scliool turned against 
the bullies. 

IV 

Ilarhaioap, the name of a favourite horse. 
repent it, be sorry for your conduct. 
coxiest, most vain and proud. 

flushing up to his Iumt, his wliole face turning red. 
lumping them all etc., thinking tliatallthe boys there were the 
accomplices of Flashman. 
relenting, softening ; 

has had enough, lias been tortured suilicientiy; 
another hold him before tlio lire once more, ami he 

will yield. 

in frmitic excUemmt terribly agitated. 
slinh away, slip quietly away in sliamo. 
to come to, to recover his senses. 
hkibbering, crying in sympatlry. 
all but one, this one is East. 
salts, smelling salts. 

holdhu groinul, stayed with him when tho rest had ruu away. 
tn fear of tlwir lives, in mortal foai- lest tho matter should 
reach the ears of tho Doctoi\ 

speak out ; tell what liad happened and wlio was to- 
blame. 

sick of, disgusted witlu 


EXERCISES 

sentence — following quoMtiouH in a complete 

(a) What was Tom Brown brooding upon ? What was 
East doing? What did Tom rosolvo to do? What was 
Bast's opinion on the matter? Why could they nut bring 
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wer^if •^’ Who 

1/ ' w?" <^hey '’>«1 to obey ? 

Tom and EW 7 “ <-''>‘‘‘fc “i«-l>t ■> What, <lid 

lom and Las do when Flaslnnan called out for a, fas ? What 

d cl llashman s party do to get at tl,e ,-el,els v Wlvd w ! 
the result of the siege? ' ' ' ' 

W What incident brought matters to a, crisis'- Wb.,f 

shorts did the fags make to resist the bullies'- Wlrit di M l' ' 

bullies do to bring the rebels to their sen" V , , ' 

fags retaliate ? What do you understand -tlu n ,' 

did T • '» Jottcu'v - Win- 

did Tom rotuso to sell his tick,!)- wi 1 h 

Flashman punish Tom I'or his olistin-mv '- n 

stopped ? Wliy did Tom not peach Wln'r") 
houso 

Write an essay dcscribiiuMlw. W c , 

in three ^rragraplis :-Gausc. course, and l-esult 

J -j/r: “ j: s;, ';z:i 7‘’“Z' “ 

.0 ao„.. w,». 

yo.,;cw„ I:;;::; “»‘™“ -s ,, 

, “ ''''study; brood u|ion ; jiretiv iiocl- , i' i i i 

at any rate; down will,- 1 W\ !« < k oi tnuddes; 

.-v,::,' ; 



" „iu” u!„';;’;;i’; “"““■i"!’" izZr 

law lind Ol'doi* -tnd jnn‘inil» I’ * • >. f Hj ;j|| {^j|. 

miatl if it wore) only foi- V „ ‘'ovoIttLii])). “1 sleeei)|,l,|') 

--..uoorfoeu-o, 
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him. But that blackguard Plashman, who never speaks to 
me without a kick or an oatli — 

“ The cowardly brute,” })roke in East, “liow I liate him! 
And he knows it too, he knows that you and I think him a 
coward. What a bore he has got a study in tins passage ! 
Don’t you hear them now at supper in Ins den ?” 

7. Turn the following into staternonts 

(a) What right have the Fifth-form l)oys to fa.g us ? (b) 

Can’t we get some Sixtli-form fellow to talvo it up? (c) Don’t 
you remember what old Brooke said al)Out learning to take 
our own parts? (d) Hadn’t wo l)etter carry him to the siclc- 
room ? 

8. Change the following exckimatory sentences into 
statements : — 

(a) What a boro tluit hc\s got a study in this passage! 
(b) What brutes we have been ! (e) ThcMjowardly })rute, how 
I hate him ! (d) Would tliat old Bi*ooke W(U*e baclv again ! 

9. (a) i. They have no more right tlian you Imvo to fag 
them. 

a. Poor East was in moro pain than Tom, 

Expie&b the abo\G sontencos using fiho Positi\'o degree 
of comparison. 

(b) He is the coxiest young l)lackgi:mrd in tlie 
house. 

Use the comparative and the pemitivo dogroos of 
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7. AN ADVENTURE ON THE ROAD 

[This piece is from ‘Bomany Ryo’ by Georyr Borrow (1H0;5— 18H1) 
His father was an officer in the army, and Horrow’s hoyhoo.! was 

Ws father's regiment, gaining smatterines 
lienoh. Italian and Spanish, and acquiring tlie lore „f 
noise-coupers and gipsies. Ho travelled with tile gipsies ovr 

arTZ Tn ‘ ’ «"‘l ‘ ilye * 

out the gipsies, and a regular aiitobiograjiliy of Uomnv.' 
cn- gipsies was encamped in Mumper’s Dingle in 

language 'S ‘•'■omanv 

anguage. One day Borrow purchased a line horse from tl,',. 

andlord of miinnnearby. After disposing .of his pnipert wh! h 

consisted of his pony, tout and tinker-tools, he set out as a tmve le 

This IS an account ot his first adventure on the road.J 

I might have travelled about six miles, ain()n<''st 
cross-roaj and lanes, when suddenlv I found nu’svlf 

lead due nortli. As I wended alon;,. this, I s,w a 
man upon a donkey, riding towards me. The nnn 
was commonly dressed, with a. broad felt hat on his 
head, and a kind of satchel on his back ; he .semual 
to be in a mighty hurry, and was everv now and 
then belabouring the donkey with a ciuigel. 'Flu- 
donkey, however, which was a fine large cn-atun- of 

cad tinned back as much as jiossihle movirp. 

from one side of tlie road to the oilier, ii„d ,„it' 
making much forward way. As 1 inssed } ■ 

the selc of the day. asldi« him, at the same ti,,,,, 
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why he beat the donkey ; whereupon tlie fellow, 
eyeing me aslcance, told me to mind my own 
business, with the addition of something which I 
need not repeat. I had not proceeded a furlong 
before I saw seated on the dust In^ tlie wayside, 
close by a heap of stones, and with, several Hints 
before him, a respectable-looldng old man, with 
a straw hat and a white smock, who was weeping 
bitterly. 

“ What are you crying for, fa,ther ? ” said I. 
“ Have you come to any hurt? ” 

“ Hurt enough,” sobhed the old man, “ I ha,ve 
been just tricked out of the best ass in lingland 
by a villain, who gave me notliing hut tliese tnish in 
return,” pointing to tlie stones beforti In'm.. 

“ I really scarcely understand n'ou,” said I, “ I 
wish you would e.\p]ain yourself more ck,;a,rly.” 

“ I was riding on my ass from marktd,” said the 
old man, “when I met here a fellow with a. saclr on 
his back who, after staring at tin,' a.ss and me :i 
moment or two, asked me if I would s(,‘ll lier. I 
told him that I could not think ol sc'liing her, as she 
was very useful to me, and thougli an animal, my 
true companion whom I loved as much as if she 
were my wife and daughter. I then attempted to 
pass on, but the fellow stood befon' m<‘, Ixgging me 
to sell her, saying that he would give nu; aiulhing 
for her ; well, seeing that he persisted, 1 .siiid at last 
that, if I sold her, I must have si.x pounds for her. 
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and I said so to get rid of him, for I snw tli;it he \\’;is 
a shabby fellow, who had probably not six sliillings 
in the world; but I had better liavc held iny 
tongue,”^ said the old man, crying more iiittia-]}- tlian 
before, “for the words were scircely out of my 
mouth, when he said he would give me what I 
asked, and taking the sack from his back, he pulled 
out a steelyard, and going to the heap of stones 
there, he took up several of them and w<‘iglic'd them, 
then flinging them down before me, lie said, ‘llure' 
are six pounds, neighbour ; now, get off the.’ass and 
hand over to me.’ Well, I sat like one dumb- 
foundered for a time, till at last I asked him what 
he meant. What do I mean,’ said he, ‘ \ ou oltl 
rascal, why, I mean to claim my purcliase,’ ai’td th<>n 
he swore so awfully, that, scarcely Imowifig ii hal 1 
did I got down, and he jumped on the animal, and 
rode off as fast as he could.’’ 


I suppose he was the f.-llow," sai.l I, " 

I just now met u,>on a fine Kmy ass, wl,i..|, hr was 

beating with a cudgel.” 

“ I dare say lie was,” said the old man, “ f 
saw him beating lur as he rode a.u'a\ , and 1 thouj.ht 

I should Iin ve died. 

“r never heard such a, story,” said I; “uell. <!o ^■ou 
me<m to submit to such a piece of roguen- (luimiv ?” 

Oh, dear, s,-dd the old man, “ wliat' ran 1 .!o 
lam sevaity-nmc years of age; I am bad on mv 

feet, and daren t go rifter liiind’ 
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Shall I go ? ” said I ; “ the fellow is a thief, 
and any one has a right to stop him.” 

'■ Oh, if you could but bring her again to me ” 
said the old man, “ I would bles.s you to my d}'in'>' 
day , but have a care ; I don t know but after all the 
law may say that she is his lawful purchase. I asked 
six pounds for her; and he gave me six pounds” 

“ Six flints you mean,” said I ; “ no, no, tlie law 
is not quite so bad as tliat cither ; I know something 
about her and am sure tliat she will never 
sanction such a quibble. At all events, rH ride 
after the fellow.” 

Thereupon turning tlie horse round, I put him 
to Iris very best trot; 1 rode nearly a mile without 
obtaining a glimpse of the fellow, and was becoming 
■ apprehensive that he had esca.i)ecl me I.}- turning 
down some bypath, two or three of wliich. I had 
passed. Suddenly, how<:;ver, on tin; road making a 
slight turning, 1 perceived him right befom me, 
moving at a tolerably swift pm;e, having b\’ this’ 
time probably overcome the resistancx; of the animal. 
Putting my horse to a full gallop I siuiuU'd at the 
top of my voice, “Get off that donkev, vou rascal 
and give her up to me, or Til ride you down. ” The’ 
fellow hearing the thunder of the horse’s hoofs 
belund him, drew up on one side of the road. 

What do you want?” said he, as 1 stopjied my 
charger, now almost covered with sweat and foam 
close beside him. “ Do you want to rob me ? ” 
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To rob you?” said I. “No! but to takt; from 
you Jiat ass, of which you have justrobl )e( l itsou ner.” 

“I have robbed no man, ” said the b'llow; “f 
just now purchased it fairly of its master, and’ the 
law will give it to me ; he asked six pounds for it, 
and I gave him six pounds. ” 

Six stones you mean, you rascal, ” said I; 
get down, or my horse shall be uj)t>n n’ou in a 
moment. ” Then with a motion of my reins,' i c:aused 
the horse to rear, pressing his sides with mv luvls as 
if I intended to malce him leap. 

“Stop,” said the man, -‘Til get down, and then 
try if I can’t serve you out. ” He then gut down, 
and confronted me with his cudgel; he was a 
horrible-looking fellow, and seemed iirepared for 
anything. Scarcely, however, had Ii(> disnuuml.H 
when the donkey jerked the bridle out of his haixi’ 
and probably in revenge for the usage slu' had’ 
received, gave him a pair of tremendous'kicks on the 
lip with her hinder legs, which overturned him, .n»! 
then scampered down the road, the was siu- had 
come. Pretty treatment tins,” sidd t'he lulluss, 

to his side, I wish I may not be lanuul for life. ” 

And if you be, ” .said I, “it wouk! uhtoIv M-rve 
you light, you rascal, for trying to cheat a poor old 
man out of his^property by quibliling at u.mis, " 

rascal “you lu-, 1 am no 
rascal, and as for quibbling with words- suppose 
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I did ! What then ? AIJ the first people do it ! The 
gentlefolk that call themselves tire guides of the 
popular mind do it! I’m no ignoramus. I read the 
newspapers, and know what’s wliat. ” 

You read them to some puriiose, ” said I 
“Well, if you are lamed for life, and unfitted f(.)r any 
active line— turn newspaper editor; I should sa\- \-ou 
are perfectly qualified, and this day’s adx'enlurc may 
be the foundation of your fortune.” Tliereupon 
I turned round and rode off. 


The fellow followed me with a torrent of a,buse. 

Confound you,” .said he— yet tliat was not the 
expression either—" I Icnow you ; you are one of the 
horse patrol, come down into the country on leave 
to see your relations. Confound you, you and the 
like of you have knocked my business on the liead 
near London, and I suppose we shall have you 
shortly in the country. ” 

“To the newspaper office,” said I, ‘‘and 
fabricate falsehoods out of Hint stones.” Then 
touching the horse with my heels, I trotted off, and 
coming to the place where I had seen tlie old ’man, 

I found him there, risen from die ground, and’ 
■embracing his ass. 

I told him that I was tra.ve]ling down the road 
and said, that if his way lay in the .sanii; direction a.s 
mine, he could do no better than accompan>' me for 
some distance, lest the fellow, who for aught 1 knt'w 
might be hovering nigh, might catch him alone, and 
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again get his ass from him. After tlranking rm^ for 
my oiler, which he said he would accept, lu; got 

upon his ass, and we procecxled togt,;tliei' down 
the I'oad. 

— I »( trrmi'. 

NO'I'IOH 

Satchd, KiniiJl loatluM' haK'. 

mu/Iiii/, very si'ea,!:. /icld/Miiirinij, (.■lini.sliiii!.!. 

/nlwr (/rey, Khiny groy eelour. forimni min, pinar.-ss 
the Hda oj thr ihiy, a, fi-iendiy greeting in passing. 
emntj vie adouiir, looking ut mo susi)icioiisly. " 

nund my own hadnens, i.o. not to ine.l.lle whl, (j,e allmrs ,.i 

others. 

something etc., oatli or words of almsu. 

S7nook, labourer’s outer giu-uuint. Irivkid, l•ll..afe<i 
trash rubbish, wortbloss stuff. prr.sv'.vPv/, pressed obstinutelv 
adbcUei held 7iiy kmgue, to |,.,ve spoken P. 

him as 1 did. 

steelyard, a kind of l)alaueo. 
dmnbfoundered, struck dumb with Burpri.so 
i dare say, it is very likely. 

Mt, coolly endure, without protest or ros,.nl.ut.n! 
mch a piece of roguery, wicked robbcw. 

to my dying day, as long as 1 live. 
have a care, be cautious. 

(jodible, play on words. at alt emnts, in am caso 
r/r!'"’ mrrehensiiY, miaid. 

■ Cm- its’C.'" -- 

diw nj), stopped. 

to rear, to raise itself on its bind iecs, 

le yon out, retaliate ; repay tbo insult in kind. 
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confronted, stood face to face. 
for anything, for any mischief. 
jerhed, snatched with a sharp sudden pull. 
overturned him, knocked him down. 
scampered, ran hastily, as if frightened. 
serve you right, you richly deserve it. 
the first people, people of high rank. 
ignoramus, ignorant person. 

hnoio lohafs lohat, know a good thing wlion I see one. 
to some purpose, to cheat people, (ironical) 
the foundation of your the inea.ns of making you 

successful in life. 

torrent of abuse, violent flow of abusive woi’ds, 
confound you, a mild oath ; God perplex you. 
horse patrol, mounted police going round a town. 

■ the like of you, people of your type. 

■ knocked my business on the head, spoiled or dasti^oyod my 

method of gaining a liveliliood, i.e. higlnvay ro})b0iy. 
Jabricate etc,, invent lies even from such harndoss things as 

flintstones. 

Jor aught I know, so far as I know. 
hovering nigh, loitering or hiding noar l)y. 

EXERCISES 

1. Answer the following qnostioiw in coniplete 

■ sentences : — 

Why did the man thrash the donkey? Wliat di<l Borrow 
say to the man ? What was the man’s reply ? Wliy was tlio 
old man weeping by the roadside ? .Wlioro did Boi-row over- 
take the donkey thief ? How did Borrow force liim to dis- 
mount ? How did the donkey escape from the thiof ? What 
did Borrow say to the man ? How did the man defend him- 
self? What did the tlpef take Borrow for? What wore 

Borrows’s parting words to the thief ? 
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2. Describe in about, 1/5 lines P.ormw's iith-eiif ruv uiiii 
the donkey thief on tlio road: — 

^ Hints: Old man’, s story— •ridin,!* alltu- ihe thi.-f uvr 
taking him tlie thiGl’s a,rgviinont— the t hief made to ;'i'l tinwo 
donkey serve, s him rigid — Borrow 's iidvice. 

3. Write a letter to your friend kdliiig liini of a reeeiif 
adventure of your own. 

4. Write complex sontonoes using fhe followim: word , 
and phrases : — 

In a mighty hurry: askance; mind one’s huMiiess 
hold one’s tongmj ; dumh-fouiKlercd ; 1 dar.- say. a 

care; at all events; glimpsu ; serve one .ml ; ..,.,ve one 
right ; know what’s what. 

5. Analyse tho following senfenct' in the iiihuiur 

^ Scarcely, howovor, had he dismounted, when the .1 
.lerked the biidlo out of his hand tfie wav sh,. had eom,. 

6. Punctuate writing cai.itaJs wheni n('i-.'ss.,r\ ^ 

Do you want to rol, mo to rol, yon sai.l 1 no hn, „|... 
fiom you that ass of which yon lurve just rohi.ed i|.. owe.-r 1 

have robbed no man said tho fellow I jnst now pmvh,. | „ 

•anly of its ma.stor and the law u ill give it |:« me he a-k.-d m,. 
SIX pounds for It and 1 gave him six pounds six slot vo- 

s.: 

indirL 

»' 

him M pit’ r"'"' “ ‘I'''''' “ "“I" -m-l. 

\c) .Uo yoti mean to Hulnnit tc> sut'h n iMPni* nf r . - t 

0) I rode nearly a mile wifhon nht " 

felloxv fA mi / ">'-h<nit obtaining a glimpse i!.,, 

fel ow. W The fellow hearing the thunder oni„. luL,: |L ’ 
behind hnn, drew up on one side of the road. 
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8. HEREWARD AT WILLIAM’S COURT 

[This is ail oxtract ‘froiii CltarlrH /v ///f/v/r//'** h; -i * i 
Hercward fhr IK,,/,,.. H„,., ' "“'-el 

andLadyOdivn. He u-,,. ,u.e,.s...i „f „ .,,i „ , . 

outlawed. So ,l,e vveefc ov,t k, so,.|< his fnrt.uu.s ,nd' I, , 
strange adventures. When DnI* rv ’ * . 

England, Hereward ,u.,l l.is lollmvers ',',1 f 

■I^le of Ely, a region of fens a, nl.:::;, "" 

the Con.iueiw. J,h.c long, Willia,,n I/ly I,,,! |,V ' “ 

failed. Soon afterwards he a,,,. in lai,| .si,,,,, 

was gcng on, .Hereu.„r.l had n.any .-nlventures J,' „ ill 

lus Nonnans. One .sue.h e.v-,doit is tol.l in this i h v •"“? 

a«a potter, Hercward went to P.ran.lon wher,.' Willin :i,| 

Ho obtained a iiiglifs lo,lgi„,, ‘ «ourt. 

Williaui ;v-as|n-otiaringtoatki,dv hiv f,. ' " "i ” •'''‘'■t 

»ingHereu,.ar,lb,ddIvinkn.id W '"'"r"’'"' i''’"''' 

back. The scullions called him i k. ,1,. ‘ ‘'“'I''’""'' ‘t "" 

J^-nifibt noticed that the n.,tk',! , ^ A 

Wake and took Idia to ilL Ha|| whi!,,'! "''‘•«vnr<] the 

Taillebois and Ear! Warre.nu 1 ! l" <'y Ivo. 

Then the Earl ordered that the > tf 

kitchen and fed.|) I’"' ei should be taken into the 


X 

Earl Warrennes cornnTindc , r i , ■ 
construed bv tho oil' ' ” were 

co™„„d 

laughinq-stock of an Fii'dislinv ' ^ 

a j« to bo ro,*,ed. ; d 'f ‘‘'"'‘“'"ff 

-ys the chroni^i^*;; ' ""r";"'; --l-nchod.- 
Wtod and ba<boro,l T " ' “‘"'“'J' 

notable plan. ' ’ 
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and put him blindfold in the midst of his pots, and 
see what a smash we shall have.” 

Hereward pretended not to understand the 
words, which were spoken in French ; but when they 
were interpreted to him, he grew somewhat red 
about the ears. 

Submit he would not. But if he defended him- 
self, and made an uproar in the king’s court, l^c 
might very likely find himself riding Odin’s horse 
before the hour was out. However, for him, the 
wine and beer had made him stout of lieart, and 
happily when one fellow laid hold of his beard he 
resisted sturdily. ’ 

The man struck' him, and that hard. Hereward 
hot of temper, and careless of life, struck liim again 
right under the ear. ’ 


The fellow dropped for dead. 

. Up leapt cook-boys, scullions, Lecheurs, (wlio 
hung about the Htchen to lecher, lick the plattc'm ) 
and all the foul-mouthed rascality of a givat nicxli- 
aeval household, and attacked Hereward cum fur- 
ci8 et tridentibus, with forks and fleshhooks. 

^ Then was Plereward aware of a great lm.ach, or 
spit before the hre; and recollecting how lu; had 
used such a one as a boy against tin; monks of 
Peterborough, was minded to u.se it against tlu- 
cooks of Brandon; which he did so heartily, that in 

ciri\-i'ii the 

others backward in a heap. 


N 1 . E K. v-5 
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But his case was hopeless. He was soon over- 
powered by numbers from outside, and dragged 
into the hall, to receive judgment for the mortal 
crime of slaying a man within the precincts of the 
Court. 

He kept up heart. He knew that the Idng was 
■there ; he knew that he should most likely get justice 
from the king. If not, he could but discover him- 
self, and so save his life, for that William would kill 
him willingly, he did not believe. 

So he went in boldly and willingly, and up the 
hall, where, on the dais, stood William the Norman. 

William had finished his luncheon, and was 
standing at the board-side. A page held water in 
a silver basin, in which he was washing his hands 
Two more knelt, and laced his long boots ; for he 
was, as always, going a-hunting. 

Then Hereward looked at the face of the great 
man and felt at once that it was the face of the 
greatest man whom he had ever met* 

I am^ not that man’s match," s:dd he to 
himself. “Perhaps it will all end in being his man, 
and he my master.” 

II 

_ “Silence, knaves, "said William, “and speak one 
of you at a time. How came this ? ” 

r. f°>^ooth?” said he, when he 

had heard. A poor English potter comes into 
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my court, and murders my men under my ver\- (>\vs 

churT’^^n you, rascals ! You, 

CM, and he spoke through an English interpreter 

tell me your tale, and justice you shall have or 
take, as you deserve. I am the King of En<-iand 

yetmoie pity.’’"^ ^ «peak h' not 

Hereward fell on his knees. 

safe - I •'»« 

y* And he told his tale nianfully 

storv 

I trvin-^ tr^ Here am’ 

h trying to conciliate these English by justic<> an<l 

mercy, whenever they will let me : and here -ire vou 

ratlsf tfT’ mad and' dc^pe- 

rate, just that you may get a handle against ilunn 

and thus rob the poor wretches and drix- o • * 

the fnr^cf u 7 w^cLcncs ancl drive them into 

lyTTVifK -^T the highest- -from 

aie all at the same game. And I will stop ft ? th.. 
next time I hear of outrage to unarmed n’r.n Or 
harmless woman, I will hang that culirit, wi n Z 

Odo my brothcir hixnself/^ ^ 

^ This e.xcellent speech was enforced with oalh^ v,, 
OO 1 prayed hrventlv that the 

Thou smilest, man?’’ said William, ejuiddy. m 
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the kneeling Hereward. “ So thou understandest 
French?” 

“ A few words only, most gracious king, which 
we potters pick up, wandering evcrywliere with our 
wares,” said Hereward, speaking in French ; for so 
keen was William’s eye, that he thought it safer to 
play no tricks with him. 

Nevertheless, he made his h'rcnch so e.xecrable, 
that the very scullions grinned, in spite of their 
fear. 

Look you,” said William, “ }'ou arc no common 
churl; you have fought too well for that. me 

see your arm.” 

Hereward drew up his sleeve. 

“ Potters do not carry sword-scars like those ; 
neither are they tattooed lilce .linglish Thanes. Hold 
up thy head, man, and let us see th>' throat.” 

Hereward, who had carefully lumg down his 
head to prevent his throat- patterns heing seen, was 
forced to lift it up. 

Aha! So I expected. There is fair ladies’ 
work there. Is not this he who was said to be so 
Hke Hereward? Very good. l>ut Irim in ward till 
I come back from hunting. But do him no harm. 
For and William fixed on 1 lennvard eyt'..s of the 
most intense intelligence — “wtu’e lie I fen-eward him- 
self, I should be right glad to sec; I lereward .safe and 
sound; my man at last, and earl of all between 
Humber and the I'ens.” 
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But Hereward did not rise at the bait. With a 
face of stupid and ludicrous terror, he made reply in 
broken French. 

Make not 

that fiend earl over us. Even Ivo Taillebois there 
would be better than he. Send him to be earl over 
the imps in hell, or over the wild Welsh who are 
worse still : but not over us, good Lord King, whom 
lie nath polled and peeled till we are — ” 

Silence !^” said William, laughing, as did all 
round him. Thou art a cunning rogue enough 
whoever thou art. Go into limbo, and behave 
thyself till I come back.” 

All saints send your grace good sport, and 
hereby me a good deliverance,” quoth Hereward, 
who knew that his fate might depend on the temper 
in which William returned. So he was thrust into 
an outhouse, and tliere locked up. 

Ill 

He sat on an empty barrel, meditating on the 

to the Icing after all, when 
le door opened, and in strode one with a. drawn 
jrd in one hand, and a pair of leg-shacklcs in the 

_ Hold out thy shms, fellow! Thou art not 
going to sit at thine ease there like an abbot, afhT 
falling one of us grooms, and bringing the rc-si of us 
into disgrace. Hold out thy legs, I ^y !” 
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“ Nothing easier,” quoth Hereward cheerfully, 
and held out a leg. But when the man stooped to 
put on .the fetters, he received a kick which sent him 
staggering. 

After which he recollected ver}'- little, at least in 
this world. For Hereward cut off his liead with his 
own sword. 

After which (says the chronicler) he broke away 
out of the house, and over garden-walls and palings, 
hiding and running, till he got to the front gate, and 
leaped upon mare Swallow. 

And none saw him, s:ive one unluck-y groom- 
boy who stood yelling and cursing in front of tlie 
mare’s head, and went to seize her hridk;. 

Wliereon, between the imminent danger, and the 
bad language, Hereward’s lilood rose*, and he smote 
that unlucky gToom-lioy ; lint wlnklier lie slew him 
or not, the chronicler had rather not s:i\’. 

Then he shook up mare Swallow, and witli one 
great shout of “A Wake ! A Wake!” rode for his 
hfe, with knights and s(|uires (for the hue and cry 
was raised) galloping at her heels. 

— C. Kiti^slcy. 

NOTES 

I 

Construed, understood, interpreted. 
laughing-stock, object of ridicule. 
baited and badgered,, teased and tonnentod. 
sma^h, noise of pots breaking. 

;iors«, hang on the gallows. 
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dropped foT dead, fell clown like one dead. 
foul-mouthed rascality etc., rascals who used filthy language 
and who formed the household of a man of rank in fclio 
middle Ages. 
was atoare of^ saw. 
precincts, limits. 
in a heap, in a confused crowd. 
kept up heart, was not at all afraid, 
discover, reveal. 

II 

match, equal. 
his man, his vassal. 
forsooth, truly. 

for mere sport, in sheer playfulness, witliout aiu' pi'ovocatioii 
have or take justice, U., be let off if innocent, a.ul punishe.l if 
guilty , in any case, justice will ho done to you. 
more pUy, the greater is the pity ; I aiu sorry to say if;. 
Splendeur Bex, a favourite oath of William ; ' liy the 
splendour of God.’ 

outraging, violating their rights and suhjocting them to instill.. 
handle, pretest, or escuso (to rob or murder the Knglish). 
at the same game, doing the same thing ; playing ’ the same 


shook in his boots, tremlilod witli fear 

roof might not fall etc, i.e., as God’s punishment for I he 
blasphemous la,nguag(5 used by tlio king 
execrable, abominahlo, wretched. 
tattoo, an indolil.le coloured iiguro inarkod on f.he skin 

mane,ix free ma,n. in rank below the liere.iitary nohilitv. 

*i>n Word, in ScUo custiodv. 


eyes of the most intense intelligence, a 
indicate that he had guossod his socref. 
did not rise to the bait, was not templed 

ofiar ol* the aarldorn. 


Higniiiaiiii hnik to 
liy tliii flat I «*r ill I* 
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polled and peeled, murdered and robbed us of everything. 
hehave yourself, conduct yourself properly. 
good deliverance, i.e., if the king had a good day’s sport, he 
might, in his good 'humour, let Idm off with light 
punishment. 


Ill 


strode, walked with long paces. 

leg-shackles, fetters for tire legs. 

staggering, reeling (witli the effect of the kick). 

palings, fences. yelling, shouting loudly. 

between, partly because of. imminent, tlvroatoniiig. 

had rather not say, prefer not to say. 

shook up, stirred to action. 

rode for his life, rode at top speed to save liis life. 
hue and cry, a loud outcry with which criminals wore 
formerly pursued ; all wJio lioai-d it wore obliged to take 
it up and join in the pui-suit. 

A IFafte, the watchful ; a permanent epithet to Horoward. 
EXBBOISES 

1. Answer each of the following (luostions in not more 
than two sentences : — 

(a) How did tlie scullions try to niako a la.ughing-stock of 
Hereward? (5) What was tlw mortal crime of wliicli 
Hereward found himself guilty? (c) Why was Hereward 
confident of escaping with his life ? {,!) Whal, did Horoward 
think within himself when ho saw William ? (c) How did 

William rebuke his followers when ho heard the potter’s story? 
(/) Why did William suspect the potter ? How was liis 
suspicion confirmed ? {g) What was Williatn’s bait, and how 

did Hereward react to it? ih) How did Hereward escape 
from the out-house where he was imprisoned ? 
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2. Write a connectod accoiinf., in about lo lin(‘.><. ni' :ill 

that happened to Herewavd from the timo. ho Wim call, '.I im.i 
the kitchen by the scullionfi up to his mooting Williaiii. 

. Hints: Suspected by a knight — takon inio (ho hall 

-examined by Earl Warrenne sent into the kiiohon lu ho f.d 

teased by the scullions — is hit and hi(,s buck atiaoKi'.l h> 
scullions one killod iuid tho rest (loo ■ ovorjHnN l•^l•d hs 
numbers taken before the king. 

3. ^ Describe in a few well-dotinod (mragi-aphs nol. i'\<-otni. 
ing 25 lines, the meeting l)otweon Williiun and llonavard at 
the court of Brandon : — 


^ Hints: Story of the cook-hoys uidikoly ~ p,, I (m-'s (alo 
believed the king’s rebuke of his fullowors -- W illiam's 
suspicion aroused- how strengthened h William's hail 
how Idorewaa’d replied V — sad'e custod\a 

4. Describe, in a para,gra.ph of 10 lines and in 1 h.rew.u'd's 
own words, how ho escaped from the (Uilhmise wheiv h,. w is 
imprisoned. 

5. Use tho following wor.ls amd phrases in s,mtenees ,.f 
your own bringing o,d; tlieir correci, meaning : 

Make a laughing-stock of ; hit upon ; rid,> Odin' . horM-, 
map up heart to ho one’s match ; outrage ; emanlr,).. 
iet a Jiandle against one ; shake in ones shoes . rise m I he 

, iiniriinenii ; hue aritl cry. 

6. P>»icttiad,,e writirig eapilals wheiamnaa,.^^^^^ ,d,a s,, 

lITsiSr *■'* «!»' 

come luck Irom hunting hut do him im harm for 
William fixed on Imreward eyesof tim most inlense imelh-enr., 



7. Analyse into clauses, ami give the kind and .■onsirne. 
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tion of each : — Then was Hereward awai’e of a gi-eat broach 
backward in a heap. 

8. Oombine eacli of the following grou{)s of sontencos as 
directed : — 

(a) Hereward was liot of temper. Mo was careless of 
life. He struck him again, lie stiaick him right imder the 
ear. (Turn into a simple sentence.) 

(b) The man stooped, to put o!i the fetters. Then he 
received a kick, Tlio kick sonl. him sta.gg<M’ing. (Turn into a 
complex sentence.) 

(c) He was my school-fellow. IUj ha,s become a great, 
man. He has become proud, lie forgets bis old friends. 
(Turn into a double sentence.) 

9. Eowrite as dii'ccted 

(a) To make a laughing-stock of an Ihigiislunaji was too 
tempting a jest to be resi.dnd. (Turn intt) a eomi'ihw sentence.) 

(b) Iduck out the English lu\g’s hair ;ind Inrt.rd, and put 
him blindfold in the midst of bis pots, ;nid st‘i‘ w lm.t a smash 
we shall lia-ve. (Put tlie verl)s in the passive voictn) 

(c) He knew (Init he should most ///it/// justicci! fromf 
the king. (Use the noun form of the hnlicixi'd wonl.) 

id) It was the lace of t he tji’mitsi imni whom he had over 
met. (Use the other degrees of cmn|i;trisnn.) 

(e) Is not this he who wa,s said to be so liki^ H ereward f 
(Turn into an assertive sentence.) 
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9. THE PICKWICK PAPERS 

[This selection is taken from Chapter XXX, of Thr I'irkwifk 

IMpen, the greatest novel of Ghm-le, Dirkem. It has no plot. It 
is a mere record of the various adventures of Mr. Pickwick luul his 
three companions, Snodgrass, Tupman, and Winkle. Samuel Pick- 
wiek,Esq., was the General Chairman of the Piekwiek Uiuli, ninl he and 
ns three friends formed the Corresponding Society of the Piekniid; 

Club to forward from time to time, authenticated reports of theii- 
journeys and investigations, of their ol.aervation.s of cdmra<.t<.rs a.ml 
manners, and of the whole of their adventure.s, together \s'ith all tales 
and papers to which local scenery or associations ma,v gix'o ris.s to 
the Ihckwick Club, stationed in London.” Tliese form the suhj.wt 
ui£itter of the I'iclvwick Papers. 

Mr. Pickwick is a pompous gentleman, round of form, with 
bald heiid and oircuhir spectacle.s. Mr. Tupman is of a romantic 
disposition, and is a great admirer of the fair su.k. Mr. Snodgrass is 
a poet. Mr. Winkle passes for a sportsman. Sam 'Weller is the 
servant of Mr. Pickwick, bubbling «-ith cockney art ami Immonr. ' 

At Roohostor, Mr. Pickwick and his friends make the 
acquamtanco of an old country gentleman named Wardle who 
mvites them to spend Christina, s at Dingloy Dell, his eounfrv home. 
Mardle^ has two daughters, Isabella, and Kmily. .Miss Arala.lla 
Allen IS a Ghnstmas guest. Her brother Henjamin Allen 
and Bob Sawyer his friend, both medical students, arrivv for 
tlui Cbristirias holKlays, and make the acquaintance of the 
1C vuiL via, ns. Here Mr. Winkle i'alLs in love with liliss Arabella. 

ev„ r '■‘■'■y 1‘Viuiorous, ami it ma.y he noted that 

t,\a„geration is the toundation of Dicken’s humour.l 


MR. WINKLE ON SKATES 

Now ” said Wardle, “ what say you to an hour 
on the ice . We shall have plenty of time.” 

Capital ! ” said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

I rime. ! ’ ejaculated Mr, Bob Saw>'er. 
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“ You skate, of course, Winkle ? ” said Wardle. 

“ Ye-yes ; oh, yes,” replied Mr. Winkle. “ I - 1 _ 
am rather out of practice.” 

“ Oh, do skate, Mr. Winlde,” said Arabella. “ I 
like to see it so much.” 

“ Oh, it is so graceful,” said another young lady. 

k third young lady said it was ‘elegant’, and a 
fourth expressed her opinion that it was ‘ swan-like.’ 

“ I should be very happy. I’m sure,” said 
Mr. Winkle, reddening ; “ but I have no slcates.” 

This objection was at once ovcrrukxl. Trundle 
had a couple of pair, and the fat boy announced 
that there were ]ialf-a-do7,en more downstairs: 
whereat Mr. Winkle expressed cxciuisite delight, and 
looked exquisitely uncomfortalile. 

Old Wardle led the way to a, pretty large sheet 
of ice; and the fat boy and Mr. Weller, having 
shovelled and swept away the snow wlrich had 
fallen on it during the night, Mr. Bob Sawyer 
adjusted his skates with a di^xterity which to 
Mr. Winkle was perfectly marvellous, and described 
circles with his left leg, and cut figure's of caght, and 
inscribed upon the ice, fwithout once stopping for 
breath, a great many other plea.sant and astonishing 
devices, to the excessive satisfaction of Mr. Biclcwick, 
Mr. Tupman, and the ladies: which reached a, pitch of 
positive enthusiasm, when old Wardki and Benjamin 
Allen, assisted by the aforesaid Bob Sawyer, jierform- 
«d some mystic evolutions which they called a reel. 
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All this time, Mr. Winkle, with his face and 
hands blue with the cold, had been forcing a gimlet 
into the soles of his feet, and putting his skates on, 
with the points behind, and getting the straps into a 
very complicated and entangled state, with the 
assistance of Mr. Snodgrass who knew rather less, 
about skates than a Hindoo. At length, however,, 
with the assistance of Mr. Weller, the unfortunate 
skates were firmly screwed and buckled on, and 
Mr. Winkle was raised to his feet. 

Now, then, sir, said Sam, in an encouraging 
tone; ' off with you, and show ’em how to do it.” 

“Stop, Sam, stop! ” said Mr. Winkle, trembling 
violently, and clutching hold of Sam’s arms with the 
grasp of a drowning man. “ How slippery it is. 


Tv/r uncommon thing upon ice, sir,” replied 

Mr. Weller. Hold up, sir ! ” 

This last observation of Mr. Weller’s bore 
rHerence to a demonstration Mr. Winkle made at 
the instant, of a frantic desire to throw his feet in 
the air and dash the back of his head on the ice. 

J^®s®“these— are very awkward skates; ain’t 
they,^ Sam ? inquired Mr. Winkle, staggering. 

• ” ^feerd there’s a orkard gen’l’m’n in ’em 
sir, replied Sam. 


Now, Winkle,” cried Mr. Pickwick 
conscious that there was anything the 
Come; the ladies are all anxiety.” 


quite un- 
matter. 
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Yes, yes,” replied Mr. Winkle, with a ghastly 
smile. “ I’m coming.” 

Just a goin to begin, said Sam, endeavouring 
to disengage himself. “Now, sir, start off! ” , ^ 

“ Stop an instant, Sam,” gasped Mr. Winkle, 
■clinging most affectionately to Mr. Weller. “ I find 
I ve got a couple of coats at home that I don’t want, 
■Sam. You may have them, Sam.” 

“ Thank’ee, sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 

“Never mind touching your hat, Sam,” said 
Mr. Winkle, hastily. “ You needn’t take your hand 
away to do that. I meant to have given you five 
■shillings this morning for a Cliristmas-box, Sam. I’ll 
give it you this afternoon, Sam.” 

‘‘You’re wery good, sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 

“Just hold me at first, Sam; will you?” said 
Mr. Winkle. “ There— that’s right. I shall soon 
get in the way of it, Sam. Not too fast, Sam ; not 
too fast.” 

Mr. Winkle stooping forward, with his body half 
•doubled up, was being assisted over the ice by 
Mr. Weller, in a very singular and un-swan-like 
manner, when Mr. Pickwick most innocently shouted 
from the opposite bank: 

“Sam!” 

“Sir?” 

“Here. I want you.” 

“ Let go, sir,” said Sam. “Don’t you hear the 
governor a-calHn ’ ? Let go, sir.” 
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With . a violent effort, Mr. Weller (lisen,ii'nj.;'(Hl 
himself from the grasp of the agonised Pichwiclcian, 
and, in so doing, administered a considerable! inipc'lu.s 
to the unhappy Mr. Winkle. With an accunicy 
which no degree of dexterity or pnictice could Iiavt! 
insured, that unfortunate gentleman bore swiftly 
down into the centre of the reel, at the very monumt 
when Mr. Bob Sawyer was performing a flourisli of 
unparalleled beauty. Mr. Winkle strucic wildl>^ 
against him, and with a loud crash tliey both fell 
heavily down. Mr. Pickwick ran to the spot. Bc)b 
Sawyer had risen to his feet, but Mr. Winkle was far 
too wise to do anything of the kind, in slcatc^s. He 
was seated on the ice, making spasmodic efforts to 
smile ; but anguish was depicted on every lineament 
of his countenance. 

Are you hurt?” inquired Mr. Benjamin Allen, 
With great anxiety. 

Not much,” said Mr. Winkle, rubbing his back- 
very hard. 

“I wish you’d lot me bleed you,” suit! 
Mr. Benjamin, with great eagerness. 

No, thank you,” replied Mr. Wrinkle hurrit;dly. 

^ really think you had better,” said AlUm. 

Winkle ; “ I’d rather 

Bob“s““ 

Mr. Pickwick was excited and indignant. I h 
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beckoned to Mr. Weller, and said in a stern voice 
“ Take his skates off.” 

“ No ; but really I had scarcely begun,”' 
remonstrated Mr. Winkle. 

“ Take his slrates off,” repeated Mr. Pickwick 
firmly. 

The command was not to be resisted. 
Mr. Winkle allowed Sam to obey it in silence. 

_ “ Lift him up,” said Mr. Pickwick. Sam 
assisted him to rise. 

Mr. Pickwick retired a few paces apart from the 
bystanders ; and, beckoning his friend to approach,, 
fixed a searching look upon him, and uttered in a 
low, but distinct and emphatic tone, these 
remarkable words: 

“ You’re a humbug, sir.” 

A what ? ” said Mr. Winkle, starting. 

A humbug, sir. I will speak plainer, if you 
wish it. An impostor, sir.” 

With those words, Mr. Pickwick turned slowly 
on his heel, and rejoined liis friends. 

— Charles Dickens. 

NOTES 

An hour on the ice, spending an hour, skating, sliding on the, 
ice and enjoying ourselves. 

'plenty of time, i.e., before dinner. 
capital, pnim, first-rate, excellent. 

skates, a pair of implements, each with a steel-blade to be 
screwed or strapped to the sole of the boots, enabling the, 
wearer to glide in ciiryes over ioe. 
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over-ruled, not allowed. 

^"“'0 point, 

eating and sleeping. He could sleep even while eating 
aqmme oopto, intense; need in reference to pein or plonsnra 

*™“; ''“S”*- «»"“■<=•> ■ • Socd Bketer can out .u ^^01 

fitjUies 01 patterns on the ice/ 
pitch, degree. 

‘o«-- 

fZ^rtr ' <^®sperate. 

afeeul, afraid, orkard, awkward. 
anything the matter, anything wrong 
Christmas-box, a closed box with an openin« 
coins tor servants at Christmas ; hence'’ 

money at Christmas. 

get in the ^oay of it, learn to manage it. ' 
administered a considerable imvetu<i 

im««, teetnre “ "®"°“ 

" rei:™''' »“ “ '»onrite onto for 

remonstrated, protested. 

humbug, impostor, a fraud or cheat • fr,,- i i i 

he was able to skate to ^Tn h 
company. gam the good opinion of 


for putting in 
a present of 


all 


the 


the 


exercises 

following questions 


in 


Goniplate 


1 . Answer 
sentences:— 

What was the Pickwick Club ^ wi 
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Mr. Winkle say he knew skating though he was ignorant of 
it ? How did he try to excuse himself ? How was he hnally 
persuaded to skate ? What were the, skilful skaters doing on 
the ice ? How did Mr. Winkle betray his ignorance of 
skating at the outset ? How did Mr. Winkle try to keep 
Sam Weller by his side ? What happened when Sam was 
called away ? Why did Mr. Winkle not rise to his feet after 
the mishap ? Why did he try to smile though he really 
suffered much ? Why did Benjamin Allen offer to bleed him ? 
How did Mr. Pickwick sum up the situation ? 

2. Describe in the words of Mr. Winkle his misliap on 
the ice. 

3. Write sentences of yoxir own to bring out the correct 
meaning of the following words 

Exquisite, overrule, dexterity, mystic, mysterious, demon- 
stration, frantic, impetus, unparalleled, spasmodic, ghastly, 
remonstrate, emphatic, awkward. 

4. Turn the following passage into Indirect Speech: — 

“These — these — are very awkward skates, ain't they, 

Sam ?” enquired Mr. Winkle. 

“I’m afeerd there’s a orkard gen’l’m’n in ’em, sir,’ replied 

Sam. 

“Now, Winkle, come ; the ladies are all anxiety,” cried 
Mr. Pickwick. 

“Yes, yes,’ i-eplied Mr. Winkle, with a ghastly smile, 
"I’m coming.’ 

“Stop an instant, Sam,’ gasped Mr. Winkle, clinging 
most affectionately to Mr. Weller. 

“I find I’ve got a couple of coats at home that I don’t 
want, Sara. You may have them, Sam.” 

“Thank’ee, sir,” replied Mr, Weller, 

5. Point out the force of the italicteed words in the 
following sentences: — • 

(a) I am rather out of practice, {h) Oh, do skate, Mr. 
Winkle, (c) Olvitis graceful {d) Old Wardlo led the way 
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to a pretty large sheet of ice (A Tf i i 
' positive enthusiasm. (/') Assisted hv 

ladies are rtejr (v) The 

Actire Vote-' ■'■ ‘l.o 

uofailte *rta w"i “7 «vot.„,W. (,,) Ti., 

M.0 wi„H, «3 r j:rj ite ir rM,rV' 

assisted over the ice by Mr. Weller h/) This ' ° 

not to be resisted. 1-1”« c-omnmmi was 

(ouoJio/iy;:,,:^!™* '™“ w„..* i„ i„. 

ii e.xpressed exquisite deliyU. 

, lawyer adjiusted his skates with ., i < -i 
which was perfectly marvellous. 'lu.xtority 

in. This last observation bore refomice to , ,1 
tion which Mr. Winkle made at fi <!«n>onstra- 

/„ W.H “ade at the instant. 

iv. With a ghastly smile Mr. Winkle said ‘ l . , ■ 

ib) Give adjectives from; hour, time night 

enthusiasm, sp.asm, fraud, objection. ^ 

[c) Give adverbs from; violence iiwfnvit c j - 
centre, Inirry, accuracy, satisfaction! ’ ' 

where necesstiyfl loHowing passage writing capitals 

onte™„:;r;.,’:r "“f"” “"»» 

i ».h y„.rf lot 0.0 r 

eagerness no thank you reiilied , «rcat 

think you had better said lnen thatik v” ' ' 'vally 

tek... 
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(b) How slippery it is, Sam ! (Turn into an assertive 
sentence.) 

(c) Mr. Winkle was far too wise to do anytliing of tlie 
kind in skates. fTurn into a complex sentence.) 

id) “Don’t you hear the governor a-calling ?” (Write 
as a statement.) 

(e) “ I’m afeerd there’s a orkard genTm’n in ’em.” (Write 
in good and correctly spelt English.) 

II 

Mr. Pickwick on The Ice 

While Mr. Pickwick was delivering himself of the 
sentiment just recorded, Mr. Weller and the fat boy, 
having by their joint endeavours cut out a slide, were 
exercising themselves thereupon, in a very masterly 
and brilliant manner. Sam Weller, in particular, 
was displaying that beautiful feat of fancy-sliding 
which is currently denominated ‘ knocking at the 
cobbler’s door, ’ and which is achieved by slamming 
over the ice on one foot, and occasionally giving 
a postman’s knock upon it with tlie otlier. It was a 
good long slide, and there was something in the 
motion which Mr Pickwick, who was very cold with 
standing still, could not help envying. 

“ It looks a nice warm exercise that, doesn’t it ? ” 
he inquired of Wardle, when that gentleman was 
thoroughly out of breath, by reason of the indefati- 
gable manner in which he had converted his legs 
into a pair of compasses, and drawn complicated 
problems on the ice. 
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yo««e?”‘ “Do 

a boyC^^pM^t/piwt" ^ 

Try it now, ” said Wardle. 

thelaSl'^° Please, Mr. PicWk!” cried ad 

amuseLep, "'.Replied' “tuf Thavert 
done such a thing these thirty years ” 

Sing offtTa*;L“he' T®' 

characterised all his proceedi^s. 

you company; come along.- And away 'went S 

good-tempered old fellow down the slide SJ 

‘>S.fZlTtZTZ,Z -d 

glov^'antnmt ““Merad, pulled off his 

an.ir;?ei^dt:t:o?^teper:r- 

^ Keep the pot a boihn ’ sir I” s.iH Q .. 

fcwn went Wardle again, and dien Mr. Sk 

Mn B^^Saw”; f “ f -d drf' 

Mr. Sl.odg.^s7^ol> ? ® “<1 tb® 

heels 37,1 I”® “P“ «dr otha,'. 

neeis, and running after each other wifli oo . 
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eagerness as if all their future prospects in life 
depended on their expedition. 

It was the most intensely interesting thing, to 
observe the manner in which Mr. Pickwick performed 
his share in the ceremony ; to watch the torture of 
anxiety with which he viewed the person behind, 
gaining upon him at the imminent hazard of tripping 
him up; to see him gradually expend the painful 
force he had put on at first, and turn slowly round 
on the shde, with his face towards the point from 
which he had started ; to contemplate the playful 
smile which mantled his face when he had 
accomplished the distance, and the eagerness with 
which he turned round when he had done so, and 
ran after his predecessor : his black gaiters tripping 
pleasantly through the snow, and his eyes beaming 
cheerfulness and gladness through his spectacles. 
And when he was knocked down ( which happened 
upon the average every third round ), it was the most 
invigorating sight that can possibly be imagined^ 
.to behold him gather up his hat, gloves, aind 
handkerchief, with a glowing countenance, and re- 
sume his station in the rank, with an ardour and 
enthusiasm that nothing could abate. 

The sport was at its height, the sliding was the 
quickest, the laughter was at the loudest, when a 
sharp smart crack was heard. There was' a quick 
.rush towards the bank, a wild scream from the ladies, 
and a shout from Mr. Tupman. A large mass of ice 
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isappeared; the water bubbled up over it; Mr. 
• Pickwick s bat, gloves, and handkerchief were floating 

on the surface • and this was all of Mr. Pickwick that 
anybody could see. 

Dismay and anguish were depicted on everv 

SnSd'' 

STefbv “-=>^ 

Mr. Tupman, by way of rendering the 
promptest assistance, and at the same time conveying 
to any persons who might be within hearing "Sf 

a^Sr aie catastrophe, ran off 

“Firel’-with “l his might. 

Qo moment, when old Wardle and 

steS ™ •tcfe with cautious 

Steps, and Mr. Benjamin Allen was holdino- a hurnhd 

jmnsutetron with Mr Bob Sawyer, on the adviSh 

improving MtteXroT'’"^ “ 

i-inio ^ professional practice— it was af 

emerge! ^^^^^^ers, 

the leases and sp" 

instant !“LStr"sno^lL“'‘“^^ 

roared mI Wii!Se”dee™f ^ecS”^Th ” 

w- mther unnecessary; the probabili 
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Mr. Pickwick had declined to keep himself up for 
anybody else’s sake, it would have occurred to him 
that he might as well do so, for his own. 

“Do you feel the bottom there, old fellow?” 
said Wardle. 

“ Yes, certainly, ” replied Mr. Pickwick, wringing 
the water from his head and face, and gasping for 
breatii. “ I fell upon my back. I couldn’t get on 
my feet at first. ” 

The clay upon so much of Mr. Pickwick’s 
coat as was yet visible, bore testimony to the accuracy 
of this statement ; and as the fears of the spectators 
were still further relieved by the fat boy’s suddenly 
recollecting that the water was nowhere more than 
five feet deep, prodigies of valour were performed to 
get him out. After a vast quantity of splashing, 
and cracking, and struggling, Mr. Ihckwick was at 
length fairly extricated from his unpleasant position, 
and once more stood on dry land. 

“ Oh, he’ll catch his death of cold, ” said Emily. 

“Dear old thing!” said Arabella. “Let me 
wrap this shawl round you, Mr. Ihckwick.” 

“Ah, that’s the best thing you can do,” said 
Wardle ; “ and when you’ve got it on, run home as 
fast as your legs can carry you, and jump into bed 
directly. ” 

' A dozen shawls were offered on the instant. 
Three or four of the thickest having been selected, 
Mr. Pickwick was wrapped up, and started off, under 
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the guidance of Mr. Weller : presenting the singular 
phenomenon of an elderly gentleman, dripping wet, 
and without a hat, with his arms bound down to his 
sides, skimming over the ground, without any clearly 
defined purpose, at the rate of six good English 
miles an hour. 

But Mr. Pickwick cared not for appearances in 
such an extreme case, and urged on by Sam Weller, 
he kept at the very top of his speed until he reached 
the door of Manor Farm, where Mr. Tupman had 
arrived some minutes before, and had frightened the 
old lady into palpitations of the heart by impressing 
her with the unalterable conviction that the kitchen 
chimney was on fire' — a calamity which always 
presented itself in glowing colours to the old lady’s 
mind, when anybody about her evinced the smallest 
agitation. 

Mr. Pickwick paused not an instant until he was 
■snug in bed. Sam Weller lighted a blazing fire in 
the room, and took up his dinner; a bowl of punch 
was carried up afterwards, and a grand carouse held 
in honour of his safety. 

— Dickens. 

NOTES 

Sentifnent, opinion. 

cut out a slide, prepare a surface of ice for rapid sliding. A 
track is made by taking a quick run, then gliding with 
both feet together ' over the ice ; this is repeated several 
times over the same track;- and a slide as smooth as glas.s 
is produced, down which one may glide at great speed. 
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fctucy -slidiufj ^ very skilful trickish sliding. 
currently, in ordinary language, colloquially. 
denominated, called. 

postman s knock, double knock ; postmen in England give a 

rapid double knock on the door to announce their 
coming. 


mdefatlgahle, unwearied. 

compUcated problems, figures of 8 and other geometrical 
figures ; mystic evolutions’. 

iinxjetimitv, rashness. 

came very close upon, came very near striking against Sam and 
overturning him. 

™thini,i, left the fat boy far behind. 

ba^llh6d himself, pulled up. as ho made false starts. 

Kep the pot a boiling, ‘ carry on ’ ; ‘ don’t leave off' ’, ‘ don’t 
miss your turn.’ 

expedition, speed. hazard, risk, danger. 
trippmg causing to stumble and fall down. mantUd, spread 
mters, leggings; woollen or leather covering for leg.s. from 
knee to ankle. 

tripping, running lightly, invigamting, lively, clieoring. 
ardour, zeal. abate, diminish. 
frenzied, wildly excited. 


catastrophe, great calamity or misfortune. 
adjuration, earnest entreaty. 
bore testimony to, was proof of. 
singular phenomenon, curious spectacle. 
skim/ming, running very fast. 

Manor Farm, Winkle’s home. 
unalterable conviction, unshakable belief. 
in glowing colours, very vividly. 

^nug, comfortable. carouse, a drinking party. 
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EXBECISES 

1. Answer the following questions in coniiilete sen- 
tences ; — 

Why did Mr. Pickwick envy Sam and tlio fati hoy who 
were sliding ? How is ‘ knocking at tlio cabljlor’s do(,)r ’ done 
on the ice ? How did Mr. Wardle exercise liiinself on the i(;o ? 
Why was Mr. Pickwick doubtful of his ability to slidt^ ? Wliat 
is the main trait in tlio character of Mr. Wardlu ? How di<l 
Mr. Pickwick start sliding? How did lie go down (lio slidt' ? 
How did the party keep the pot boiling? Wind, inisrortum* 
befell Mr. Pickwick? How did Mr- Pickwick’s fri(n)ds ludp? 
What did Benjamin Allen and Bob Sawyer do at ( liomouuuit? 
What was Mr. Winkle's adjuration to Mr. Pickwick ? Wlij" 
was it rather unnecessary ? How were tins fears of i.itc 
spectators relieved ? How did the ladies assist? How did 
Mr. Pickwick avoid catching cold ? How was Mr. Pickwick’s 
escape celebrated ? 

2. Describe in a paragraph of about 10 linos the accidont 
that befell Mr. Pickwick on the ice:^ — 

Becall words : Sport at its height— sharj) crack -I'ick- 

wick disappears screams Snodgrass and Winkle gazing at 
the spot— how Tupman helps—holo cantiously approacht-d ■ 
Pickwick’s head above water— fat hoy’s information— prodigies 
of valour. 

3. Write a short paragrapli on ‘ Ice ’. 

4. Use the following words and phra.sos in your own 

sentences : — 

by reason of ; indofatigablo ; afford; keop one wnninui)' , 

keep the pot boiling ; gain upon; imminent hazard: by way 
of; adjuration; boar testimony to ; catch tmo’s dcatli of. at 
the top of one’s speed; used to (accustonuM) : in gkming 

colours. 

5. Give the kind and construction of thn Muhordmiitti 
clauses in the following sentences 
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_ (a) They ran after each other with as much speed as if al' 

h»r lutare prapeots in He .iepended „„ 

(« When he ms tnooted ilown, it was tlio mo«t invisoititin.. 
si§ht that can possibly be imagined to liehold him (,.) rp, ^ 
sport was at its heiglit wlien a sharp, smart crack was I.eard 
(cl) It was at tins moment that a face, head, a, ml shoulders 
emerged from beneath the water, This was all of 

P>'ol>ahilitv was 

ha 1 Mr. Pickwick had declined to keep himself 'up fo,- 
anybody else s sake, it would have occurred to him that ho 
might as well do so, tor Jiis own. 

6 . Combine each of the following pairs of sontonces into 
a eompkw sentence;— -’^ nocncos into 

ar.t 'Im tIT” “■ ' '">■ l'“‘ 

in th, snton. I ,v.s th„ „ „ , ' ' , “ »“ 



Mr. Pbkwiok luppprt J™. “““'""t In 

+1,0 sentences use the correct tensi' of 

the verbs given within brackets use ol 

(a) I (be) very liappy to afford you any amusemenf 

(;) They gazed at the spot where their loader (go) ,|,nvu (,0 r 

not (do) such a thing those thirty years, (d) A nbivful ’ 'i 

8 c™ 'Til'”?’'.?" 

8 . Coireet the following sentences 

« Who do you think I met this morning? (/>) Wluim 

^0 you think is the better of the two boys ? M H t , 
ing the hole If) Ph ° Weller rvei-e iipproucli- 
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10. OLIVER TWIST IN THE 
WORKHOUSE 

[This is an extract from Oliver Twisty a novel by CharU'S 
Dicl'ens, In this novel Dickens exposed the abuses in tlie 
administration of workhouses, and his book did a great deal to bring 
about a more humane system of management. Oliver Twist was 
born in the workhouse, and his mother died the same night. 
The parish authorities could not discover who liis parents wei'c. 
Oliver was brought up in a branch workhouse managed ])y 
Mrs. Mann until he was nine years old. Then he was removeclto 
the main workhouse.] 

Oliver had not been within the walls of the 
workhouse a quarter of an hour, and had scarcely com- 
pleted the demolition of a second slice of bread, 
when Mr. Bumble, who had handed him over to tlie 
care of an old woman, returned ; and, telling Ivim it 
was a Board night, informed him that the Board 
had said he was to appear before it forthwith. 

Not having a very clearly defined notion of w'hat 
a live Board was, Oliver was rather astounded by 
this intelligence, and was not quite certain wIu'tlxT 
he ought to laugh or cry. He had no time to think 
about the matter, however; for Mr. Bumble ga\-(; 
him a tap on the head with his cane to waive him 
up : and another on the back to make him livt'lv* : 
and bidding him follow, conducted him into a large; 
whitewashed room, where eight or ten fat gemtleinmi 
were sitting round a table. At the top of tlu> tal.ie, 
seated m an arm-chair rather higher than tlie rest* 
was a particularly fat gentleman with a very round, 
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red face. “Bow to the Board,” said Bumble. 
Oliver brushed away two or three tears that were 
lingering' in his eyes; and seeing' no board but the 
table, fortunately bowed to that. 

“ What’s your name, boy ? ” said the gentleman 
iti the high chair. 

Oliver was frightened at the sight of so many 
.gentlemen, which made him tremble : and the beadle 
■gave him another tap behind, which made him cry. 
These two causes made him answer in a very low 
and hesitating voice ; whereupon a gentleman in a 
white waistcoat said he was a fool—which was a 
capital way of raising his spirits, and putting him 
•quite at his ease. 

“ Boy,” said the gentleman in the high chair, 
hsten to me. You know you’re an orphan I 
suppose ? ” ’ 

What’s that, sir ? ” inquired poor Oliver. 

The boy^ ts a fool — I thought he was,” said 
the gentleman in the white waistcoat. 

Hush! ’ said the gentleman who had spoken 
hrst. You know you’ve got no father or mother, 

■and that you were brought up by the pari.sh, don’t 
you ? ” 

Yes, sir, replied Oliver, weeping bitterly. 

What are you crying for?” inquired the 
gentleman in the white waistcoat. And to be sure 
it was very extraordinary. What could the boy i 
crying for? 
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“ I hope you say your prayers every night,” said 
another gentleman in a gruff voice, “and pray for 
the people who feed you, and take care of you— 
like a Christian.” 

“Yes, sir,” stammered the boy. 

“ Well ! You have come here to be educated, 
and taught a useful trade,” said the red-faced 
gentleihan in the high chair. 

“So you’ll begin to. pick oakum to-morrow 
morning at six o clock,’’ added the surly one in the 
white waistcoat. 

OHver bowed low by the direction of the beadle, 
and was then hurried away to a large ward : where! 
on a rough, hard bed, he sobbed himself to sleep. 
What a noble illustration of the tender laws of 
England ! They let the paupers go to sleep ! 

The room in which the boys were fed was a 
large stone hall, with a copper at one end, out of 
which the master, dressed in an .apron for the 
purpose, and assisted by one or two women, ladled 
the gruel at mealtimes. Of this festive composition 
each boy had one porringer, and no more— except 
on occasions of great public rejoicing, when he had 
two ounces and a quarter of bread besides The 
bowls never wanted washing. The boys polished 
them with their spoons till they shone again. 

-Oliver Twist and his companions suffered the 
tortures of slow starvation for three months. At last 
they got so voracious and wild with hunger, that one 
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boy, who was tall for his age, and hadn’t been usee 
to that sort of thing (for his father had kept a smal, 
cookshop), hinted darkly to his companions, that 
unless he had another basin of gruel per diei 7 i, he 
was afraid he might some night happen to eat the 
boy who slept next him, who happened to be a 
weakly youth of tender age. He had a wild, 
hungry eye ; and they implicitly believed him. A 
council was held 1 Lots were cast who should walk 
up to the master after supper that evening, and ask 
for more ; and it fell to Oliver Twist. 

The evening arrived; the boys took their places. 
The master, in his cook’s uniform, stationed himself 
at the copper ; his pauper assistants ranged them- 
selves behind him ; and the gruel w;is served out. 

he gruel disappeared ; the boys whispered to each 
other, and winked at Oliver, while his next neigh- 
oui nudged' him. Child as he was, he was 
desperate with hunger, and reckless with misery. 
He rose from the table ; and advancing to the 
master, basin and spoon in hand, said, somewhat 
alarmecl at his own temerity. 

“ Please, sir, I want some more.” 

The master was a fat, healthy man ; but he 
urned very pale. He gazed in stupefied astonish- 
ment on the small rebel for some seconds, and then 
clung for support to the copper. The assistants 
were paralysed whh wonder, the boys with fear. 

^ What ! ’ said the master at length, in a faint 
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“ Please, sir,” replied Oliver, “ I want some 
more.” 

The master aimed a blow at Oliver’s head with 
the ladle, pinioned him in his arms, and shrieked 
aloud for the beadle. 

The Board were sitting in solemn conclave, when 
Mr. Bumble rushed into the room in great excite- 
ment, and addressing the gentleman in the high 
chair, said : 

“Mr. Limbkins, I beg your pardon, sir! Oliver 
Twist has asked for more. ” 

There was a general start. Horror was 
depicted on every countenance. 

“ F or More 1 ” said Mr. Limbkins. “ Compose 
yourself. Bumble, and answer me distinctly. Do I 
understand that he asked for more, after he had 
eaten the supper allotted by the dietary ? ” 

‘J He did, sir,” replied Bumble. 

“ That boy will be hanged,” said the gentleman 
in the white waistcoat. “ I know that boy will 
be hanged.” 

Nobody controverted the prophetic gentleman’s 
opmion. An animated discussion took place. 
Oliver was ordered into instant confinement ; and a „ 
bill was next morning pasted on the outside of the 
gate, offering a reward of five pounds to anybody 
who would take Oliver Twist off the hands of the 
parish. In other words, five pounds and Oliver 
Twist were offered to any man or woman who 

N. I. E. E. V,7 
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wanted an apprentice to any trade, business or 
calling. 


NOTES 


— C. Dickens. 

(Ada2)te4) 


Within the imlls of the im-lchounc, Olivor liad just been 
removed to tlie workhouse from the branch. 

demolition, eating. 

Mr. Bumble, the beadle ; a sort of policeman whose duties 
were confined to tlie vTOi-khouse. 
the Board, the Committee in charge of tlie workhouse. 

Board night, a night in which tlie Committee or Board of 
Guardians met to transact the business of the Workhouse 
forthwith, immediately. astounded, amazed. 
intelligence, news. tap, liglit blow. 

parish, a small district under tlie immediate care of the 
vicar of the Parish Church. Each parish had to 
maintain its own workhouse or poor house where the 
poor, the aged, the infirm, vagrants, and orphan children 
were kept at public expense. 

pick oakum, pick old ropes to pieces ; formerly a common 
task of convicts and paupers. 
gruel, liquid food ; oatmeal etc., boiled in water. 
voracious, ravenous ; greedy in eating. 
darkly, secretly. implmily, absolutely 

nudged, pushed slightly with elbow ‘to draw attention 
privately. 

temerity boldness. stupefied, deprived of reasoning power. 
pinioned, bound. conclave, assembly ; meeting. 

depicted, expressed. 

dietary, list showing allowance of food to each person. 

controverted, disputed. 

apprentice, of a craft, bound to serve and entitled to 

instruction from his employer for a specified term. 
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BXEECISES 

1. Answer each of the following questions in not more 
than two sentences : — 

(a) Why was Mr. Bumble so unkind to Oliver ? (6) What 

made Oliver answer in a low and hesitating voice to the 
Chairman of the Board ? (c) How did the gentlemen of the 

Board treat Oliver ? Why ? (d) What was the allowance of food 
to each person in the workhouse ? (e) Why were the boys kept 
short of food in the workhouse ? (f) What was the attitude 

of the parish authorities towards the workhouse ? 

2. Write the answers to the following questions in one 
connected paragraph : — 

Why did Oliver ask for more ? What effect had this 
bold request on the master and his assistants ? What did 
the master do upon this ? How did the Board come to know 
of this ? What was the effect of the news on the Board ? 
What was the prophetic gentleman’s opinion of Oliver? 
What did the Boai'd finally decide to do in the matter ? 

3. Imagine yourself to be Oliver Twist and narrate the 
circumstances under which you were obliged to ask for more. 

4. (a)^ In this lesson you will find that Dickens 
indulges in irony. Find out one or two examples. 

(b) Can you find out one or two instances of the 
humour of Dickens ? 

5. Frame new sentences using the following words and 
phrases forthwith ; hand over; raise one’s spirits; put a 
person at his ease ; to be brought up ; per diem ; desperate ; 
turn pale ; compose oneself ; controvert ; temerity. 

6. Eeport the following passage in the Indirect 
Speech : — 

“ Boy,” said the gentleman in the high chair, ‘‘listen to 
me. ^^You know you’re an orphan, I suppose ? ” 

What’s that, sir? ” inquired poor Oliver. 

The boy ts a fool I thought he was,” said the 
gentleman in the white waistcoat. 
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“ Hush ! ” said the gentleman who had spoken first 
“ You know you’ve got no father or mother, and that you 
were brought up by the parish, don’t you ? ” 

- “ Yes, sir,” replied Oliver, weeping bitterly. 

“ What are you crying for ? ” inciuired the gentleman in 
the white waistcoat. . 

7. Analyse into clauses ; — 

At last they got so voracious and wild with hunger of 

tender age. 

8. Insert appropriate prepositions in the blank spaces 
below : — 

(ai Mr. Bumble banded liiin ovoii — the care of an old 
woman, {b) Oliver was frightened — tlie sight of so many 
gentlemen, (c) I put him— his ease; (d) What aro you crying — ? 
(e) He was alarmed— liis own temerity. 

9. Eewrite as directed : — 

(ft) Mr. Bumble, telling him it was a Board night 
informed him that the Board had said lie was to appear before 
it forthwith. (Put into Direct Speech.) 

(h) What a nolile Illustration of the tender laws of 
England ! (Turn into an assertive sentence.) 

(c) Child as he was, lie was desperate with hunger* 
(Turn into a simple sentence.) 

(d) Do I understand that lie asked for more ? (Turn 
nto a statement.) 

(e) They mijdicitlv believed him. f Use the adj. form of 
the italicized word.) 

10. Insert suitable articles in the lilank spaces liolow : 

(ft) Oliver had not been' within— walls of— workhouse- 

quarter of — hour, and bad scarcely completed — demolition 
of— second slice of bread, when Mr. Bumble who bad handed 
him over to care of — old woman, returned. 

(6)— room in which— boys were fed was- largo stone 
hall with— copper at one end, out of which - luaHtor dressed 
in— apron for— purpose, ladled- gruel at mealtimes. 
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[This is an extmct from The ConfeeeionB of a Thug by Meado^^ 
01. Amir IHian is the hero of the story which he himself tell 
p was not a Thug by birth. His father was a high official in tb 
Indore state. When he was only five years old, his parents wer 
murdered before his very eyes by the Thugs. Ismail Khan, 
prominent leader of the Thugs, brought him up and adopted him a 
IS son- ough a ferocious Thug, Ismail Khan passed for ai 
honest and prosperous cloth merchant. This extmct describes . 
iger hunt in which Amir Khan, a mere lad of eighteen, attacked i 
savage tiger single-handed and laid it low.] 

^ It happened, a day or two after the conversation 
wrth my father which I have related, that a tigress 
with a cub came into a small tract of jungle which 
lay near our village ; the first day she was seen she 
killed a shepherd, the second day another man who 
had gone to look for his body, and the third she 
gnevously wounded the patail of the village, a man 
who was held m universal estimation, and he died 
uring the night. A general meeting of the villagers 
was held at the place set apart for deliberations, 
and It was determined that all the active men 
should proceed in a body and attack the beast in her 
lair I he ^xt morning we all assembled before' 
daybreak There was one man, a huge, large- 
whiskered and bearded pathan, who volunteered to 
be our leader ; he was literally hardly able to move for 
the weapons he had about him. Two swords were 
^ his belt, which also contained an assortment of 
daggers of various sixes-^^ shapes; a long straight 
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two-edged sword hung over his left shoulder, the 
point of which nearly touched the ground ; he had 
also a shield across his back, and in his right hand a 
matchlock with the match lighted. He addressed my 
father as we came up. 

“ Salaam aleikoom ! Ismail Sahib,” said he, “ is 
a quiet person like you coming out with us, and the 
Sahib Zadah too?” 

“ Yes, Khan,” replied by my father, “it is incum- 
bent on all good men to do their utmost in a case of 
need like this ; who knows, if the bruU; is not killed,, 
but that some one else may become food for it ?’ 

“ Inshalla !” said the Khan, twisting up his moust- 
achios and surveying himself, “we have determined 
that the beast dies to-day. Many a tiger has fallen 
from a shot from my good gun ; and what is this 
brute that it should escape ? The only fear is, that 
it will not stand to allow us to prove that we are 
men, and not dogs before it.” 

“ As to that,” said my father, “we must take our 
chance ; but say, Klian, how will you move with all 
those weapons about you ? Why, you could not run 
away, were she to rush out.” 

“ Run away ! ” cried the Khan. “ What are you 
thinking of this morning, to suppose tliat Dildar 
Khan ever turned from anything in his life ? Only 
let it come out, I say, and you will see what use the 
weapons will be ! Trust to me single-handed to 
finish it. First I shall shoot it with my matchlock ^ 
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it will be wounded ; then I wiU advance on it thus,” 
said he, drawing the long sword and flourishing it, at 
the same time twirling round and round, and leapino- 
in every possible direction. 

“There!” said he quite out of breath, “ there ! 
would not that have finished it ? Why, I am a 
perfect Roostum in matters of this kind ; and 
a tiger is only child’s play to Dildar Khan! Why I 
could eat one, tail and all. But come along, and 
when^the play begins, let no one come in Dildar 
han s way, said he to the assembled group, “ for, 
^ns a a . mean to show you poor ignorant people 

how a tiger can be killed by a single man.” 

I know the Khan to be as arrant a coward as 
ever breathed, said my father to me ; “ but come 

o behid ^ ^ 

to behold him capenng before the tigress.” 

antics^^t^^^^K ^ he does perform such 

antes, the brute wiU dine on him to a 
certainty. ■ ^ 

“itis ours,” said my father,, 

great deaT^ h ° estiny ; but I would venture a 
of her” within an arrow’s flight 

still f Khan, who 

lockl^hfff. I / holding his match- 

r been 

trained to stick upwards from his Kps, and reached 
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nearly to his eyes. We soon reached the jungle 
and on entering it, I thought the Khan showed sign; 
of fear. 

“ The beast can be but a panther after all,’ 
said he, “and it is hardly worth the while of Dildai 
Khan to put himself to trouble. See, boys,’ 
continued he to some of us, “ I will wait here ; il 
it should really turn out to be a, tiger, you car 
let me know, and I will come and kill it.” 

Against this, however, we all protested, and 
declared that all would go wrong without him ; 
and after some demur he again proceeded. 

“ I told you,” said my father, “ how it would 
be; but let us see how he will end the affair.” 

We went on till some bones and torn clothes, 
and the head of one of the unfortunate men who 
had been killed, lying near a bush, proved very 
plainly that the animal was not far off; and at 
these the Khan showed fresh signs of fear. 

“They say it is a purrut hagh," said he, 
“ and that it is proof against shot. Why should we 
risk our lives in contention with the devil ?” 

“ Nay, Khan,” said a young dare-devil lad, the 
scamp of the village, “you are joking, who ever 
jieard of a purrut bagh that was a female ?” 

“ Peace !” cried the Khan, “ be not irreverent. 
Do we not all know that purrut baghs am be 
created i* Mashalla ! did I not see one ne^ir Asseer- 
gurh, which a fakir had made, and turned loose 
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on the country, because they would not supply 
him with a virgin from every village ?” 

What was it like ?” cried a dozen of us ; 
and ^ for a moment the real tigress was forgotten. 

Like ! said the Khan, rubbing up his moust- 
achios with one hand, and pressing down his waist- 
band with the other, “like ! why it had a head 
twice the size of any other tiger, and teeth each 
a cubit long, and eyes red as coals, which looked like 
torches at night ; and it had no tail, and—” 

But here he was stopped short, and our 
laughter too, by a loud roar from a short distance ; 
and a moment afterwards, the tigress and a half- 
grown cub, rushed past us with their tails in the air. 

« , Khan,” said the lad before mentioned, 

that is no purrut bagh at any rate. Did you not 

see the tail of the big one, how she shook it 
at you ? 

“I represent,” said he, “that, tailor no tail, it 

holds the accursed soul of that wretch Yacoob; may 
IS gmve be defiled ! and I will have nothing to do 
with it ; it is useless to try to kill the Shitan ; if he 

choose, you know, he could blow us all into hell with 
a breath.” 

Namurd ! namtird ! coward ! coward ! ” cried 

some of us; “you were brave in the village; how are 
you now ?” & > = 

Ur ,, namurd ?” roared the Khan ; 

Ollow me, and see if I am one or not,” and he 
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rushed forward, but not in the direction the tigress 
had gone. 

“That is not the way,” cried some, and at 
last he turned. 

“ This is child’s play,” said my father ; “ come, 
if we are to do anything, we had better set about it 
in good earnest.” 

And we went on in the direction the beast had 
taken. 

It led to an open glade, at one side of which there 
was a large rock, with some very thick bushes upon it. 

“She is there, depend upon it,” said an old 
hunter, “ I never saw a more likely place in my life.” 

We were all about thirty steps from the rock and 
bushes, and Dildar Khan did not at all relish his 
proximity to them. 

“ I beg to represent,” said he in a low voice to 
us all, “ that having killed so many of these brutes, 
I know best how to manage them, and, as I am the 
best armed of the party, I shall take up my.povsition 
near yonder bush, by wliich runs the pathway ; she 
will take to it when she is driven out, and then you 
will see the reception she will meet with from Dildar 
Khan. Inshalla ! I shall present the point of my 
sword to her, and she will run on it, then I shall 
finish her with one blow of my tegha." 

We all looked in the direction he pointed, and 
sure enough there was a bush, about two hundred 
paces off, on the pathway to the village. 
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“Not that one surely,” said my father ; “why, 
will never see the beast from thence.” 

^^Trust me, ’ said the Khan, and off he went. 

I told you how it would be,” continued my 
father, directly he sees the animal, he will be off 
down the road as fast as he can. But come,” said 
he to the men, “ since the Khan thinks he will be of 
more use down yonder, I will lead you on, and we 
will see whether this eater of men cannot be got out.” 

We were immediately divided into tliree parties, 
one to go on either side of the bushes, the other by a 
circuit to get behind the rock and if possible upon it, 
in order to shoot her from above if she was to be 
seen; if not, at any rate to dislodge her by throwing 
stones. The arrangements were quickly completed, 
and though we were all within only a few yards of 
the bushes, there was no sign of the tigress. She 
expressed no displeasure at our near approach or pre- 
parations, as she had been disturbed before, and of 
course could not easily be driven out of her place of 
refuge. I was with one of the parties on the side, 
and had no arms but a sword and a light shield ; 
indeed, I had gone more as a spectator than aught 
else. We waited a few minutes, and one of the 
party who had been sent round, appeared on the 
top of the rock; he was soon followed by three'' others. 

Are you all ready ?” cried one of them • “ I 
shall heave down this stone.” 

Bismillahl Away with it!” cried my father. 
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Three of them applied their strength to it, and at 
last it rolled over the face of the rock, and thunder- 
ing down, split into a thousand fragments. There 
was a moment of intense anxiety and suspense, but 
no tigress followed. 

“ Try whether you cannot see her,” cried my 
father ; “if you do, fire ; we are all prepared.” 

The men looked down in every direction, but 
said nothing. At last one of them was observed to 
be pointing to a particular spot, as though he showed 
the others something. 

“ By x\llah !” said my father, “he sees her. Look 
-out ; she will rush forth before you are thinking 
of her.” 

Every man blew his match, and planted his feet 
firmly. At last one of the men on the rock raised 
his matchlock and fired ; it was answered by a 
tremendous roar which rent tlie skies, and out rushed 
the cub, apparently badly wounded, for before he had 
come a few yards he lay down and roared horribly ; 
he was fully half-grown, and made a dreadful noise. 
One of the men of our party fired at him, and he 
did not move after the shot struck him. 

“Now we shall have tough work,” said my 
father; “she will be savage and infuriated beyond 
description ; it is hardly safe to be here ; but mind 
your aim, my lads, and she will never reach us ; I 
never yet missed mine, but the shot may not be 
fatal ; so look out for yourselves.” 
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Again my father called to the men on the rock 
to heave over another fragment. There was one 
a very large one, just on the brink. After a good 
many pushes it gave way, and as the former liad 
done, shivered into atoms with a great noise It 
was successful; the tigress rushed out towards' out- 
side, and stood for a moment. I had never seen a 
iger be. ore, and could not help admirim> her noble 

of t only waving from side to side, glaring on us 

as to what she would do, and not noticing the body 
of the cub, which was close to her. Wh were all 
as SI ent as deatli, each man with his matchlocl- to 
his shoulder. My father fired, and then the others • 

I could see the whole distinctly, for I had no .am’ 
She staggered when my father fired, he had evidently’ 
hit hei; but the rest had missed, and she char.'- d 
with another tremendous roar, right at our party- but 
he shout we set up and the waving of our weai’ions 
turned her, and she set off at a low canter toWirds 
the feh where Dildar Khan had stationed liiniself 

f f cried my father, “ coward a.s lie 

he Will be killed! she will spare nothin.r n f i ’ 
can be done ? ” ^ 

her X*’" of 

her, and every matchlock was disclnrev.ri ■ .i, 

have been hit again for she stoXd 

growled, and showed her teeth, but again sprang 
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forward. I imagine Dildar Khan had no idea that 
she was approaching him, as he had hidden himself 
behind the bush and could have seen nothing of 
what had passed. “ He may escape, ” said my 
father; “it is possible yet scarcely; what can be 
done ? ” No one made a reply, but an instant after- 
wards I had drawn my sword, and set off at full 
speed after the enraged brute. 

“Ameer Ali, my son! come back, come back 
instantly ! Ya Alla, he too will perish I ” cried my 
father in an agony of apprehension. 

But I heeded not, and who of that company had 
my fleet foot ? Yet some of tliem followed me. As I 
ran, I saw the tigress was weak, and was badly 
wounded, but still she ran fast. I saw her approach 
the bush, and the miserable man Dildar Khan rush 
from behind it, and stand in her very path, with his 
. arms stretched out, apparently paralysed with fear. 
Another instant she had crouched as she ran, and 
sprang upon him ; he was under her, and she fiercely 
tearing his body. It did not stop me; I heard the 
■ cries of those behind me to turn off, but I did not. 
I do not think I gave the danger a thought ; if I did, 
the excitement overpowered it. Another bound had 
brought me close to the brute, whose head was down 
gnawing the body beneath her. I made but one 
stroke at her, which, praise be to God 1 was success- 
ful ; the blade buried itself deep in the back of her 
neck, and she seemed to me to drop dead ; I bounded 
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off to one side, and watched for a moment. She 
was indeed dead, and lay, her limbs only quivering, 
upon the body of the man beneath her. Unfortunate 
coward ! wounded as she was, she would not have 
turned after him, had he even had the presence of 
mind to avoid her; but he had thought to fly, 
and the sight of the animal had paralysed his 
acuities. Though all passed in a moment, methinks 
now, sahib I see him, his eyes starting from his 
head, and his arms raised and expanded, as though 
wooing the animal’s fatal embrace. Coward ! had he 
remained behind the bush, he was safe, and might 
have shot her as she passed : but there he lay 

lacerated,’ 

and the blood pouring from wounds in his stomach ! 
He was quite dead. My father came up immediately 
he embraced me, and burst into tears. 

•a boy ? ” 

vour^rf venturous of 

f ^ he?” pointing 

Yet I^am ^ coward ? 

shamerus IT q have 

a^e^blv continued he to the whole 

itself and iq fi, blade has buried 

brave bov <>’ ^ d ^^^halla ! it is a 

breast. ^^^her hugged me to his 


—Meadm&s Taylor. 
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NOTES 

Patail, headman. 

j>ldoe set apart etc., this was the village choultry or inn. 
deliberations, discussion or consideration of affairs. 
■volunteered, off'ered himself. 
literally, actually ; without any exaggeration. 
salaam aleikoom, a greeting ; good morning to you. (maj 
peace be to you.) 

a qtiiet person, this was the general impression. He was a 
ferocious Thug, but he passed for a quiet, honest and 
prosperous cloth merchant. 

Sahh Zaclah, your honour’s son. 

my father, Ismail Khan, the leader of tlie Thugs brought up 
Amir Khan, whose parents were murdered by the Thugs, 
and adopted him as his son. The speaker is Amir Khan- 
incumbent on, the duty of. Imhalla, please God. 

Boostmn, a famous Persian warrior. 

child’s play, easy work, requiring neither strength nor courage. 
play heyins, my action begins, i. e. when the hunt begins. 
arrant, downright. capering, jumping aliout ; frisking. 
antics, grotesque or ludicrous movements. 
concern, business. protested, expressed disapproval. 

(lemur, objection. 

pin'iut bct{jh, inaii changed into a tail-less ti||0r. 

oof shot, cannot be killed l)y gun-BlTtot. 

dare dmil, reckless person. 
soami'p, a good-for-nothing fellow ; 
irremrent, disrespectful, impious. 

Mashalla, God be praised I 

Yacoob, a, mad fakir whose soul was believed to have entered 
the purrut bagh. 

namurd, coward. tegha, a shorty crooked, heavy sword. 
dislodge, drive her from her hiding place. 
heave down, displace and push a heavy weight. 
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Bismillah, by God ! 

look out for yourselves, take care of yourselves 

Alla, by Allah. coioard as he is, though lie is a cowiir<! 
(Jhm2^se, momentary view. towaid. 

paralysed, rendered motionless. 
bounded off etc, leapt aside quickly. 
paralysed Us faexaties, benumbed his power.s. 

he 7ms safe, he would have been safe 
lacerated., torn to shreds. 
he ventui-ous of your life, risk your life 
»>»«(, put to Sim.™, ^ 

exercises 

sontsLeJ^™'™'' “‘"'"‘'S <Iui.»tio,„ i„ c,„„pi„t„ 

Wl,y“ to” ™ «' «'« vilUso., ImM , 

voiuntood to bo thl™ I,. Tti,;f '"■» 

armed for the Imnt ? What was his boast'v ' W ,h T 

promise to show to the villagers ? ' 

{b} Refer to two occasions when Diidne an t 
signs of fear. What is T . sliowed 

t^i T *1 ^ piiiiut bagh V How tiiii i^n i 

Ehan describe one ‘f Rof«i- ^ ‘ wildar 

Kb..utopt„„tbu::,.;::r/ir.,",i:: t ,r, 

vlistuib tile tigress fix)m hei* TT i.T ^ 

wi..t w,„ tho ,..t, DiH»r Khitu J m^l u 

praise his son ? ^ * ' Iwnail Khan 

Write the answers to the following *• 
connected paragraph ; ‘owing questions m a 

.b. tbUiiirr/'r;™ 

■ N, i„ ,B. y-S 
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from her course ? Which way did slie go ? By whom wa= 
she hit again? What direction did the tigress now take? 
What did Dildar Khan do when he saw Jier '? WIty could he 
not save himself ? What was liis fate ? 

3. Find instances to prove that Dildar Khan was an 
arrant coward. (Refer to his sayings and doings.) 

4. Pretend that you are the SaLiib Zadali. Describe 

the tiger s lair, her appearance, and your clia,se to save Dildar 
Khan. 


5. Write a connected account of the tiger liiint in a few 
paragraphs, not exceeding 25 lines of ordinary writin« •— 
Eecall words: Three parties - one on eitluw side of 
lushes third on top of rock — huge piece of rock rolled 
down - no tigress ~ beast siglited - man on rock liras - 
cub shot dead another rock heaved down — tigress ruslies 
out -irresolute -Ismail Sahib fires - tigress hit-^he 
charge - Imw turned - runs towards biisli — Dildar Klian 
m the way — his fate — tigress killed — how. 

sentence ^ in a 

sentence of your own : — 

Look for : literally ; in a body ; assortment : incumbent 
on , do one s utmost ; single-lianded ; child’s play ; a perfect 

^ clnt; be turned loose on 

m nltn) M ? 

c WhT . n •“ ““I"™ .bout you? 

M “'““ll ™ mi our live, in contoutior. witli ,i devil? 

W HO* In ”7“““’“"“ l-o 

{ej Dow could jou risk your life, my 


son 
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8. CoiTect the following sentences, and give reasons for 
your corrections ; — 

{a) Many a tiger have fallen from a sliot from iny gun. 
ib) If he will perform such antics, the beast will dine on him 
to a certainty, (c) I had gone more as a spectator as :i,ugii(; 
else, id) Every man of them blew tlieir matcho,s and planltid' 
their feet firmly, (c) You will never see the beast from 
thence. (/} One must not boast of tlieir powers. 

9. Fill up the blanks in the following sentences witli 
suitable auxiliaries ; — 

ia) I shoot it witli my inatclilock ; it — be wounded. 

ih) If it — really turn out to be a tiger, you can lot mo 
know, and I — come and kill it. 

(c) We declared tliat all — go wrong witliout him. 

id) What is this brute that it — escape ? 

ie) I — have notliing to do with it. 

if) Who knows but that some one else — iiocome food 
for it ? 

ig) He — escape ; it is possible but scarcely likely. 

ih) — he remained behind tlio bush, lie — — shot her. 

10. Write sentences to illustrate tlie difference in mem'i- 

ing between: general and universal; (piiet and (juite ; 
arrant and errant ; antic and anticpie ; possilile and probable 
aught and ought. 
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13. A NIGHT AMONG THE PINES 

[This is taken from Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘ Tra vcln unth a 
Mey in tU Cevennes,' hook was the result of his tour 
(1878) m the famous mountain district in S. IC. Prance. One dav 
Stevenson set out to scale a portion of the Lozere mountain by a 
stony drove road. At the top of the woods he turned to the left bv 
a path among the fine trees, and walked on till lie reached a glade of 
green turf sun-omided on all sides by trees. A little .stream flowed 
tnough It. Here be decided to camp for the night. He made 
a hearty meal, and, fastening his sleeping-bag up to his knees and 
pulling his cap over his eyes, fell asleep. At two in the morning he 
woke up. This extract describes his experiences during the night,] 

Nig-ht^ IS a dead monotonous period under a 
roof; but m the open world it passes lightly, with its 
stars and dews and perfumes, and the hours are 
marked by changes in the face of N:iture. What 
seems a kind of temporal death to people cholced 
between walls and cuitains, is only a light and living 
s umber to the man who sleeps afield. All ni-tt 
long he can hear Nature breathing deeply and freely 
even as she takes her rest, she turns and smiles; and 
there is one stirring hour unlrnown to those who 
dwell m houses, when a wakeful influence goes 
abioad over tlie sleeping hemisphere, and all the 
outdoor world are on their feet. It is then that the 
ck first crows not this time to announce the dawn, 
nS r watchman speeding the course of 

tbi f meadows; sheep break 

their fast on dewy hillsides, and change to a new lair 

among the ferns; and houseless men, who have laid 
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down with the fowls, open their dim eyes and 
behold the beauty of the night. 

At what inaudible summons, at what gentle 
touch of Nature, are all of these slet;pcrs thus 
recalled in the same hour to life ? Do the stars rain 
down an influence, or do we share some tlirill of 


mother earth below our resting bodies ? Ivvcn sht![ >- 
herds and old country-folic, who are the deepest read 
in these arcana, have not a guess as to the means or 
purpose of this nightly resurrection. Towards two 
in the morning they declare the thing takes plant' ; 
and neither know nor incpiire further. i\nd at least 
it is a pleasant incident. We are disturlxKl in our 
slumber only, like the lu.xurious Monlai<riic, that we 
may the better and more sensibly relish it. We 
have a moment to look upon the stars. And then; 
is a special pleasure for some minds in the relU'ction 
that we share the impulse with all outdoor creatures 
in our neighbourhood, that we have ('scap,'d <,ui 
oi the Bastille of civilisation, and an' become, for 

the time being, a mere kindly animal and a sheen t>i' 
Nature’s flock. ‘ 

When that hour came to me among the pines, I 
wakened thirsty. My tin was standing by me halt 
full of water. I emptied it at a draught; an<! 
feeling broad awalce after this internttl cold asix'rsion 
sat upnght to make a cigarette. The stars wem d.-ar’ 
coloured, and jewel-like, but not frosty, laint 
silvery vapour stood for the Milky Way,' AU numml 
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me the black fir-points stood upright and stock-still 
By the whiteness of the pack-saddle, I could see 
Modestine walking round and round at the leno-th of 
her tether; I could hear her steadily munching at the 
sward; but there was not another sound, save the 
mdescnbable quiet talk of the runnel o\'er the stones. 

lay lazily smoking and studying the colour of the 
sky, as we call the wad ..f space, from where it 
showed a reddish (trey beliiad the pines to wliere it 
showed a glossy blue-blaclc between the stars As if 
to be more like a pedlar, I wear a silver ring. This 
I_ could see faintly shining as I raised or lowered the 
cigarette; and at each whiff the inside of my 
hand was illuminated, and became for a second the 
highest light in the landscape. 

A '"nd, more Kite a movins coolness than 

lime T’ from time to 

bZ; “ !" “y Sreat chamber the air was 

being renewed all night long. ' ^ 


tliought with horror 


of the inn at Chasserades and the congregated 
nightcaps ; with horror of the nocturnal prowesses of 
drts and students, of hotth.itn.a,id p!,ss-keys and 

s^eLZ ■ 

Zt ofZZT °1 

■ matenal aids. Tiic outer world, from which 

»fter all a Kcnde 

siterwtZ "«ht a man’s bed, it 

where fed waiting for him in the fields, 

od keeps an open house. I thought I had 
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rediscovered one of those truths which are revealed 
to savages and hid from political economists ; at the 
least, I had discovered a new pleasure for myself. 
And yet even while I was exulting in my solitude 1 
became aware of a strange lack. I wished a, 
companion to lie near me in the starlight, silcmt and 
not moving, but ever within touch. For tlun-e is a 
fellowship more quiet even than solitude.^, which., 
rightly understood, is solitude made perfect. And to 
live out of doors with the woman a man loves is of 
all lives the most complete and free. 

As I thus lay, betwen content and longing, 
a faint noise stole towards me through the pines. 

I thought, at first, it was the crowing of codes or tl«? 
barking of dogs at some very distant farm ; l)ut 
steadily and gradually it took articulate shapi- in my 
ears, until I became aware that .a passtaiger was 
going by upon the high road in the \’allm-, and 
singing loudly as he went. There was moiv of 
good-will than grace in his performaiua; ; hut he 
trolled with ample lungs; and the sound of his voice 
took -hold upon the hill-aide and set the air slialdn- in 
the leafy glens. I have heard people passing'hy 
night in sleeping cities; some of tliem sang; one, 

I remember, played loudly on the bagpiper. I have 
heard the rattle of a cart or carriage sprin-' up 
suddenly after hours of stillness, and pass, for .sum!- 
ininutes, within the range of my hearing as I lay 
abed. There is a romance about all who are abroad 
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in the black hours, and with something of a thrill wa 
try to guess their business. But hefe tl,; " 
was double ; hrst, this glad 


wi't-li u ' P-issenger, lit internally 

with wine, who sent up his voice in music throuo-h 

the night; and then I, on the other hand, bSd 
into my sack, and smohng alone in the iiinewoods 
between four and five thousand feet towards the 

When I awoke again 2m. SeMemh.r) 

many of the stars had disappeared ; onlv the stronger 
companions of the night still burned ' visibly ovxt- 
head; and away towards the east I sa w a faint haze 
horizon, sucli as had been the 
My Way when 1 was last awake. Day ,vas at 


■A*. L. Stevenson. 


NOT.BS 


Dead monotonous, very .lull, and nnintenrstinh. 
wrhad, mdiciited. face, as, Met. 

mture, the sky. the .stars, the mountains, the riv.u-s etc 

Sr 

hou), hour in which tlio sleeiMi- i i 

moved by the beauty of nature. ^ 

announce, indicate tlie approach of. 

speeding the couTse of nirihf ein'intt +i i 

night. ^ ^ ^ passing 

that cannot be heard, suvmans, call 

otrhriirr“' "1'“”” *“ ““ “““ “ ■‘~” 

ae.oS ofTr '“f”" 
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thrill a wave of emotion or sensation. 

arcana, secrets of nature. 

resurrection, coming to life again; here, waking up. 

incident, occurrence 

Montaigne, autlior of ‘Essay, s’ in wliicJ, I, is 

philosophy of life is summed up. He wa.s the originator 
or the essay fonxi of writing. 

'impulse^ a sudden feeling. 

Bastille of civilisation, restrictions imposed Iry an arf.ificinl 
civilisation. ^ Bastille was the famous fortress in Paris 
where political prisoners woro conlined. It was 
destoyed at tJie beginning of tlie French Revolution 

■intcnial cold aspersion, drinking cold water 

make a cigarette, to roll tobacco in thin papin-, in tube form 
lor smoking. ' 

Mood for, represented . 

tUn.ahi, m.„, ll„ f.i„Uy ,„.|t i„ I 

co„p„*„ 

1)6 seen by tlie naked eye. 
fir-points, tops of fir tress. 

saddle used for carrying burdens on animals 

ModcMme, tlie name of Stevenson‘s donkey 

'»»1 In. 

which she was tied to a treo or stump 

muet talk of the lunne.l, gentle murmur of the streamlet 
my great chamber, tho glade. amlet. 

Chasserades, the place whore .Stevenson h.i,) i .1 

previous night. « )Hon imd HiayecI 

nocturnal prowesses, nightly acts of valour- humornu.H 
reference to scholars studying far into the night 
Paiis-keys, private keys to doors, used by people p. Ft f hem- 
selves into the house without disturbing the inmates 
matenal aids, artificial needs for the enjoyment of life. 
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cower, crouch, as if in fear. 

keeps open house, entertains all comer, s without distinction. 
political ^ economy, science treating of tire production, 
distribution and consumption of wealth. 
fellowship, companionship. 
longing, i.e., for a companion. 
took articulate shape, could be distinctly heai-d. 
good will, zeal, energy. 
gvcLce, melody. t wiled, sang. 

bagpipes, wind musical instrument, common in Scotland. 
winmiGe, strange or peculiar interest- 

black hours, tlie hours after midnight when ovil spirits and 
wicked persons are abroad to do tlioir dark deeds. 
business, crime, love, grief, and so on 

lit internals with wine, being in liigli spirits on account of tlie 
Wine drunk. 

'^’'"’rillianr“'''"'"‘'' 

EXBECISES 

1. Answer each of the following <,uestions in com- 

plete sentences : — 

_ fo) Contrast a niglit spent under a roof with one spent 
in the open faeldg. (b) How can one toll tlio Imurs of the 
night m the open fields? (c) What is the stirring hour of 
the night .1 What happens at that time ? (d) What are the 

_ bit. W What IS the advantage of being thus ilisturbed 
in our sleep ? (/) Explain tlio appropriai.onnss of the term 
Bastille of civilisation >. (,/) Wliat was Ktovonson’s ox- 

Chasserados ? (A) What kind of 
people does Stevenson think of with horror? (/) What is 
meant by keeping an open house’? Where does God keep 
pen house? 0) What was tiio trutli tliat Stevenson 
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le-discovered ? (k) With what mixed feelings did Btovensnn 

view liis solitude? ( 1 ) What, according to Stoverison, in 
solitude made perfect ? (?/*) Wliat romance is thoi'o in 

who are abroad in the black hours of the nigiit ? (//) Wliat 

is the double romance to whicli, Stevenson rofei*s ? 

2, Write the answers to tlio following questions in one 
connected paragrapli : — 

Where did Stevenson camp for the night'? When did 
he wake up from his sleep'? What did hedu inuu,..liat,.ly 
after waking up? Descrilie tlio stars, tlio milky way, and liiii 
scene around him. What was Modostinc doing'? Wl'iaf. soinuis 
did he hear, near and distant ? What colour was (h,. sky 

m the nearer distance and far above him hetween the 

stars ? 

3. “ Civilisation is more a hindrance than a, help to real 

''' '' paragraph of al.oat 

4. Write two paragraiilis, one on tlie advaiiiages of 

Jeeping m the open air, and ti.eother, on tlie disaih'aui a-es of 
doing so. 

5. Construct a sontonco of your own, using i‘acli of ti,o 
following words and phrases 

Speed the course of the night ; arcana ; for tlie f imo • 
Bastille ol orthodoxy ; l,roa<] awake ; come to t he end of „m.'s 

thriu ; kt hii;:" ---i 

Posittn 

lobitive dogroo ol compariHon 

a "'»■> 

pertota^r 

111. They neither know nor inquiro /urtker. 
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sentences using the other 


{h') Itecast the following 
degrees of comparison : 

k„aipe“ 'isM i« the 

iii. To live out of doors with m woniim v i 
of all lives, the vioKt complete and free. " 

7. Correct tlio following sontencos •• — 

I “ "'"“I' « 

isnoreil l,y tl.e opp„Ki6o J’' ““ 

-o* a,., 

8. Combine each of the following gronns nC i 

into one simple sentence 8 gi mips of sentences 

(«) Tlien the cock first crows, 'rhis 1 imo ;t i 

b=c„®.rrs7:‘"' 7 w 

look. It i. „,y of N.W. 

9. Analyse into clauses : 

■... ^ “nTt'ilf «' 

»...,ana smgmg loudly as ha went. 
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14. THE TWO BROTHERS 

[Thomas Day, who wrote M'rfon i„ i78a.I7H-) 

=::r r:r; ~ 

i«|,ovi„s ..,a fc,' ';:7 

and moral discoiir^pq T'KA•l^,^n • , i niswuc.iivt, talkH 

.n.i. 

““’y people went over to 
South Atnenca, in the hope of fi„ch„s gol, [„d 

pISo wi:,T " -'^“e 

‘ ’ had a great inclination to try his fortune 

Itetlie rest; but as he had an ckler bnrthor for 
Whom he had a very great affection, lie went to him 
told htm his design, and solicited him verv m H 
go with him, promising lie should have' an c-curil 
share of all the riches they found The bnvth ' 
whose name was Alonso. Ls a man o^con;::n^ 
emper and a good understanding. He did „„t 
therefore much approve of the nroWt , i , 

voured to dissuade Ihzarro from t T 

him the danger to which he exposed humolf\,u/T' 

— y of succe.; hut fikug rt't; 

Rm. ' r !- (Agreed to go, but told his brother tlnf 
"* Wcin ed no part of the riches Pizarro niiohf r * i 

A I" ll'v.- his 

"tebafc,e and a few servants taken on board f( 

vessel with him. Pkarro then sold ill th-. i . ’I' 

bought a vessd, and embarked witf uetaf'.S 
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adventurers, who had all great expectations, like 
himself, of soon becoming rich. As to Alonzo he 
took nothing with him but a few ploughs, harrows 
and other tools, and some corn, together with a laro-J 
•quantity of potatoes, and some' seeds of different 
vegetables. Pizarro thought this a very odd 
preparation for a voyage ; but, as he did not think 

proper to expostulate with his brother, he said 
nothing. 


After sailing some time with prosperous winds 
mey put into the last port where tliey were to stop’ 
before they came to the country where they intended 
to search for gold. Here Pizarro bought a great 
number more of pickaxes, shovels, and various other 
tools for digging, melting, and refining the gold he 
expected to find. He also hired an additional 
number of labourers to assist liim in the work 
Alonzo, on the contrary, bought only a few sheep, 
■and four stout oxen, with their harness, and food 
enough to support them til] they should reach land 

As It happened, they had a favouralile voyage 
and all landed m perfect health in America. Alonzo 
then told h.s brother that, as he had only come to 
accompany and serve him, he would stay near the 
shore with his servants and cattle, while Idzarro went 
to search for gold; and when the gold-seeker had 
procured as much wealth as he desired, Alonzo 
wouW be always ready to embark for Spain. 

Pizarro accordingly set out. He felt so great a 
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contempt for his brother, that he could not help 
expressing it to his companions. “I always thoui;ht,” 
aid he, that my brother had been a man of sense • 
he bore that character in Spain; but 1 find peopi,’ 

were strangely mistaken in him. Here he is goin- 

to divert himself with his sheep and his o.ven, as .7 
he were hvmg quietly upon his farm at home, and 
M nothing else to do but to raise encumbers and 

time. So come along, iny lads; and if w,. have but 

our lives. All present applauded I’karro’s sixiech 

•and declared themselves ready to follow \v'hereverhe 

ent, only one old Spaniard shook his hend as lie 

Tt adventurous Kold-seekc;. Ih: 

f ftreat 

a looi as he appeared. ^ 

the Iount.J“ ‘“7'“ A ”•>>■‘^1' "“o 

tne country, sometimes obliged to cross rivtTs -.1 

cotlTfind’^' moenhuns and forests, ivlieni tiiiv 
find no paths; sometimes scorched hy the 

howeti dialt d*"^ difficnltios; 

rriT H ^ so much 

as to hinder them from tryinir in Lver.l ,1 

"t 

spot till all them provisions worn consumed. 
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They gathered daily large quantities of ore; but 
then they suffered very much from hunger. Still, 
however, they persevered in their labours, and 
sustained themselves with such roots and berries as 
they could find. At last even this resource failed 
them; and, after several of their company had 
died from want and hardship, the rest were just able 
to crawl back to the place where they had left 
Alonzo, carrying with them the gold, to acquire 
which they had suffered so many miseries. 

But while they had been employed in this 
mannei, Alonzo, who foresaw what would happen, 
had been industriously toiling to a very different 
purpose. Ilis skill in liusbandry had easily enabled 
him to find a spot of consideralde extent, and a 
very fertile soil, which he and his servants ploughed 
up with the oxen he had brought with him. He 
then sowed the different seeds he had brought, and 
planted the potatoes, which prospered beyond what 
he could have expected, and yielded him a most 
abundant harvest. His sheep he had turned out in 
a very fine meadow near the sea, and every one of 
them had brought him a couple of lambs. Besides 
that, he and his servants, at leisure times, employed 
themselves in fishing; and the fish they had caught 
were all dried and salted with salt they had found 
upon the sea-shore; so that by the time Pizarro 
returned, they had laid up a very considerable 
quantity of provisions. 
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---eivedhte 

Wiui me greatest cordiality, and asVeH hir^ u . 
success he had had. Piaaio u 1 

had fnnnH ^ • -r^izarro told him that thev 

s? ““ uetr 

^mediately give him somthing to hT d 

tasted no food for the last twn d ’ 
roots and bark of trees 

neither should interfere wia'S"®thrt' 

sSm^-i-t?r;wofSg^d^ 

that Prrarro sho^d eap^ct lot 
provisions that his brotter r*” a 
much care and labour. “But”S^?d^ 
choose to exchange some tf ’the o-otd ’ 1 

found for provisionq T oB n t iiave 

accommodate ylm° ’ >» able to 

Pixarro thought this behaviour verv ,■ ,. 
ills brother : but as hr- ^ j t. • ° ^ unkind m 

alrriost starved they we ^ companions were 
Alonzo-s demtdf '°.““Ply with 

a very short time the ^old s ° that in 
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them hither, as the wind and weather seemed to be 
most favourable ; but Pizarro, with an angry look, 
replied, that, since Alonzo had deprived him of 
everything he had gained, and treated him in so 
unfriendly a mannei, he should go without Ihzarroj 
who, for his part, would rather perish upon that 
•desert shore than embark with so inhuman a 
brother. 

But Alonzo, instead of resenting these reiiroaches, 
■embraced his brother with the greatest tenderness, 
and said: “Could you then believe, my dearest 
Pizarro, that I really meant to deprive you of the 
fruits of all your labours, which you had gained 
through so much toil and danger ? Rather may all 
the gold in the universe perish, than I should be 
capable of such behaviour to my dearest brother. 
But I saw the rash, impetuous desire you had for 
nches, and wished to correct this fault in you, and 
serve you at the same time. You despised my 
prudence and industry, and imagined that nothing 
could be wanting to him who had once accjuired 
wealth ; but you have now learned that, without 
foresight and industry, all the gold you have brought 
with you would not have prevented you from 
perishing miserably. You are now, I hope, wiser, 
therefore take back your riches, which I liope you 
have now learned properly to employ.” Pizarro was 
filled with gratitude and astonishment at this 
generosity of his brother, and he acknowledged, f.rom 
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experience, tliat indnstiy was better than nold. 

hey embarked for Spain where they ail arrived 
sifely Dming tire voyage, IWro often solicited 
his brother to accept of half his riches, which Alonzo 
constantly refused, telling him that he who could 
raise food enough to maintain himself was in no 


r 11 ea,raaaoeoit VKtS, fU JIO 

want of gold. 

NOTES 

iortune, luclv. (lesiijn, plan, idea. 
solicited, invited ; asked e-imnafiir • , ^ 

liiwo .dvise 

Ur.„ l„„j frame with iron ,e„tl, ,,„,ahh,,, „„ 

ploughed land. 

expostulate, remonstrate, protest. applauded, pn,,ise,! 
animated, encouraged. persevered, continued stea.lfa.stly 
resource, means of supplying their wants. 
husba,t.drv, fanning. cordialitij, wanni.li, f. iondliness. 

accommodate, oblige. exorbitant, grossly e.xeessivo. 

^ndmmam, unfeeling, cruel, resenlin,,, .showing indignation af. 
impetuous, rash. 'no.o.ion . 11 . 

EXEECISES 

senteLs*" ““ "■ “""lihh' 

Why did Pirn, want to go to South .\nu,rl,.„ v \M,v 
(M Alon;.o try to <hssua<lo liin, from the project ? o,, .vi,,,', 

€oml,t,on (lid Alonwi agree to go with his hrot licr- Wh-.i 
<id Alonzo take with him i' What didPizan-o think of h'is 
brother s preparations ? Wliat did the I.rothcrs " 

the last part of call Whore did Alonzo choose ' remliii 
w' ^ contempt foi- Ins Itrother'* W!, ,. 
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search for gold ? Was their search successful ? Why did 
several of them die ? What liad Alonzo hcon doing in the 
meantime ? How did Alonzo receive liis brother ? Why 
were the gold-seekers obliged to part witli all their gold? 
Why did Pizarro reproach his lirother? What lesson did 
Alonzo teach his brother *? 

2. Write the answers to the tollowing (luostions in a 
connected paragraph ; — 

How did Alonzo differ from Pizarro in ciiaraotor? Wliy 
did Alonzo at first refuse to go to K()utl\ America with his 
brother? Why did he afterwards change liis mind ? Did ho 
really intend to deprive Ids brotlior of all his hard-earned 
gold ? What fault was Alonzo trying to correct in his 
brotlier? Why did he refuse half tlio I’iehos offored to him 
by Pizarro ? 

3. Write an essay on ‘ Wisdom is better than Wealth or 
Health.’ 

4. Insert appropriate proi) 08 itions in tho blanks : — 

(a) Pie did not approve tho project, and tiled to 
dissuade him it. ■ (fi) He thought this a very odd propara* 
tion a voyage, but he did not thitdc it proper to expostulate 
his brothel, (c) He Icit groat contcmiit his brother, 
and said that people wore strangely mistaken — him. (rf; 
Still they persevered - their labours, and sustained them- 
selves — roots and berries. (fi) He bad skill -- - husbandry ; 
he and his servants employed theiiiHolvcs — lisbing. (/) Ho 
asked him to exchange some of tho gold --- provisions ; the 
gold-seekers were obliged to comply — Alonzo’s demands and 
part — all their gold. 

0 Pill up the blanks in the following with suitable 
auxiliary verbs, bearing in mind the sequence of tenses : — 

. (a) He answered that Pizarro — romomhor their agree- 
ment, namely, that neither — interfere with tho other, ib) 
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foresight and industry, all the gold you — brought, 
fc prevented you from perishing miserably, (c) If you 
change some of your gold for provisions, I — perhaps be 

0 accommodate you. id) They sustained themselves 
3-Lioli roots and berries as they — find, ie) They worked 
in order that they — gather as much gold as possible. 

Ooriect the mistakes in the following sentences : — 
Ee said that the riches they found was to be equally 

1 by them. 

Everyone of the sheep have brought him a couple of 

0 The fish they had caught was all dried and salted. 

2) INot only Pizarro but his companions was starving. 

O Neither were to interfere with each other. 

■) Erudence and industry has , saved me from starvation. 

Iteport Alonzo’s speech in the last paragraph of the 
in the Indirect form of narration. 


■ 5. ADVICE TO A SCHOOL BOY 

lais letter was written by William HazUti (1778 — 1830), one 
>esti English essayists and critics, to his son. The boy was 
years old when he was put to school. He was a spoiled child 
nne-bred prejudices against the school and the people of the 
Tlie father attempts in this letter to rub off the angularities 
boy’s character, and to give him sound advice about his 
at school. This advice is applicable to all school-boys of all 
ncL places.] 

;Y dear little FELLOW.-You are 

.oixig to settle at school, and may consider this 
ir first entrance into the world. As my health 
.ndifFerent, and I may not be with you long 
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I wish to leave you some advice (the best I can) for 
your conduct in life, both that it may be of use 
to you, and as something to remember me by. 
I may at least be able to caution you against my 
own errors, if nothing else. 

As we went along to your new place of destina- 
tion, you often repeated that you durst say that they 
were a set of stupid, disagreeable peojile, meaning 
the people at the school. You were to blame in this. 
It is a good old rule to hope for the liest. Always, 
my dear, believe things to be riglrt till you find them 
the contrary; and even then, iiastead of irritating 
yourself against them, endeavour to put ui) with 
them as well as you can, if you cannot alter them. 
You said you were sure you should not lik-e the 
school where you were going. Tliis was wrong. 
What you meant was that you did not lilce to leave 
home. But you could not tell whether you should 
like the school or not, till you had given it a trial. 
Otherwise, your saying that you should not like 
it was determining that you would not like it. Never 
anticipate evils, or, liecause you cannot have things 
exactly as you wish, make tlnan out worse than they 
are, through mere spite and wilfulnc'ss. 

You seemed at first to t'dre no notice of your 
school-fellows, or rather to set yourself against them, 
because they were strangers to you. 'Fhev- lounv as 
little of you as you did of them ; .so that this would 
have been a reason for their kec'.ping aloof from you 
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as well, which you would have felt as a hardsliip. 
Learn never to conceive a prejudice against others 
because you know nothing of them. It is had 
reasoning, and makes enemies of half the world. 
Do not think ill of them till they behave ill to you ; 
and then strive to avoid the faults which you see in 
them. This will disarm their hostility sooner than 
pique or resentment or complaint. 

I thought you were disposed to criticize the 
dress ot some of the boys as not so good as your 
own. Never despise any one for anything tha,t he 
cannot help— least of all, for his poverty. I would 
wish you to keep up appearances yourself as a 
defence against the idle sneers of the world, but I 
would not have you value yourself upon them. 
I hope you will neither he tlie dupe nor \ictim 
of vulgar piejudices. Instead of saying ab()ve, 
“Never despise any one for anything tliat Ik; cannot 
help, I might have said, “ Never despise any one. 
at all”; for contempt implies a triumph over and 
pleasure in the ill of another. It means that you are 
glad and congratulate yourself on their failings or 
misfortunes. The sense of inferiority in otlu;rs, 
without this indirect appeal to our self-lovc‘, is a 
painful feeling and not an exulting oik;. 

You complain since, that the boys laugh at you 
and do not care about you, and that }'ou are not 
treated as you were at home. My dear, that is t»ne 
chief reason for your being sent to school, to inure you 
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betimes to the unavoidable rubs and uncertain 
reception you may meet with in life. You cannot 
always be with me, and perhaps it is as well, that you 
cannot. But you must not expect others to show 
the same concern about you as I should. You have 
hitherto been a spoiled child, and have been used to 
have your own way a good deal, both in the house 
and among your play-fellows, with whom you were 
too fond of being a leader; but you have good nature 
and good sense, and will get the better of this in time. 
You have now got among other boys who are your 
equals, or bigger and stronger than yourself, and who 
have something else to attend to besides humouring 
your whims and fancies, and you feel this as a repulse 
or piece of injustice. But the first lesson to learn is 
that there are other people in the world besides 
yourself. 

There are a number of boys in the school where 
you are, whose amusements and pursuits (whatever 
they may be) are and ought to be of as much 
consequence to them as yours can be to you, and to 
which therefore you must give way in your turn. 
The more airs of childish self-importance you give 
yourself, you will only expose yourself to be the more 
thwarted and laughed at. True equality is the only 
true morality or true wisdom. Remember always 
that you are but one among others, and you can 
hardly mistake your place in society. In your 
father’s house, you might do as you pleased: in the 
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world you will find competitors at every turn. You 
are not born a king’s son, to destroy or dictate to 
millions; you can only expect to share their fate, or 
settle your differences amicably with them. You 
already find it so at school, and I wish yoii to be 
reconciled to your situation as soon and with as little 
pain as you can. 

— W- Hazlrtt. 

NOTES 


Indifferent^ neither good nor bad. 

hope for the best, hope that pleasant and favourable things will 
always happen to yon. 

put up with, endure, anticipate, look forward to 
mte, ill-will. wilfulness, caprice, self-will. 

<yr rather to be more accurate. prejudice, dislike. 
set oneself against, make up one’s mind to dislike a thing 
disarm hostility, make a friend of an enemy 
P^que, annoyance. sneers, scornful remarks 
do not value yourself upon them, do not set a higher value on 
your possessions than on your qualities of character. 
dupe, one who is easily deceived. victim, one who is iniured. 

accustom to hardship of some kind. 
betimes, early in life. rubs, difficulties’ troubles. 
uncertain reception, i.e., the friendliness, indifference or hostility 
o the people you meet. concern, interest 
spoiled , . indulged. get the better of, overcome ' 
repulse, an act of deliberate unfriendliness. 
pursuits, occupations. 

to give oneself airs, to put on an affected self-important 
manner. thwarted, defeated in purpose. 
competitors, rivals. at every turn, constantly. 

-to be reconciled, to submit with a good grace. 
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EXEECISES 

1. Answer tlie I'ollowiiifi <|H(isl;it)iis in (umipldc 
sentences ; — 

Why was the boy wroii,!,' in tha,t Iki wnuld iit.vi!i' 

like the school he was going to';’ What did he rcalls' nnnin whoii 
he said he would never like the school'.’ Wliy did Ihizlitt 
caution his son against forming a invjiidiia! tinsarch; hi-; . ciiool 
fellows ? Why was it wrong to criticise the dress ..f s,,ine of 
the boys? How did HaHitt bring homo to his hoy the truth 
of the maxim ‘Never despise ajiyono at all'? What is the 
chief reason for sending a ])oy to school'.’ Why did ilimlitt 
warn liis son against giving himsell' airs? 

2. Wliat faults did Haxlitt notiwi in hi S SrH I ? 

d. Make out a list ol tlie maxims contained in liaxlitii's 
advice to his son. 


4. Write a letter to your father giving your lirst 
impressions of your now school. 

5. Write an essay on ‘the Advantages of School lliliica- 

tion over Horne Education’. ‘ i-nuou 

h. Use the following words and i)hnises in \our own 
sentences Put up with ; anticipate; make out: or ratlmr; 
set oneself against ; congratulate; heiimes; Inure; used to;' 
get the better of ; give way ; give oneself airs ; ;,t .'verv luni 
to be reconciled to. 


/. .Ooinplete tho following sentences in .wmr.nvn words 
bearing in mmd the context : 

(a) Always lioliovo things to lie righl, till... {/,) You 
could not toll whethor you should lilu* the school or iio( 
c Never conceive a prejudice against others l,eeatme.".‘ 
W) The more airs of childish importance you give vourself... 
(ej Never despise any one for anything.. 

formed 'f'*’ i’liunm 

loimed With the wordH given wit hiii hracdiol.s 

(a) Do not disregard my advice (turn -ear). I A) Esc vour 

opportumtres to the best advantage (mostl. iyj You were 
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too fond of domineering over your playfellows at home (lord). 
(/I) As 3 'ou have good nature and good sense, jmu will over- 
come this defect in time (get— better). {e) These rules of 
conduct will prove useful to you in life (stand-stead). 

P seemed at first to entertain a prejudice against them 
(set). 

9. Convert the following into simple sentences : — 

(a) Learn never to conceive a prejudice against others 
because jmu know nothing of them. 

(b) That is one chief reason why you are being sent to 
school. 

(c) The first lesson to learn is that there are other people 
in the world besides yourself. 

(d) In your father’s house you might do as you pleased. 


16 . LONDON 

Let us imagine that we are paying a short 
visit to London, from the country. We are sitting 
in an express train, speeding along towards the 
great capital city at sixty miles an hour. We have 
only a few days to spend in London, and we 
want to see as much of it as possible. Twenty 
miles from our destination, we notice that there are 
houses and streets all around us, and we fly past 
many small stations. We are already in the 
suburbs of London. We pass little suburban trains,, 
and the fast electric trains pass us, as we slow 
down towards the terminus. We do not see the 
underground trains, but we know that a net work of 
tube railways is spread beneath the vast city. As 
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we slide into the great railway terminus we are 
deafened by the noise of shouting porters with their 
trolleys, escaping steam from liuge engines, and the 
roar of traffic from the road outside. It is easy to <rpt 
lost on a Railway Station, in London, for each 
of the dozen stations has from ten to twenty platforms 

We are anxious to do some shopjiing in the 
fine West End shops. So first of a.11 we tale; a bus 
outside the station, and go to the iMarbU; .^rch. 
Thence we make our way along Oxford vStn-et and 
Regent Street, where are some of I.ondon’s finest 
shops. Anything and everything may be bouglit 
theie, and, day and night, tlic streids are tlironged 
with busy people, and the sliojis liright with light 
and colour. We reach the busy thoroughfare of 
Piccadilly Circus, in the heart of I.ondon’s Theatres, 
and from there we make our way (luicldy to Trafal- 
gar Sc|uaie. Soaring high in the middk; of the 
Square is Nelson’s Column, and at its base four 
Great Stone Lions. On our right, oiu; side; of the 
Square is filled by the National Ifictun; Gallery, and 
a little further along is the famous Cluirch of St. 
Martin’s in the Plelds. It is hard to believe that 
once the church did really stand among gretin fi(;lds, 
for now it is in the heart of the bustle and roar of 
the great city. 

Skirting two sides of the Sejuani we pass along 
Whitehall. There we find the Cenotaph, the 
memorial to the brave men who died in the Great 
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War. We pass, too, the ancient palace of the kings, 
of England and the long window from which 
Charles I stepped to meet his death. We notice,, 
too, a short and quiet side street, marked Downing- 
Street, where at Number 10, the Prime Ministers of 
England live while they hold office. A short dis- 
tance further brings us to the Houses of Parliament, 
and, if we have time, we may enter the Visitors’" 
Gallery and listen to a debate in the House of Com- 
mons. High in his tower above us, Big Ben is 
striking the hour. Twice a day his deep voice rings 
out over the wireless to the whole world. At our 
feet runs the Thames, wide and swift, spanned by 
many noble bridges. Next to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and more ancient still stands W’estminster' 
Hall, famous for the trials of commoners and 
kings. Richard II and Warren Hastings alike were 
condemned there. Near by is the magnificent pile of 
[Westminster Abbey, the burial place in olden days 
of the kings of England, and now the burial place of 
her famous authors and poets. There, among the 
tombs of great soldiers and seamen, lies the body of 
the Unknown Warrior, honoured most of all. We 
leave the dim light of the old Grey Stone Abbey,, 
and walk down the bright, straight line of the 
Idall to Buckingham Palace, a stately and impres- 
sive building which, since the days of Queen 
Victoria, has been the home of the kings of England. 
In the square before the palace is a beautiful ma--’ ’ 
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monument in memory of Queen Victoria. Outside 
the palace gates the tall sentries pace, all day long, 
and if we are fortunate, we may catcli a glimpse of 
the king and queen as they drive in or out. 

If we walk along one side of the palace gar- 
den, we shall find ourselves at Hyde Parle corner, 
one of the entrances to the famous Hyde I’ark. We 
have now almost completed a circle, for a walk 
through the park, past the Serpentine Lake, brings us 
back to the Marble Arch. From H}'dc Ikirlv we 
can pass easily into Kensington Gardens, the phy 
ground of London’s children, where is tlic famous 
statue of Peter Pan. London is lortuna.te in havinsf 
many little open squares of grass, where, even in tlie 
crowded parts of the city, the children ca,n play. 
There are many other large parks, too : Regent’s 
Park, which holds the Zoological Gardims and wide 
stretches of common which are the lungs of the city. 

While we are in Kensington we must find 
some of the museums tliere, and look' at some of the 
University buildings. Tire Clolk^g(>s of f^onclon 
University are very scattered, and w(; cannot hope 
to see them all. The Great British Museum is 
hidden away in a quiet square in Bloomsbury, and 
it would take many weeks to cxamiiu^ its tn^asures. 

We must leave the West I Mid, now, and look 
at ‘the city,’ for although London spreails over 
many miles, the original City of London is (|uitc a 
small place. It was founded over two thoustind 
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yeais ago, by the ancient Britons, and wiien tlic 
Romans came, they strengthened it with walls, ;ind 
used it as a fortress. A Iragment of the Roman 
wall still remains, but all the gates have disappeared, 
though their names are left with us, in IVloor ('late' 
Cripple Gate, Ludgate, Aldgate, and man}' otliers. 
The City is the home of the Banlcs and Great hler- 
cantile Blouses of London. By day it is thronged 
with hurrying businessmen, but at niglit it is almost 
deserted ; for very few people live there. 

If we are to visit the city from the west. Charing 
Cross Station will be a good place to start from. We 
take a bus and ride down the busy strand, past the 
beautiful churches of St. Clement Dane’s and St* 
-Mary’s, which stand on islands in the middle of the 
wide and busy road. Now we are at Temple Bar, 
-and the Temple Courts, through which, all .English 
lawyers must pass before they may pnictise. F'urther 
on we come to Fleet Street from which millions of 
newspapers are poured every night, to reach every 
•corner of England each morning at breakfast time. 
Past the long line of famous newspaper (dlicc^s we 
go, and come to Ludgate hill. There, looking u})- 
wards to the right, we see the great dome of St. 
Paul s Cathedral with its .shining golden cross. St. 
Paul’s was built by Sir Clntstopher Wren, on the 
site of an older church, burned down in the ( Ireat 
hire of London, in 1666 . Within it are the tombs 
of many famous soldiers, sailors and statesmen, and 
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Wren’s own tomb, in the crypt of the church bears 
the Latin inscription, “ If you seek his monument, 
look around you.” It is the finest monument any 
architect could have. From the high platform round 
the dome we see all London spread below us. 
Churches lift up their spires and towers all around 
the river runs close by in a silver stream ; men crawl 
like ants in the busy street far below. 

Near St. Paul’s is the Mansion House, where 
the Lord Mayor of London lives, the General Post 
Office, the -Royal Exchange where so many fortunes 
are won and lost, and the Bank of England, which 
holds in its vaults much of the nation’s wealtl-i,. Not 
far away runs the river, a very different sight from 
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the stately stream that passes Westminster, for this 
IS the Port of London. Plere cargo boats are busy 
all the day and great merchantmen load aixi un- 
load at the docks. Spanning the river is tlie famous 
Tower Bridge which swings apart to allow big boats 
to pass, and close to the bridge is the Tower ilst;lf, 
built by William the Conqueror to defend tht; city 
from the sea. Within these thick stone walls many 
noble prisoners have languished, and ma'ny have 
died. Here the two little princes, sons of lulward IV, 
met an untimely death, and Sir Walter JCaleigh 
scratched his name on the wall. Now the ToweiH.s 
used as a museum of interesting historical objects. 
We may see old suits of armour, swords and spears 
there, but most interesting is the sight of tlie crown 
jewels which are kept safely in this great stronghold. 

We have come to the end of our short stay in 
the capital, and regretfully make our way bade to 
the railway station. We know well that we have 
only skimmed the surface ol London’s sights, but we 
know too, that it would take months, perhaps years 
to explore the great city fully. And we have seen 
enough to fire our imagination with the historic 
grandeur and present splendour of the great capital 
city of our Empire. 

NOTES 

suow^Sy outlying distiTcts. 

S or branch railway 

net work, complex system of railways ^ ' 

N. 1. 13. R. v-10 
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trolley y a kind of truck or cart puslied l)y hand. 

Wdst End, fashionable part of London wlierethe rich live. 
tliorouijhfwresy streets tlirough which inucli traflic passes. 
Piecaddlly Circus, the centre of London’s slioi)“land, wit!) 

its luxuries of all kinds trom all parts of the world, 
Nelsoiis Column, this is the great Nelson Monunient, witli the 
figure of Nelson on a lofty pillar, guarded by gigantic 
- lions resting at the base. 

’WUtehall, a broad street lined with Govcjrninent buildings, 
such as the Admiralty, the War Oifice, aaul tlie India 
Office. 

■ancient palace, called Whitehall. 

Westminster Hall, founded by William Eiifus and rebuilt by 
Eichard II. 

the hmgsofthe city, places where pure, free air can be breathed. 
^crypt, underground vault or cell. 
langtiished, pined, drooped. 

Mmmed, looked over cursorily, superlicially. 

EXEECISBS 

1, Answer the following questions in complete sen- 
tences : — 

What do we notice as we approach Lotidon ? Where is 
the main shopping district of London ? Wlnvt is Ihccadilly 
Circus? What do wo see all around it? Wliat is Nelson’s 
Column? Where is it situated? Whores is the National 
Picture Gallery? How does St, Martin’s Church boar witness 
to the rapid growth of London? What is the (kmotaph ? 
Where does it lie ? What was the ancient palace of tlu^ kings 
•of England? How is it associated with the memory of King 
Charles I ? What buildings are found in Whitcdiall ? What 
different buildings do we find in Wostminster ? What are the 
largest and most famous parks in London? Whores arc tlio 
iJoological Gardens ? Where is the British Museum? What 
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traces of the original city of London are still left ? What is 
Fleet Street famous for ? Describe St. Paul’s Catliedral in 
three or four sentences. What important buildings a, re found 
near Sh Paul’s ? What sight is presented by the rivor hero’? 
What IS the Tower, and why i.s it important? 

2. • Write sliort notes, not exceeding six lines each on 
the following : 

(a) Trafalgar Square. (/;) Westmin.ster Hall (c) West- 
minster Abbey, (d) St. Paul’s Catliedral. (e) The Towerof 
London. 

Paul’s'-— Wanks in the following account of St. 

As we Ludgate Hill, we — the great — of St. — , witli its 
shining cross. An enclosed — lies before the — where flutter 
--of pigeons of all~. We-the church by-a series of-stone- 
steps. The front of tlie— is— with six pairs of pillars at the - 
of the steps.— the church hang the banners- give— of many 
a , and the of tlio who won those — are also there. 

4. Write an essay describing a walk through ' a J-iwn 

town you have seen. a laigo 

5. Pewrite the following sentences as directed :— 

(ffd We do not see the underground trains, hut wo know 
that a network of tube railways is spread beneath the vast 
City, (liirn into a complex sentence.) 

w rj'we walk along one side of tlio palace garden, wo 

shall find ourselves at Hyde Park corner. (Turn into a 

Simple sentence.) uui mu) a 

(c) We know well that wo have only skimmed the sui- 
face of London s sight. (Write as. a double sani.ence.) 

r : ,^ Kliort vi.sit to 

London, (lut the verbs in the passive voice.) 

(e) The Colleges of London University are vei-y scattered 
using™ «’"f unces by' 
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17. JEAN VALJEAN AND THE BISHOP 


(From Les Miserables”) 

[XWor Marie Mikjo (1802-1B85) waK one of tlie greatest of 
French writers, and his works have l)een translated into many 
languages. Les MiserahlesvA the best known of his novels, and the 
following passage is taken from its opening clia.pter. 

The Bisho]), a simple and saintly old man, lived alone with his 
sister, Baptistine, and a lionsekeepej*, IMailnme M'agloire, in small 
house in the heart of a French town. They were (luito |>oor^ 
because the Bishop gave away everything he had to the needy. Hig 
sister, being of a frugal nature, managtid the lioiise economically, 
and both she and the liousekeeper wort*. deei)ly attaclied to tlie 
Bishop, and obeyed him in all tilings, though tluiy tried to protect 
him from the frauds who often imposed on liis generosity. 

One evening Madame Magloire came home with new^s of a. 
stranger in the town, who, because of his sinister w'retcliod 
appearance, had been turned away from e\’ery inn, from tlie l)est to^ 
the worst. Even the prison had refused lum sheltivr, and he was 
now wandering, weary and homeless. At tlvis moment a loud tap 
came at the door, and the Bishop bade tlie visitor come in. It was 
the evil-looking traveller. The two women were te.rrifie(l, but the 
Bishop fixed a calm eye on the uum, who, without waiting for tlie 
Bishop’s welcome, addressed him in a loud voiem) 

“lam going to give you tiiis straiglit. My name 
is Jean Valjean. l am a releastid convict, having 
spent nineteen years in the hulks. Let out four 
days ago, 1 am working my way to Pontaiiier, 
which is' my destination. These four days I liavc 
been footing it from Toulon. I have done twelve 
leagues this day afoot. 

“ This evening, in striking this country, ! went 
into a tavern where they kicked me out because I 
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had to show my yellow passport, my ticket-of-leave, 
you understand, at the mayor’s office. I had to 
show it, see? I went to another public house, but 
they said: Be off!’ in the same style. No one 
will harbour me anywhere. I rapped at the jail 
and the warder would not open to me. I crept into 
a dog kennel and the beast snapped at me and 
worried me out, same as a man — see ? It looked as 
if he knew what I was. 

I went into the fields to sleep under the stars. 
But there were none, and thinking that it would 
€ome on to rain, and there being no good, kind God 
to stop it from raining on me, I returned into town 
to find some doorway to snooze in. 

Across the square, I laid on a stone, when a 
pod woman pointed to your house and said: 
Knock at the door.’ I have knocked. What is 
this house anyhow ? a kind of hotel ? I carry 
money. My savings. One hundred and nine francs, 
fatteen sous, earned in the convict prison by my 
labour in nineteen years. I will pay fair. What 
else would you do with me ? I have money ; I am 
dead beat— twelve leagues of Shanks’ mare, see ' I 
am pry hungry. Will you let me stay ?” 

.1- Magloire, bring another plate,” said 

the bishop. 

WiA three strides the man neared the lamp on 
the table. . 

“Stop, you haven’t got this right,” said he, as 
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though he had not been understood. “ Did you not 
hear ? I am a jail-bird, a galley-slave, fresh from the 
prison.” 

He pulled a large sheet of buff paper from his 
pocket and unfolded it. 

“ This is my leave to travel. Yellow, as you 
see, the pest colour. It leads to my being kicked 
but wherever I show myself. Will you read it ? I 
know how. I learnt it in the stone-jug. There is a 
school for those who like it. Hark ye ! this is what 
is put on the ‘ brief ‘ JKAN \^ALJHAN, released 
convict, born at’-- -oh, you don’t care for that? 
‘ Nineteen years in. Five for burglary and theft. 
Fourteen for trying four, times to break out. This 
Number is Most Dangerous.' There you have itl 
Everybody has given me the throw-down. Will you 
'receive me ? Is this a kind of hotel ? Will you give 
me meat and a bed ? A stable will do for me.” 

“ Madam Magloire,” said the host, “ air the 
sheets on the alcove bed.” 

Such was the obedience of either woman, that 
Maigioire went out straightway to carry out the 
orders. 

“ Monsieur,” said the bishop, turning to the man, 
“ take a seat and warm }’ourst!lf. We are just 
sitting down to supper, and while >-ou are having 
yours, your bed will be got ready.” 

Here the man fully comprehended. Ilis e.^- 
pression, previously hard and gkjomy, became 
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impregnated with joy, doubt, and stupefaction- 
extraordinary ! He began to stammer like a 
madman : — 

“ Is this so ? what ! you will keep me ? you do 
not drive me out— a jail-bird ? You call me ‘ mon- 
sieur,’ and do not talk as to a dog ? ‘ T^>e off, dog,’ 
as they say to me so freely. Why, I th, ought tlirit 
you, too, would give me the bounce ! That is why I 
told you at the start what I was. Oh, what a 
trump that good soul was who told me to a|){)]y 
here ! 

I am going to have supper, did you say ? And 
a bed, with real sheets and a mattress, like" all tlie 
rest of the world ? A bed, good Lord ! It is nigli 
twenty years since I slept in a bed ! Do you rtMlly 
like my not going away ? Well, you are first class 

folk! anyway, I really have money, no flam ! and I 

can pay anything you say. You are an honest 
gentleman. A kind of hotelkeeper, eh ? ” 

I am a priest who is living here,” exidained 
the bishop. 

“ A priest ! ” exclaimed the man. “ Well, you 
are an honest sort of a priest! In that case you 
would not take money. I reckon you art- the parish 
priest, the priest of that big church ? Just so. What 
a fool I am not to have noticed your skull-cap !” 

While babbling, he set down Ins pack in a 
corner, stood up his cudgel by it, and toctk a seat, 
after puttingjois-pass in his Docket. 
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to catch what he sung out. That was the bishop, 
though.” 

While he spoke, the bishop went and shut the 
door, which had remained wide open. 

. The housekeeper entered with the tilings for 
the guest, which she set on the board. 

“Madame Magloire, place them as close to 
the fire as you can. The wind coming down 
from the Alps is chill. ” Turning to tlie man, lu; 
added: “You must be cold, monsieur?” 

Every time that he gave the outcast the title, 
with his sweetly grave voice as in the best com- 
pany, the hearer’s countenance brightened uj). To 
a released felon, it was like a glass of water to a 
ship-wrecked seaman. Ignominy thirsts for con- 
siderate treatment. 

“That lamp is giving a very poor light,” 
remarked the bishop. 

Taking the hint, Madame Magloire went into the 
master’s study for the pair of silver candlesticks, 
which she brought in lit and set on the table. 

“ Master priest, you are kind,” said the guest. 
“You do not scorn me. You welcome in your 
own house. You light up your candles in iny 
honour. Yet I did not hold from you what I am, 
whence I came, and that I am a man und<>r a 
ban.” 

Seated beside him, the bishop softly touched his 
hand. 
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“You needed not to lia\-e told me who \’ou were. 
This is not my house, l)ut Jesus Christ’s. This door 
does not want him wlio enters to bear a name, but 
to bear a sorrow. You suffer ; \-ou a,re aliuns'ered 
and athirst ; verily, you are welcome. And thank 
me not ; do not say that I a.m malvinfi' you at liome 
in my house. Nobody is at home t)n tiiis earth who 
is not in search, of shelter. I tt*ll you, wlio chance 
in, that you are more in \'our own hav(.m than I 
myself. All that is herein is yours. What nhed 
have I to know your name? Ilesidts, before you 
spoke it, I knew who }'ou v\’c;rc.” 

Iveally ? a.nd the man stansl. “ You knew 
my name ?” 

■‘Yes, you art; m>’ lirother,” answered the 

bishop. 

“What a queer thinf-'!” cricKi the man; “,I was 
sharp-set when I came in; but >'ou have !)een so 
kind to me that I do not know how it passed off- - 
I do not feel it now.” 

“You had a very hard time of it?” said the 
bishop, looking at him. 

“Sure! in a red cassock, with a cannon-ball 

chained to the heel, a boanl to sks'p on, lu,-at and 
cold, work, the warders with canes! h'or nothing at 
all, the double chain clapped on! I’or a word 

they throw you into the Idack hole ! If _vou fall 

sick, the same bed and the chain still on.’ Why, 
these here dogs are better off. Nineteen yeard 
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of it! I am forty-six now. And the release-pass 
at last to show for it ! Here it is.” 

^^Yes, you come forth from a house of sorrows,” 
said the prelate. Listen to me. There is more 
joy in heaven over the tear-wet face of one 
repentant sinner than over the snowy robes of the 
hundred who are just. If you come out of that 
doleful place with angry and hateful thoughts towards 
your fellow-men, you are deserving of pity ; if with 
those of peace, meekness, and loving kindliness, 
then you are a better man than any of us.!” 

NOTES 

Ths hulks, old or dismantled ships formerly used as prisons. 
fooling it, walking. strihing etc., coming into the town. 
passpoji, docinriGnt permitting the possessor to travel in the 
country and entitling him to protection. 
ticket-of-leave, paper allowing liberty with certain restrictions 
to a prisoner or convicted person who lias served liis time, 
in full or in part. 

harhour, give shelter. ra/pped, knocked at the door. 
snapped> at, tried to bite. snooze, sleep, 
laid, for lay’. fair, a fair price; 

Shanks' rruire, one’s own legs ; i.e., walking. 

got this right, understood me aright, bujf, dull yellow colour. 

stone-fug, (slang), prison. break ant, escape. , 

given me the throw down, turned me out. impregnated, fllliHL 

stupefaction, tlie state of l^eing deprived of sonsiliility'. 

give me. the bounce, turn me out. 

flam, trick, deception (slang). 

Mdlle., short form of Mademoiselle, French for Miss. 
gentleman of the cloth, a clergyman. 
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chaplain, clergyman officiating at the prison. 
lintstockfi, matches. . .squhii, look. 

snm; out, said, spoke. the liile, i.o., ‘sir’. felm,, convict. 
i(/7io7ui7i’i/ etc., inlainous persons are eager for respect. 
man under a ban, an accursed man. 

tuho chance, in, who are a pass(5r-by ; shaip-.set, hungry. 
had a vem hard time of it, auH'orod greatly. ' 

■canHoch, jacket. black hole, dungeon. 

EXERCISES 

1. Answer the following (luostions in complete 

:sentences : — 

Why was Joan Valjean tiiniocl out of tlio ituis ? W].iy 
could he not sleep in the fields ? How did ha come to knock 
at the bishop’s door? Wliat did ho say to the Ifishop on 
coming in How did tlio bishop recoivo him? How did 
Valjean account for his long imprisonmont ? What change 
came upon Valjean wlien lie undorsiiood that tho Bishop 
really asked him to supper ? Wluit sum of monoy did the 
released convict _ possess ? How long was ho esarning it ? 
Where had Valjean seen a hisliop ? What was liis idea of a 
bishop ? Write two sentences to doscriho how tho bishop 
reassured Valjeaii that he was roally wolconu^ to in's abode. 
What eflect had the bishop’s kindnoKs on Valjean? How 
did Valjean describe liis sufferings in prison to tho bishop? 
•(Answer in two sentences.) For what reasons did tho bishop 
welcome the ex^conviet ? 

2. Pill up the blanks in tlio following passage with 
■suitable words 

There will be more in heaven over tho — face of a — 
sinner than over the — robes of one iuuidrod — mom If you 
leave that - place with thoughts of ~ and — against your 
you are worthy of ~ ; if you leave it witli thoughts of - 
and , you are a — man than any of us. 
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3. Joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons which 
need no repentance.” Expand the idea contained in this verse 
in a paragraph not exceeding 10 lines- 

4. Write the answers to tlie following questions in a 
connected paragraph : 

Why did the hisliop say tliat it was not his house ? 
What sort of persons were admitted into his house ? Why 
was Jean Valjean specially welcome tliere? What sort of 
person v^as at home there ? Why did the bishop say tliat. 
the ex-convict was more at home tlian liimself ? Why did lie 
not want to know tlie guest’s name ? 

5. Every word and act of the bishop was calculated to 
sliow that lie was considerate in his ti*eatment of his guest. 
Find instances in the lesson to prove this statement. 

6. Point out any peculiarities of grammar, idiom or 
usage in tlie following sentences : — 

(a) Across the square, I laid on a stone. 

(b) I am dead beat — twelve leagues of Slianks’ mare,, 

see ! 

(c) Since four days I spent only twenty-five sous. 

(cl) Ignominy thirsts for considerate treatment. 

(fi) You needed not to have told me who you were. 

(f) If you fall sick, the same l)ed and the eluiin .still on. 

7. Rewrite the following sentences as directed 

(a) Oh, what a trump that good soul was who told me to 
apply here ! (Change into an assertive sentence.) 

(b) It is nigh twenty years since I slept in l)od. (Turn 
into a negative sentence.) 

(c) Nobody is at home on this earth who i.s not in searcli 
of shelter. (Write as an affirmative sentence.) 

(d) What need have I to know your name ? (Turn 
into a statement.) 
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{(i) There is more joy in heaven over tlie tear- wet face of 
one repentant sinner than overtlie snowy robes oftlie hundred 
wlio are just. (Use the positive degree of comparison.) 

(/’) I went into the fields to sleep under tlic si.ars. (Turn 
into a complex sentence.) 

((/) You liave been so kind to mo tliat I do not Icnow liow 
it passed off. (Write as a simple sentence.) 

8. Use the following words and phrases in your own 
sentences : — Foot (verl)) ; dead l)eat ; Blianks’ mare ; to give 
one the bounce; trump; hold in scoi-n ; under a ban; at 
liome ; sharp-set. 

18. DISCIPLINE 

[This is taken from the BVkiA* of (h\ldvn Doedn by Charlotte 
Mary Yonge The hooks slu‘ wrotti for eliihlreu are 

delightful and instiaictive. Tins Book of Uohhm Deeds eontjuns 
true talcs of heroism, and imf)resst‘s upon young minds tin; nol)le 
lesson of performing golden detals. Tlui essema^ of a goldtm deed 
lies in imselfishness. It is the spirit tluit givt's itself for otlnu's, tliat 
for the sake of religion, country, duty, nay, even pity for a stranger, 
will dare all things, endure all things or nuu't death with calmness 
and courage. Everyone, however Ivumlile his lof. in life, ea,n |Hirform 
noble deeds when opportunities occur.] 

Perhaps there have run-er hec-.n occasions, 
when the habit of insfcintancous ol)c(li(‘,nce to 
the voice of duty has produccKl mon; touching 
instances of forbearance and unscliishiKiss titan in 
the confusion and despair of a shi])wrt;ck. What a 
wreck can be without such <pialities, has b(u;n but 
too well proved by the horribk; scc.iu's that took 
place after the loss of the Fnaich sliip Medtise, 
when brutal selfishness was followed by salvage 
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violence and cannibalism too shocking to be dvvel 
upon; though memorable as an example, tha 
“every man for himself” is the most fatal of al 
policies, even were self-preservation the priman 
object. 

In British ships of war, unshrinking obedience 
heeding nothing but the one matter in hand, is th( 
rule. “As a landsman,” says Colonel Fisher, ai 
engineer officer, who was on board the Plova 
gmnboat in the hottest fire on the Pieho River 
“ I was much struck with the coolness with whicl: 
the navigation of the vessel was attended to; tht 
man in the chains cries the soundings, the mastei 
gives his orders to the man at the helm and tht 
■engineers below ; the helmsman has no eyes or ears 

but for the master’s directions and signals AI 

seem intent on what is their duty at the time being 
and utterly unmindful of the struggle raging rounc 
them. ” And this when not only were they being 
shot down every moment, but when each compa- 
ratively harmless ball rocked the gunboat, seni 
splinters flying, or brought the yards down upon 
their heads. When such conduct is regarded as a 
mere matter of course, from the grey-headed admira' 
down to the cadet and the cabin-boy, no wondei 
that multitudes of deeds have been done, glorious 
because they placed duty far above self, and jjrovod 
that Nelson’s signal is indeed true to the strongesl 
instinct of the English sailor. 
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The only difficulty is to choose among the 
instances of patient obedience on record ; and how 
many more are there, unknown to all but to Him 
who treasures up the record, until the day when “the 
sea shall give up her dead! ” Let us cast a glance 
at the Atalante, bewildered in a fog upon the coast 
of Nova Scotia, and deceived by the signal guns of 
another ship in distress, till she struck upon the 
formidable reefs, known by the name of the Sisters 
Rocks, off Sambro Island. The wreck was complete; 
and hopeless, and a number of men scrambled at 
once into the pinnace ; but the captain, seeing that 
she could never float so loaded, ordered twenty of 
them out, and was implicitly obeyed, so entirely 
without a murmur, that as the men hung clinging to-^ 
the weather gunwale of the ship, they drowned the 
crashing of the falling masts with their cheers. 

As soon as the pinnace was lightened, she 
floated off, but immediately turned bottom upwards.. 
Still the crew never lost their self-possession for one 
moment, but succeeded in righting her, and resuming 
their places, without the loss of a man. They then 
waited beyond the dash of the breakers on the reef,, 
for Captain Hickey and their companions, whO' 
were still clinging to the remains of the ship. There 
were two other boats, but too small to hold the 
whole number, and an attempt was made to construct 
a raft, but the beating of the ■ waves rendered this- 
impossible, so the men already in the pinnace were 
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directed to lie down in the bottom, and pack 
themselves like herrings in a barrel, while the lesser 
boats returned through the surf to pick off the rest— 
a most difficult matter, and indeed some had to be 
off on ropes, and others to swim, but not 
one was lost. Xhe captain was of course the last 
man to quit the wreck, though several of the officers 
were most unwilling to precede him even for a 
moment, and by the time he reached the boat, the 
last timbers had almost entirely disappeared, amid 
the loud cheers of the brave-hearted crew. 

Nothing was saved but the admiral’s despatches, 
which the captain had secured at the first moment' 
and the chronometer. This last was the special 
oharge of the captain s clerk, who had been directed 
always to hold it in his hand when the guns were 
fired, or the ship underwent any shock, so as to 
prevent the works from being injured. On the first 
alarm he had caught up the chrononaeter and run on 
deck, but being unable to swim, was forced to cling 
to the mizen mast. When the ship fell over, and 
the mast became nearly horizontal, he crawled out 
to the mizen top, and sat there till the spar gave 
way and plunged him into the waves, whence 
he was dragged into one of the boats, half-drowned 
but grasping tight his precious trust. A poor merry 
negro, who held fast to his fiddle to the last moment, 
as he clung to the main chains, was obliged to let 
his instrument go, amid the laughter and fun of his 

N. I. E. K, V41 
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messmates, who seem to have found fo 
merriment in every occurrence. No one had 
suit of clothes, but an old quartermaster, 
Samuel Shanks, who had comported 
throughout as composedly as if shipwrecks 
him every day, and did not even take off 
■except for a last cheer to the Atalante as si 
He recollected that he had a small comp: 
hanging to his watch, and this being handec 
captain, in his gig, and placed on the top 
chronometer, it proved steady enough to stee 
the three boats crept carefully along in the df 
They landed, after a few hours, on the coas' 
twenty miles from Halifax, at a fishing statioi 
they were warmed and fed. 

Thence the captain took the most exhaus 
least clothed of the party in the boats to 
leaving the others to march through the hal 
•country. Before night the whole ship’s c 
assembled, without one man missing, in as < 
order as if nothing had happened. 

: Here perfect discipline had proved the i 

safety, and hope had never failed for a morr 
we have still fresh in our iriemories an 
where such forbearing obedience led to : 
self-sacrifice, when safety haight have been 
to the strong at the expense of certain destr 
the weak. 

The- 'Birhmhe^j a war steamer usi 
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transport, was on her way to Algoa Bay with about 
630 persons on board, 132 being her own crew, the- 
rest detachments from the 12th, 74th, and gist Regi- 
ments, and the wives and children of the soldiers. 
In the dead of the night between the 25th and 26th 
of February, the vessel struck on a reef of sunken 
rocks on the African coast, and from’ the rapidity 
with which she was moving, and the violence of the 
waves, became rapidly a hopeless wreck. On the 
shock, the whole of the men and officers hurried on 
deck, and the commanding officer. Lieutenant 
Colonel Seton calling the other officers about him 
impressed on them the necessity of preserving order 
and silence among the men, and placed them at the 
disposal of the commander of the vessel. 

Sixty were placed at the pumps, others to dis- 
engage the boat, and others to throw the poor horses 
overboard, so as to lighten the ship, while the rest 
were sent to the poop to ease the forepart of the ship. 
Every one did as directed, and not a murmur nor cry 
was heard. They were as steady as if on parade 
as ready as though embarking in a British harbour. ’ 

L largest boat was unhappily too much encum- 

bered to be got at quickly enough, but the cutter was 
nlled with the women and children, and puslu'd off 
as did two other small boats. The other two^ Inr a’ 
onfes were, one capsized, the other stove in by the fall of 
the funnel, which took place immediately after thi; 
fiutter was clear of the ship, only twelve or fifteen 
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minutes after the ship had struck. At the same time 
the whole vessel broke in two parts, crosswise, and the 
stern part began to sink and fill with water. The 
commander called out, “ All those that can swim, 
lump overboard and swim for the boats. 

But Colonel Seton and the officers with him 
besought their men to forbear, showing them that if 
they did so, the boats with the women must be swam- 
ped. And they stood still. Not more than thieemade 
the attempt. Officers and men alike waited to face 
almost certain death rather than endanger the 
women and children. Young soldiers, mostly but 
a short time in the service, were as patiently resolute 
as their elders. In a few moments the whole of 
these brave men were washed into the sea, some 
sinking, some swimming, some clinging to spars. The 
boats picked up as many as possible without over- 
loading them, and then made for the shore which 
was only two miles off, hoping to land these and 
return for more, but the surf ran so high that landing 
was impossible, and after seeking till daylight for a 
safe landing place, they were at last picked up by a 
schooner, which then made for the wreck, where 
thirty or forty were still hanging to the masts in a 
dreadful state of exhaustion. 

A few, both of men and horses, had succeeded 
in swimming to the shore, but some were devoured 
by the sharks on the way, and out of the whole 
number in the ship, only 192 wen; saved. But 
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tiose who were lost, both sailors and soldiers, have 
left behind them a memory of calm, self-denying 
courage as heroic as ever was shown on battlefield. 

—a M. Yonge. 

NOTES 

Voice of duty, call of duty. 
touching, moving, stirring up emotions. 
forbearance, restraint. 
cannihafimb, eating of human flesli. 
policies, principles of conduct. 
wishrinkmg , fearless, nnquestioning. 

{mnboat, warship carrying from two to four guns. 

Pieho liwer, in North China ; the allusion is to the Second 
Chinese War ^ in wliich a British naval squadron bom- 
barded and seixied tlio forts which guarded tlie entrance 
to the Pieho River. In the action the Plover was 
disabled, the commander killed, and the admiral wounded. 
the chains, a small platform projecting from the side of the 
ship, supported by chains. The sailor who takes the 
soundings stands here. 

soundings, the varying depths of the channel as the ship 
advanced. 

has no eyes or ears etc., does not attend to anything except... 
•cadet, boy in ti’aining to become an officer. 

Nelson’s signal, i.e., ‘England expects every man this day to do 
his duty’; this famous signal was hoisted just before 
going into action at Trafalgar. 

the day when the sea... dead, the Day of the last Judgment 
when the spirits of the dead will stand before God’s 
throne to be judged. 

Nova Scotia, a peninsula on the east coast of Canada. 

Sambro Island, off the coast of Nova Scotia. 
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pinnace, one of the largest of the ship’s boats, carrying a mast 

and oars, _ . 

■weather (jumuale, tho gunwale is tlie rail running 

deck of a ship. The weather side of a ship is tho side in 
the direction from which the wind is blowing. 
rightmu turning riglit side up. ^ ^ ^ 

raft, flat floating structure of timber used in emergencies in 

the absence of boats. 

like herrings in (i barrel, very close togethei. 
despatches, official papers. 

chronometer, clock of tho greatest accuracy carried liy every 
ship ; useful for dotorinining lengitude. 

the works, mechanism, 

mizen mad, tho hindmost mast; mast, is a long polo set on the 
keel to support sails. 

mizen top, is a small platform near tlie top of t.ho misen 

mast. 

quarteriuaMcr, ];iotty off i cor on a ship, 

gig, ship’s largest boat; generally lor the iirivate use of the 
captain. 

Halifax^ capital of Nova Scotia. 
transport, ship used for carryf^^JI trooiis. 

Algoa Bay, in South Africa. 

detachments, portions of tho army told oil for special service. 
poop, raised portion of ship at the stern. 
mtter, small vessel with one mast, 
capsized, overturned or upset. 

Stom in, its planks Bmaslied in. 
stern, hind part ; {bow, fora- part). 
stoamped, overwhelmed, flooded with water 
spars, stout poles uski for masts etc. 
schooner, two-masted vessel. 
ulf-denying,nmBlM%^ 
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EXERCISES 

1. Answer the following questions very briefly ; — 

(a) Where is the importance of Discipline seen to the 
best advantage ? On what occasion was the lack of Discipline 
best illustrated ? What fatal policy was pursued by the people 
on board the Medme ? What is the rule in British warships ? 

(5) How did the crew of the Plover behave under the 
hottest fire from the enemy ? What was Nelson’s signal ? 
What does it prove ? 

(c) Whore was the Atalante wrecked? Why was it 
wrecked ? Why did the captain order twenty of the men to 
jump out of the pinnace? How were the rest of the crew 
saved? Who was the last to leave the ship ? What did they 
save from the wrecked ship ? What was the cause of perfect 
safety on this occasion ? 

(tf) What kind of ship was the Birkenhead ? How many 
were on board ? How many of them were the sliip’s crew ? 
Who were tlie rest ? Where was the ship wrecked ? Why 
did she become a hopeless wreck ? Who was the commanding 
ofiScer ? What did he try to impress on the other officers ? 
Why ? What orders did the commander issue to the man ? 
How many boats were available, and how were they used ? 
What order did the commander give when the sliip broke ? 
Why did Col. Seton and the other officers ask their men to 
stand firm? How many were saved in all? Why were so 
few saved ? 

(e) What is a golden deed? What, is the essence of a 
golden deed ? 

2. Describe each of ■ the following in a paragrapli of about 
ten lines : — 

, (a) The wreck of the Atalante- 

(5) The loss of the Birkenhead. 

blanks in the following account of the loss 
of the Birkenhead ■ — 
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The Birkenhead was a — carrying — persons consisting 
of — and their — and - in addition to the — At midnight, 
she struck some — rocks on the coast, and rapidly. 
The — were filled with women and — The officers their 
men not to — into the boats and them. They . They 
were soon — into the sea. Many — were lost. The women 
and children were — . Only — were saved in all. 

4. Write a letter to your friend describing what you 
consider to he a golden deed, of which you have recently heard. 

5. Write a short essay on ‘The Value of Discipline’. 

6. Use the following words and phrases in sentences of 
your own construction : 

The voice of duty ; to dwell upon ; in hand ; all eyes and 
ears ; intent on ; a matter of course ; treasure up ; implicitly ; 
like ’herrings in a barrel ; of course ; the works ; give way ; 
hold fast ; food for ; at the expense of ; at the disposal of ; 
throw overhoard ; capsize ; forbear ; make for. 

7. Change the following Negative sentences into Affir- 
mative sentences : — 

{a) Not one was lost, {b) Not more than three made the 
attempt, (c) No one had a full suit of clothes but an old quarter- 
master, id) He saw that she could never float so loaded* 

Their elders were not more patiently resolute than they. 

8. Complete the following sentences in your own words. 
The words in brackets will help you : 

(a) The Birkenhead struck on a reef of sunken rocks off 
the African coast... (rapidity — waves — hopeless wreck). 

ib) Lt. Col. Seton, calling the other officers about him, 
impressed on them . . . (necessity order silence) . 

(c) The captain’s clerk had been directed to hold the 
ehronometer in his hand... (guns — ship “ shock works 
— injured). 

(iiZ) A poor merry negro who held fast to his fiddle... 
(obliged — let go — laughter and fun — messmates). 
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19. A FIGHT WITH A BEAR 

[This is iToin ‘"The. GloMer and the. Hearth," by diaries Beado 
<1814-1884). It is one of the best histoncaj novels in English 
literature and is the author’s masterpiece. It vividly describes 
nearly every phase of life in the Middle Ages. 

Gerard was a young Dutch scholar whose father intended him 
for the church. ’But Gerard revolted against this, having fallen in love 
with Margaret, a physician’s daughter. Tlie two were betrothed 
before witnesses, but the. villainous burgomaster pre\-ented the 
uiarriage and imprisoned Gerard. Gerard, however, escaped. 
Soon ho left Holland and crossed the German frontier, when he 
fell in with Denys, a French mercenary soldier who was travelling 
to Burgundy. Gerard agreed to travel with him. The two, one 
day, met with a thrilling adventure with a fierce bear in the forest.] 

One day, being in a forest a few leagues from 
Dusseldorf, as Gerard was walking like one in a 
dream, and scarce seeing the road he trod, his com- 
panion laid a hand on his shoulder, and strung his 
crossbow with glittering eye. “ Hush !” said he, in 
a low whisper that startled Gerard more than 
thunder. Gerard grasped his axe tightly, and shook 
a little. He heard a rustling in the wood hard by, 
and at the same moment Denys sprang into the 
wood, and his crossbow went to his shoulder, even 
as he jumped. Twang! went the metal string, and 
after an instant’s suspense he roared : “ Run forward, 
;guard the road, he is hit ! he is hit I” 

Gerard darted forward, and as he ran, a young 
bear burst out of the wood right upon him ; finding 
itself intercepted, it went upon its hind legs with 
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a snarl, and though not half-grown, opened formid- 
able jaws and long claws. Gerard, in a fury of 
excitement and agitation, flung himself on it, and 
delivered a tremendous blow on its nose with his 
axe, and the creature staggered ; another, and it lay 
grovelling, with Gerard hacking it. ■ 

“ Hallo ! Stop ! You are mad to spoil the meat.’" 

“ I took it for a robber,” said Gerard, panting. 

“ I mean, I had made ready for a robber, so I could 
not hold my hand.” 

“Ay, these chattering travellers have stuffed 
your head full of thieves and assassins ; they have 
not got a real live robber in their whole nation. 
Nay, m carry the beast ; bear thou my crossbow. 

“ We will carry it by turns then,” said Gerard, 
“for it is a heavy load; poor thing, how its blood 
drips. Why did we slay it?” 

“ For supper and the reward the bailie of the 
next town shall give us.” 

“ And for that it must die, when it had but just 
begun to live ; and perchance it hath a mother that 
will miss it sore this night, and . loves it as ours love 
us ; more than mine does me.” 

“ What ! know you not that his mother was 
caught in a pitfall last month, and her skin is now at 
the tanner’s? and his father was struck full of 
clothyard shafts t’ other day, and died like Julius 
C^sar, with his hands folded on his bosom, and 
a dead dog' in each; of them?” 
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But Gerard would not view it jestingly. “Why,, 
then,” said he, “we have killed one of God’s 
creatures that was all alone in the world — as I 
am this day, in this strange land.” 

You young milksop,” roared Denys, “ these 
things must not be looked at so, or not another 
bow would be drawn nor quarrel fly in forest 
nor battlefield.” 

Gerard did not answer, for his ear was attracted 
by a sound behind him. It was a peculiar sound, 
too, like something heavy, but not hard, rushing 
softly over the dead leaves. He turned round with 
some little curiosity. A colossal creature was coming 
down the road at about sixty paces’ distance. 

He looked at it in a sort of calm stupor at 
first, ^^but the next moment he turned ashy pale. 

“Denys!” he cried. “Oh, Denys!” 

Denys whirled round. 

It was tearing along with its huge head down, 
running on a hot scent. 

Th® v.sry moment he saw it, DenyS said in a 
sickening whisper ; 

“THE GUB!” 

Oh! the concentrated horror of that one 
word, whispered hoarsely, with dilating eyes. For 
in that syllable it all flashed upon them both like a 
sudden stroke of lightning in the dark — the trail of 

blood, the murdered cub, the mother upon them, 
and if. 
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DEATH! ■ ^ 

All this in a moment of time. The next, she 
■saw them. Huge as she was, she seemed to double 
herself (it was her long hair bristling with rage) : she 
xaised her head big as a bull’s, her swine-shaped jaws 
opened wide at them, her eyes turned to blood an 
flame, and she rushed upon them scattering the 
leaves about her Hke a whirlwind as she came. ^ 
“ Shoot !” screamed Denys, but Gerard stood 

shaking from, head to foot, useless. _ 

“ Shoot, man, shoot 1 Too late ! Tree, tree . and 
he dropped the cub, pushed Gerard across the road, 
flew to the first tree and climbed it, Gerard the same 
on his side ; and as they fled, both men uttered in- 
human howls, like savage creatures grazed by 


With all their speed one or other would have 
been torn to fragments at the foot of his tree ; but 
■the bear stopped a moment at the cub. 

Without taking her bloodshot eyes off those she 
was hunting, she smelt it all around, and found, 
how, her Creator only knows, that it was dead, quite 
dead. She gave a yell such as neither of the hunted 
ones had ever heard, nor dreamed to be in nature 
and flew after Denys. She reared and struck at 
Mm as he chmbed. He was just out of reach. 

Instantly she seized the tree, and with her huge 
.teeth tore a great piece out of it with a crash. Then 
she reared again, dqf her claws deep into the bark 
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and began to mount it slowly, but as surely as a 
monkey. 

Deny s evil star had led him to a dead tree, a 
mere shaft, and of no very great height. He climbed 
faster than his pursuer, and was soon at the top. He 
looked this way and that for some bough of another 
tree to spring to. There was none; and if he 
jumped down he knew the bear would be upon him 
ere he could recover the fall, and make short work 
of him. Moreover, Denys Avas little used to turning 
his back on danger, and liis blood was rising at being 
hunted. He turned to bay. 

hour is come, thought he. ** Let me meet 
death lilce a man. He kneeled down and grasped 
a small shoot to steady himself, drew his long 
Iviiife, and clenching his teeth, prepared to job 

the huge brute as soon as it should mount within 
reach. 

Of this combat the result was not doubtful. 

The monster s head and neck were scarce 
vulnerable for bone and masses of hair. The man 
was going to sting the bear, and the bear to crack 
the man like a nut. 

Gerard’s heart was better than his nerves. He 
saw his friend’s mortal danger, and passed at once 
from fear to blindish rage. He slipped down his tree 
in a moment, caught up the crossbow, which he had 
dropped in the road, and, running furiously up, sent 
a bolt into the bear’s body with a loud shout. The 
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bear gave a snarl of rage and pain, and turned its 

head irresolutely. j ■, 

“Keep aloof,” cried Denys; or you are a dead 

man!” 

I C 3 .r 6 not 5 nnd. in sl moment lie nncl nnotner 
bolt ready, and shot it fiercely ^ into the bear, 
screaming ; ‘ Take that, take that 1 

. Denys poured a volley of oaths down at him. 

■“ Get away, idiot ! ” 

He was right ; the bear, finding so formidable 
and noisy a foe behind him, slipped growling down 
the tree, rending deep furrows in it as she slipped. 
Gerard ran back to his tree and climbed it swiftly. 
But while his legs were dangling some eight feet from 
the ground, the bear came rearing and struck with 
her forepaw, and out flew a piece of bloody cloth 
from Gerard’s hose. He climbed, and climbed ; and 
presently he heard, as it were in the air, a voice, say : 

“ Go out on the bough 1 ” He looked, and there 
was a long massive branch before him, shooting 
upwards at a slight angle : he threw his body across, 
it, and, by a series of convulsive efforts, worked up 
it to the end. 

u Then he looked round, panting. 

The bear was mounting the tree on ’ the other 
side. ' He heard claws scrape, and saw her bulge on 
both sides of the massive tree. Her eye not being 
very quick, she reached the fork and passed it, 
mounting the maih statn. , Gerard drew, breath more 
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freely. The bear either heard him, or found by 
scent she was wrong: she paused; presently she 
caught sight of him. She eyed him steadily • then 
quietly descended to the fork. 

Slowly and cautiously she stretched out a paw 
and tried the bough. It was a stiff oak branch, 
sound as iron. Instinct taught the creature this • it 
crawled carefully out on the bough, growling 
savagely as it came. 

Gerard looked wildly down. He was forty feet 
from the ground. Death below. Death moving 
slow but sure on him in a still more horrible form. 
Ills hair bristled. The sweat poured from him. He 
sat Jielpless, fascinated, tongue-tied. 

The bear crawled on. And now the stupor of 
death fell on the doomed man; he saw the^ open 
jaws and bloodshot eyes coming, but in a mist. 

^ As in a mist, he heard a twang; he glanced 
down. Denys, white and silent as death, was 
shooting up at the bear. Tlie bear snarled at the 
twang but crawled on. Again the crossliow twammd 
and the next moment the bear was close upon’ 
Gerard, where he sat, with hair standing stiff on end 
and eyes starting from their sockets, palsied. The 
bough rocked. The wounded monster was nxhn.^ - 
It clung, It stuck its sickles of claws deei> into tlm 
wood; It toppled, its claws held firm, but its body 
rolled off, and the sudden shock to the branch shook 

Gerard forward on his stomach with his face upon 
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one of the bear’s straining paws. At this, by a 
convulsive effort, she raised her head up, till he 
felt her hot fetid breath. Then huge teeth snapped 
together loudly close below him in the air, with a 
last effort of baffled hate. The ponderous caicass 
rent the claws out of the bough, then pounded the 
earth with a tremendous thump. 

There was a shout of triumph below, and the 
very next instance aery of dismay; foi (jreraid had 
swooned and without an attempt to save himself, 
rolled headlong from the periless height. Denys 
caught at Gerard and somewhat clieckcd his fall ; 
but it may be doubted whether this alone would 
have saved him from breaking his neck or a limb. 
His best friend now was the dying bear, on whose 
hairy carcass his head and shoulders descended, 
Denys tore him off her. It was needless. She 
panted still, and her limbs (juivered, but a haie was 
not so harmless, and soon she brc'athcd hei‘ last. 
The judicious Denys propped Gerard up against 
her, and fanned him. He came to by degr<',c;s. 

— -ChcrrlcH Rcadc, 


NOTES 

Dusseldorf, a city in Prussia on tha eastorn bank of the 
Ehine. 

like one in dream, in an absent-niindocl manner. 
glittmiiuj, sparkling with excitement. 
intercepted, checked in his course. Hnciil, angry growl. 
(irovelUwj, lying face downwards. 
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bailie, a municipal ma{<istrato. 
clotliifwi'd shajts, arrows a yard long'. 

Iinndii j aided etc., .lulius Caesar is said to have so died. 
vulkisop, soft, feelde minded fellow ; a spiritless youth. 

.so, in this sentimental fashion. colosml, huge. 
tearing along, coining with great speed. 

on a flat mint, following tlie trail left by the blood drops of 
tlio cull whicli left a strongly smelling track on the ground 

nckenmg whhpm-, wliisper so frightening as to make one^ 
tremble and turn pale, 

concent rated horror, tlie intensity of liorror expressed by that 
one word. • 

hrintUng, standing stiff and erect. 
blood and flame, red and fiery witli rage. 

ten thoumnd devih, exclamation e.xprossive of great anxiety 
and impatience. ^ 

(/razed by deaths barely escaping deatlt. 
bloodshot, red and fiery. 
yell, sharp cry of grief and anger. 
reared, stood on its hind foot. 

dead tree, no longer growing, rotten and with few branches. 

shaft, trunk. make .short work of, kill. 

kiniing his back on, fleeing from. blood, spirit. 

twned to bay, determined to face the bear and fight it at. 

close quarters. like a man, bravely. 
got), stab. vulnerable, liable to be wounded. 
sting, irritate. 

his heart was . . . 7 ierves, his affection for his friend drove out. 

his fear of the bear. 
volley of oaths, string of oaths. 
dangling, hanging loosely. hose, stockings. 
convulsive efforts, violent heaving and scrambling, 

ujiU, made his way up the bough, bulge, swell out. 

10) k, the place where the tree sent out branches 
N. I. E. R. V.12 
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fascinated, spell-bound. 

as ifi a mist, Vtiguely, as faintly iis a sound lioaid in a 
palsied, paralysed. top-pled, tottered and fell. 
fetid, foul smelling. ponderous, heavy. 
pounded etc., struck the ground with a loud noise, 
dismay, terror. 

mwjht at, held out his arras (or. 
came to, recovered consciousness. 

EXEECISES 

1. Answer the following questions in complot 
sentences:— 

(^) Why did Gerard attack the young liear so fiercely 
How did he excuse himself for liacking tlic cub ? How d’ 
Denys answer Gerard’s question ‘wliy did we slay the cub ’ 
Wliy did Gerard regret killing the cub ? With wliat words d 
Denys laugh his seriousness away ? Why did Denys relral 
Gerard for being too sentimental ? 

(6) What was the full import of the word ‘Cul)’ utten 
by Denys in a sickening wliisper ? Wlmt did the two Worn 
do when the huge motlier l) 0 ar ruslied upon tlram ? To wlr 
did they owe their safety at the moraant ? What, w; 
precisely the peril Denys was in ? What did lie make u]”) h 
mmd to do ? How was the result of the fight a foregoi 
conclusion ? ■ 

(o) How did Gerard try to rescue his frimul ? Why d 
Denys urge Gerard to get away to his tree ? Could Cera 
reach safety before the bear was upon hini V What w 
Denys doing when the bear crawled* towards Gerard ? Wh 
made the bear drop down from the tree ? What happened 
Gerard after the bear fell down ? Why did Gerard csca 
almost unhurt in spite of his fall from a great height ? He 
did Denys revive hini'? ■ 
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2. Write a connected account, - in a few paragraphs, not 

■excee mg lines, of the adventure of Denys and Gerard with 

the bear m the forest: 

Denys in .peril - Gerard to the rescue-bear 
rushmg^fter Gerard - Gerard safe on his tree - bear too 

... A bough -Gerard paralysed 

miioi Denys shoots the bi-ute — wounded and reel- 
ing - ■ body rolls off — claws still clinging to bough — sudden 
■shock Gerard tails on straining paws — bear falls down — 
‘berard too falls down — how saved. 

3. Pretend that you are Gerard, and thank Denys for 

having saved you from the bear. ' 

4. Use the following words or phrases in sentences of 
your own construction: — 

Colossal, ashy pale, grazed by death, make sliort work of 
turn to bay, like a man, vulnerable, tongue-tied, hair 
■standing on end. headlong. 

5. Point out the function of the italicized words in the 
Tollow.mg sentences: — 

(a) A young bear burst out of the wood riV/Iu upon him.. 
Ko) ilie motlier will miss it sore this night. 

(e) Huge as she was, she seemed to double lierself. 

W) With all their speed, one or other would have been 

torn to fragments, 

(c) She reared and struck at him as he climbed. 

(/) Its Jiead and neck were scarce vulnerable far bone 

und masses of hair. 

(r/) There was not a Uvc robber in their whole nation 

6. Eewrite the following., sentences using tlie positive 
degree of comparison:— 

{a) Its mother loves it more than my mother does me. 

W He climbed faster than his pursuer. 

(c) Gerard’s heart was better than his nerves. 
id) A cart horse is not bigger than the bear. ' 
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7. Eewrite the foliowing sentences with tlio verl)s in tlie 
Passive Voice: 

(a) Bear thou my cross-l)Ow. 

(b) Let me meet deatli like a man. 

(c) The bear was mounting tlie tree on tlio otlun* sich^. 

(d) She gave a yell sucli as neither of tlie lunh.ed ones 
had ever heard. 

(e) He doubted wliether this alone would liave saved him 
from brealdng Ids neck or limb. 

8. Eecast the following sentences using the propor 

idioms with tlie help of tlio words given witlun liracketH: 

(a) Gerard came to the rescue of his friend just at the 
right moment, (nick) 

(b) Denys was quite puzzled liow to act. (wit — end) 

(c) Denys rebuked Gerard foi* looking at tilings so. 
(task — take) 

{d) He made use of his o|)portunity to the host advarn 
tage. (most) 

{e) He would never desert his friend in Ids ditlicultioB. 
(leave — lurch) 
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20. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Lincoln (1809-1865), one of the wisest and greatest 
nai^t the United States of America, Bom of humble 

1 aiuitage, he is one of the supreme examples of self-made men. He 
^ cu. courage, fore-sight and humility ; a great tenacity of purpose— a 

omZ/ "' fomous 

• lething of the life and character of this truly noble man- 


Abraham Lincoln came from the humblest of 
omes. His father was a poor carpenter, who could 



\ 

L Abraham and his little 

their lo/T^t fireplace of 

mother, who died when he was nine years old, that 
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Abraham inherited his gentleness, wisdom and love 
of justice. But in his stepmother he found a good 
and sympathetic companion, who encouraged his 
love of books, and made the way easy for him, 
when he wished to study. 

Abraham had little education, as we think of it. 
Schools were rare in his time, and his family never 
stayed long in one place, but moved on to new 
settlements where a carpenter might find work. 
They were always on the very edge of civilisation, 
and though Abraham went altogether to five schools, 
in these little backwood settlements, he had not a 
whole year’s schooling. Books were few, and 
Abraham devoured them, wherever he went. It 
was said that there was never a book for fifty miles 
round his home that he had not borrowed and read. 
He owned one book, and that came to him by an 
accident. He had borrowed it, ‘ A Life of Washing- 
ton,’ from a distant friend, and as it lay on the table 
in Lincoln’s home, the rain had come through the 
leaking roof, and ruined it. Lincoln had no money 
to buy a new copy, but he paid for it in daily 
labour, and when he had finished, the book stained 
and stuck together as it was, was his. 

As a young man, Lincoln spent part of his time 
helping his father in the carpenter’s shop, and part 
of it as ■ a labourer. In the western states of 
America new townships were quickly springing to 
life, and there was . much to be done by willing 
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hands. Young Lincoln was ready for any work. 
Fie felled trees, ploughed up new land, hewed wood 
for building, or ferried people across the river, with 
equal cheerfulness. He was a young giant, black- 
haired, grey-eyed, and was famous for his skill in 
games and feats of strength, but more famous still 
for his love of fair-play. He was courteous too, and 
gentle with all women. 

Round the log cabin where they lived, was a 
patch of land in which, one year, young Lincoln 
raised a large crop of potatoes. Pleased with his 
success, the lad built a flat-bottomed river boat, and 
took his crop to a neighbouring town to sell. There, 
a man employed him to take a cargo of bacon in his 
boat, to New Orleans, a distance of 1,800 miles. 

It was in New Orleans that Lincoln first saw a 
slave market. A young mulatto girl was being sold, 
and her purchaser examined her, just as he would a 
horse. Lincoln turned away, sick with shame and 
anger. Never before had he realised the meaning 
of slavery, and this moment in the slave market was 
one that changed the course of American history. 

When he had delivered his cargo of bacon, 
Lincoln looked round for more work. He found it 
in the general store in New Salem, Illinois, where he 
sold anything and everything to the inhabitants of 
this new little town. He was not very busy, for 
there were not more than a hundred people in New 
Salem. Lincoln spent his spare minutes studying 
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grammar behind the counter, trying to put right the 
faults of his speech, for he had determined one day 
to enter political life. In New Salem he met Ann 
Rutledge, to whom he was betrothed, but she died 
of fever before they could be married. Lincoln 
bore his sorrow bravely, and althougli lie married, 
later on, he did not find in his wife the complete 
unity of ambition and purpose that he had found in 
Ann Rutledge. 

The next few years saw many changes in the 
life of Lincoln. He fought against tlic Red Indians, 
who often swooped down on remote white stltle- 
ments. He returned to Htorekee],)ing, but he and 
his partner became bankrupt. Lincoln jiaid off all 
their debts, though it took him fifteen j-ears to do it. 
He became village postmaster, and read liooks of 
law in his spare time. He cjualified as country 
surveyor, but continued to read law, and at length, 
at the age of twenty-five, was called to the bar. 

Now was the time to realise liis political ambi- 
tions. He stood for and was elected to the Illinois 
State Assembly, where he served from 1834 to 1842. 
Then, growing tired of provincial politics, he dt^cided 
to try for Congress. In the same year he marncxl 
Mary Todd, a lady of good family who had an 
ambition to shine, socially, in the aipital. She had 
not the depth of understanding to sympathise with 
Lincoln’s unselfish aims. Both Lincoln and his 
new wife were disappointed at his failure to gain a 
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seat in Congress at once. But after four years he 
succeeded, and in 1846 the family moved to 
Washington. 

Lincolns first term in Congress was a trial of 
his strength. He had never before met anyone 
with greater powers than his own. He saw at once 
that his training for public service was not complete 
so he went back for a time to Illinois, to work' hard 
at law. He used his office as advocate to settle, 
and not to stir up quarrels: he became a peace- 
maker, known for his justice and fair-play, all 
through Illinois, and even further afield than that. 

II 

At this time, feeling was rising high with regard 
to the problem of slavery. The Southern States, 
which grew large quantities of cotton, needed slave 
labour for their fields. But in the North the people 
saw the wrong and shame of slavery, and wished to 
banish it from America at any cost. It is true that 
many slaves were happy and well treated, but that 
cic not alter the fact that they were slaves, human 
■^eings to be bought and sold. Many people in the 
Worth were ready to go to war on the question. 
Lincoln, for his part, saw all the evils of slavery, 
and knew that it must end, but he wished to abolish 
It gradually, and by law. His was the reasonable 
way. The Southern States were hot-headed, how- 
ever. They said they had a right to their slaves 
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and would be ruined if the slaves were freed. So 
they decided to break away froiD the Noith, and 
form a union of their own. The North declared 
that the South had no right to leave the Union. 
The South replied by attacking one of the State 
Forts. 

It was in the midst of this turmoil that Lincoln, 
now back again in Congress, was elected its Presi- 
dent. The cruel and difficult task of leadership in 
a civil war fell to his lot. As President of Congress, 
he upheld its constitution ; denied the right of the 
Southern States to leave the Union, and declared 
“ that all men are created free and ecpial ; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these arc life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

The North had no success in the war, at first. 
They were fighting for an ideal, but the South was 
fighting for its wealth and possessions, and it fought 
fiercely. Again and agsiin, Lincoln’s unnies suffered 
defeat, but he went on, tloggedly. I le never lost 
faith in the cause of freedom, and as President, he 
issued a proclamation, in 1862 , freeing all slaves in 
the United States. Three yc;ars later, tht; war was. 
over, and every human being in the United States 
was free in actual fact. Lincoln had not shrunk 
from his great task, but he had h'.lt to the full his 
responsibility in the civil war. With the whole 
nation he mourned for the men who hatl fallen. 
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The ideals with which Lincoln sought to rebuild the 
nation were expressed in the famous speech which 
he made at the dedication of a great soldiers’ ceme- 
tery ^at Gettysburg, where a battle had been fought 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers- 
brought forth upon this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We 
are met on a great battlefield of that war. We 
have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a 
final resting-place for those who here gave their 
lives that that nation might live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do this. 

But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we 
cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground* 
The biave men, living and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it far above our power to 
add or detract. The world will little note nor long 
remember what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather 
to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us here to be dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us ; that from 
these honoured dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last full measure 
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of devotion ; that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain ; that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom ; and 
that government q/’the people, by the people, and 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

In the spring of 1865 the war was at an end. 
Lee, the Southern leader, and a very gallant 
gentleman, surrendered with the whole of his army. 
The terms of the surrender were signed on April 9th : 
by April 11th, Lincoln was back in Washington 
working at schemes for the rebuilding of the life of 
the United States. It was Good Friday on .4pril 
14th, and that day was kept by everyone as a day 
of thanksgiving and remembrance. la'ncoln rejoiced 
with his people. He spent most of the day with 
his little son, and in the evening they went with 
some friends to the theatre. In the middle of the 
play, the door of the President’s box burst opcui 
and a mad man rushed in. Hefoni anyoiu^ realised 
what was happening, he shot Lincoln through the 
head, and slashing with a dagger at those in his 
way, leapt on to the stage and escaped. Lincoln 
died within a few hours. Me had given his life for 
the freedom of the Negroes of Amc;rica, and he 
would have been the last to think the prici; too 
■dear. 

Lincoln’s last Presidential Address, in 1865, 
sums up his purposes in governing a great country : 
^‘With malice toward none; with charity for all; 
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with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see 
the right; let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in: to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care for 
him who shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow and his orphan ; to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a lasting peace among ourselves, and 
with all nations.” 

A very famous British poet and historian has 
written ol him, using words spoken bv a friend at 
Lincoln’s death-bed : “ Yesterday he was America’s.— 

Now he is the world’s. — Now he belongs to the 
ages.” 


NOTER 

1 

loij hut, hut iiuide of logs of wood. 

hackwood, forest or partly cleared ground, remote from centres 
of popvdation. 
devoured, read with avidity. 

feats Qj etrenr/th, at ,19 lie was known to lift and cai-r.\- a 
quarter of a ton, and to take up under his arms two 
logs while some friends were discussing whether they 
could lift them between them. 
fair-iday , equal conditions for all. 
cargo, freight' or load of boat or ship. 
bacon, cured back and sides of pig. 

mulatto^ girl, a girl with a yellowish brown coinplexiom 
offspring of a white man and a negro woman. 
betrothed, bound with a promise to marry. 
swooped, made a sudden attack. 
bankrupt, insolvent ; ruined financially. 
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■mlled to the bar, admitted as a barrister. 
Congress, national legislative body of IJ. S. A, 
depth, imclerstanding, insight. 


TI 

Jiot-headed, rash. 

.break away, secede, separate tiiomselves from. 

turmoil, agitation, trouble. 

upheld, supported, maintained as right. 

inaUenable, that cannot be given away or disposed of 
even if one wishes. 
doggedly, obstinately. 

•dedication, consecration ; devoting to a special use. 
soldiers' cemetery, a national burial ground for soldiers : A 
monument was raised here for i.ho soldiers fallen in the 
battle. This memorial, with a statue of Ijiberty, rises on 
the edge of the hill, since known as the Cemetery Hill, 
Jour score a7id setmi years agot i.e,, 4bh July, 1776, when the 
Declaration of Independence was |)ul)liBluKl. 

•a neto nation, the American nation. 

■conceived in liberty, born of the desire for lil)erty, 
proposition, truth or principle. 

Mdtcre, live ; last. 
hallow, make holy. 
detract, take away. 

the great task : , , . us, i.e., winning the-w^a* and abolishing 
slavery. 

iake increased devotion etc., be inspire;! by their example to 
fight for the noble cause for which they died . 
last full measure of depotioUi i.e., death, 
under Ood, subject to the will of God. 
malice, ill-wilL 
•bind %cp, lieal. 
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EXEECISES 

1. Answer tlie following questions in complete senten- 

'€es : — 

How did Abraham Lincoln learn to read ? How did he 
manage to satisfy his love of books ? How did lie come to 
possess a hook of liis own ? What work did he do as a young 
man ? Wliy did he go to New Orleans ? What did he see 
there? Why was his visit to the slavemiarket important? 
Wliat did Lincoln do at New Salem? How did he emiiloy 
liis spare time ? Wliat sorrow l)efell him at New Salem ? 
Wluit state posts did he hold ? Wlien did Lincoln I’ornove to 
Washington ? Wliy did he come hack to Illinois ? Wliat 
kind of lawyer was he? What was his attitude towards 
slavery ? Why did the Southern States ‘secede from the 
Union ? What responsibility had Lincoln during tlie Civil 
War ? How did the war end ? What questions were settled 
by the war ? How did Lincoln meet his death ? 

2. Write a connected account of the American Civil 
War in not more than ten linos : — 

JhntH : Causes who began the war — first reverses of 
the Northern States — - causes — Lincoln’s doggodnoss in- 
spite of defeat — the proclamation — end of war — result. 

3. Give briefly, in your own words, the sulistanco of 
Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg. 

4. Learn liy heart Jjipcoln’s last Presidential Speech. 

5. Making use of the following outline, doscriho in. one 
paragraph the scene of Lincoln’s murder ; — 

April 14 — day of thanksgiving and rornomhrance 

rejoicing in the city —gay crowds at the theatre ■— decoration 
■of President’s box — entrance of .Lincoln with friends iniddkN 
of the play — door of Lincoln’s box opens — a mad man 
enters Lincoln shot through the head -- slashing of 
those in the way — leaps on to stage — escapes. 
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6. The ancient Romans said that there w< 
kinds of tools — tools that were silent, e. g. ploug 
that half spoke, e. g., animals, and tools that spc 
slaves. 

What would be Lincoln’s opinion of this ? 

7. Convert the following simple sentences into 
sentences as directed : — 

(a) His mother, a gentle, thoughtful woma] 
Abraham to read (with an adjective clause). 

(b) Lincoln had no money for a new copy of t 
(with an adverb clause) 

(c) Lincoln helped to free all slaves, (wit 
clause) 

{d) Having delivered his cargo of bacon, LincoJ 
round for more work, (with an adverb clause) 

(e) In New Orleans Lincoln first saw a slave 
(with a noun clause) 

if) Growing tired of provincial politics, he de 
try for Congress, (with an adverb clause) 

(g) With the whole nation he mourned for tl 
soldiers, (with an adjective clause) 

8. Re* write the following without the negative 

(a) There was never a book for fifby miles re 
home that he had not borrowed and read. 

(b) That did not alter the fact that they wei"© ^ 

(c) He never lost faith in the cause of freedom. 
{d) The world can never forget what they did h 
(e) Government of the people, by the people, 

the people, shall not perish from the earth. 



POETRY 


1. THE DAFPODILS 

[This is one of the most Kraceful and wel 1-known of Wovdswortirs 
shorter lyrics. It r(?cordK the impression made by the sudden sight 
of ‘a liost of golden daffodils’ in one of his walks, and the 
thoughts suggested by the siglit. Wordsworth is a Nature poet, 
and feels joy in tlic contemplation of Nature. He li^-ed in the’ 
Lake District ol hlngland wlierc tliore arc many high mountains, 
and beautiful lakes. This poem i.s the result of a vivid emotion,, 
whose influence l■emained long after the daffodils were dead' 
Thus, the wonderful sight of the dafl’odils was a great treasure to- 
Wordsworth, filling his lonely hours with joy.] 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 

When all at once I saw a crewd, 

A host of golden daffodils, 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 5 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 

They stretch’d in never-ending line 

Along the margin of a bay : . IQ. 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced, but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee ; 

A Poet could not but be gay 15 

In such a jocund company! 

N. T, E.E. V-18 
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I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought : 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 20 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with jileasure fills, 

And dances with the daffodils. 24 

- — W. Word. worth. 

Line NOTES 

3 crowd, used only in i-cfcranco to iioi'houh, hut, l)y a 
poetical licenco, it is hero used in referetico to tlowerH. 

4 goldm, yelhm m colour; on the nmruin of Ullswa,ior a 
long belt of daffodils ‘ tossed a.nd rcadtul and daiuaKl, and 
seemed as if tliey verily laughed with the w-ind that l)lew 

, upon tliein over tlie lake/ 

7 conthmom, close together ; endless. 

8 Milku Way, a broad lurninotis zone in the night sky, so 
thickly studded with stars as to appear {ilinost white; they 
are fixed stars, too far away to l)o seen by the naked eye. 

10 maryin, shore, hay, part of the lake whicli curvtm into the 
land in a semicircle. 

11 ten thousand, a very large number; a defuiito munbor usofl 
in an indefinite sense, at a glance, iti one view ; one 
sweep of the eye over the landscape* 

12 sprightly, lively; the golden daffodils waving in the 
breeze are compared to goldenliairod lassoB dancing gaily. 
What is the figure of speech ? 

14 outdid, surpassed, excelled. 

16 jocund, merry. 

18 wealth, i, e., of joy ; store of happiness. 


show, view. 
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20 in mccmt or in pensive mood, either thinking vague and 
dull, or even melancholy tJaoughts. 

21 emory. hnagination; ‘ the power of the 
in iK , to Iwing up unages of what has been seen.’ 

w uc i ihe hl/sti of nolitude, imagination turns a time of 
one moss and melanciioly, into a time of pure joy. The 
seene of l,e golden daffodils suddenly flashes before his 
mind and cheers liis lonely moments. 

EXEECISBS 

1. Aiis'vor tile Wlowina ,,„estion« i„ eoi.nilote eon- 

iiM tL 

" ‘ • -owliati does lie compare himself? To whafc 

iA *. of? Wliy can we not 

bee the stars ui it ? What kind of light does it give‘.> Wliv 

WT as ‘wealth’? Vhat is thi 

^ ‘ Why ,s it the bliss of solitude ’? 

- Wliat IS the picture pi-esented by the poem ? Pick 
out wliat yon consider the best lines in the poem. Explain tit 
idea containc3d in tlia lines in your own words. 

•' gawd— and gazod-bvit little thought.’ What 

lb the purpose of repetition in tins lino ? 

wordl' laBfc verse in your own 

• ■ ««nt'enc 0 s using ‘ /m.vt ’ in different meanings. 

(« Wnto sentences using %a’ as an adverb preposi 

tion and co-ordinating conjunction. ^ ' 

_ (c) Write sentences to illustrate the difference in mean 

.ng between :Jedde and 5r,.Vfe, ; « f.WZ, 

1-t' ils r*"* 

tos« fh -^*^1 flies ■ 

toss their head ; jocund company. ^ 
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7. Give the part of speech and construction of the 
following words : — as (l) ; cloud (1) ; host (4) ; dancing (6) ; 
continuous (7) ; twinkle (8) ; but (13) ; what (18) ; oft (19) ; 
solitude (22). 

8. Eewrite the following sentences as directed : — 

(a) A Poet could not but be gay 

In such a jocund company. (Introduce ‘ hel/j).*) 
(h) but (I) little thought. 

What wealth the show to me had brouglit. 

(Change the voice of the verbs.) 

(c) The waves beside them danced, but they 

Out-did the sparkling waves in glee. 

(Turn into a simple sentence.) 

(cl) They stretch’d in never-ending line 

Along the margin of a bay. 

(Turn into a complex sentence.) 


2. SAY NOT THE STRUGGLE 
NAUGHT AVAILETH 

[This fine little poem of Arthur Hugh Clough (1819—1861) 
teaches the lesson of 'j)erseveranee and hopefulness. We must not 
judge by appearances. Though our own hopes have failed, yet 
others may have achieved success. 

We are not solitary workers, but a part of the great army 
of mankind. Though individually -we make little progress, yet 
mankind as a whole advances steadily.] 

Say not the struggle naught availeth, 

The labour and the wounds are vain, 

■ The enemy faints not, nor faileth. 

And as things have been they remain. 
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If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars ; 5 

It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers. 

And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
oeem here no painful inch to gain, 10 

Far back, through creelrs and inlets making, 
t-omes silent, flooding in, the main. 

And not by eastern windows only, 

When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
n ..ront the sun climbs slow, how slowly ^ 

But westward, look, the land is bright ! 


liine 


NOTES 


2 of no use. 

Sirt’ <f'-PP0intments or 

' Xkner" " of 

' - 

5 mistaken. 

« i.e., from the guns; tlio smoke prevents the soldier 

honi seeing the flight of the enemy. sokhei 

7 Jherx, enemies in retreat. 

8 possess the field, are victorious 
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10 no painful inch to gain, to advance not 
spite of their painM efforts. (transferred * 

11 creeks, short arms of rivers, inlets, short it**' 

12 flloodtng in, pouring in, filling. the mai 

15 m front, eastward; the picture is of a 
sunrise through a window facing the east. 
climbs sloiv, seems to rise very slowly. 

16 loestward etc., if you look to the west, yo ti 
light has spread all over the land. 

EXEECISES 

1. Say not the struggle naught availeth. 

Write out in the affirmative, and explai 1 1 

2. How does the poet comment on the pessf'"* 

life ? 

{Pessimism, is the doctrine that the world in 
possible condition, and that all things tend tc» 
tendency to look only on the dark side of tliiuf4H 

3. Describe in your own words the imago < 
in battle. What truth does the poet illustrate i 

Hints: — Soldier fighting fierce battle — 
advantage gained — en^my seems as strong hh 
as a whole winning — does not know it — ■ grti 
distant view. 

L Describe in your own words the magnifiis^ 
the waves breaking upon the shore and point otii 
seeks to express. 

Hints: waves ceaselessly breaking on sIioim 
gained in one place elsewhere sea ad van 
creeks and inlets — individual seems to fail — 1 1 , 
ruth different — progress of mankind asa wIn 
dual not aware of it. 

5. Write the answers to the following 
connected paragraph:— 

How does the sun climb up the sky ? 
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inclined to think when you look through an eastern window ? 
What do you see when you get a wider view ? What do you 
think of jour individual effort in the struggle for progress ? 
Ale you right in this view? W^hat is really happening? 

the substance of lines 9 — 16 in your own words. 

7. Analyse stanza 1 into clauses and give the construction 
of each clause. 

8. Write five or sk lines expanding the idea contained in 
the following: — 

If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars. 

9. Give the part of speech and construction of; — 
as (4) ; concealed (6) ; breaking (9) ; inch (10) ; making (ll) ; 
silent (12) ; main (12) ; only (13) ; slow (15); westward (16). ’ 

10. Write sentences using ‘ mh , ' as an adjective, an 
adverb, and a conjunction. 


3. COLUMBUS 

[Joaqmn M-dlor is the name under vvliich Oinoinnatus Heine 
Miller, an American author, wrote his poems. Thi.s. little poem 
teaches the lesson of fortitude and perseverance. Christopher 
Columbus was an Italian, born in Genoa. Under the patronage and 
With the support of the King and Queen of Spain, who gave him 
only three little ships, Columbus sailed westward over the Atlantic 
Ocean, in order to reach India by a western route (1492). Undaunted 
by a voyage of three long months, by mutiny among his superstitious 
sailors, and by uncertainty of success, Columbus sailed on till he 
discovered, — not India as he thought — but the islands fringing the 
continent of America, since called the West Indies. Tins iioeni 
shows his great tenacity of purpose.] 

Behind him lay the gray Azores, 

Behind the Gates of Hercules ! 

Before him not the ghost of shores ; 

Before him only shoreless seas. 
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The good mate said : “ Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars ;ire gone. 

Brave Adm’r’l, speak; what shall I say?” 

“ Why, say : ‘ Sail on ! sail on ! and on' ! ’ ” 

My men grow mutinous day h\' day ; 

My men grow ghastly wan and wc;ak. ” 

The stout mate tliought of liome ; a spnvy 
Of salt waves washed his swarthy chcuik. 
“What shall I say, brave AdmV’l, say, 

If we sight nauglit hut scias at dawn? ” 

“ Why, you shall say at lirealc of day : 

Sail on ! sail on ! and on ! ’ ” 

They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched matt; said : 

“Why, now not even God would Icnow 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 

These very winds forget their way, 

For God from these dread seas is gone. 

Now speak, bmve Adm’r’l ; speak :ind say—” 
He said : “ Sail on ! sail on ! and on ! ” 

Then, pale and worn, he kept his thick, 

And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights ! And then a sixick— 

A light! A light! A light! A light! 

It grew, a starlit flag unfurled I 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn, 
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He gained a world j he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson : “ On ! sail on ! ” 

— Joaquin Miller. 

Line notes 

1 Azorea, a group of islands near the nortli-west coast of 
Africa. 

2 the Gates of Hercules, tlie straits of Gibralter. 

■3 not the ghost of shares, not a trace of land. 

■5 mate, officer on merchants! lip, who sees that tlic captain’s 
orders are earned out, and takes command in liis absence. 

6 are gone^ are invisible. 

7 what shall I sag I i.e., to the discontented sailors. 

10 ghastly wan, pale as ghosts. 

11 & 12 spray of salt wares, some flying drops of salt water 

from the sea. swaHhy cheek, sun-tanned face. 

14 sight naught, see nothing. 

17 as winds might blow, according to tlie direction of tlie 
winds. 

18 hlancl'ied, pale. 

21 forget thew wag, lose tlieir way : are lost in the vast 
waste of ocean. 

26 & 27 peered, strained his eyes to look through the darkness, 
t/mt my that night seemed the darkest of all 
dark nights, for he did not know wliat would hai,)pan in 
the morning. 

a speck, a small point. 

29 a starlit flag unfurled, a reference to the stars arul stripes 
of the U. S. A. flag of later days. 

30 Timels burst of dawn, the dawn of a now era in the 
history of the world. 

31 gained a world, discovered a new world — America. 

32 On ! sail on I persevere patiently and with a will. This is 

the lesson of the poem. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Answer the following questiotis in complete 
sentences 

Who was Columl)us? Wliere wa-s lie sailing? Where 
did his sliips now lie ? What did tlio mate say to the 
Admiral ? Wliat was the reply of Golumlnis? How did the 
sailors helia, VO ? Was Golumlnis anxious? Wliat did he dO' 
tliat night ? Why is that niglit said l.o lie tlie darkest of all 
nights ? Wliat did Cohirnlnis see t.hat night ? How does 
tlie poet descrihe tliat speck of light ? Wliat did Columbus 
gain in tliat voyage ? What lesson did lie tea<cli to tlie new 
world ? 

2. Give in the words of Cohimhus tlie representation 
made to liim by the mate on liehalf of tlie sailors. 

3. Explain the following : — the ghost of shores ; sliore- 
less seas ; ghastly wan ; swa.rtliy clieeli ; as winds might 
blow ; tliese very winds forget their way. 

4. Explain the idea contained in each of the following 
in not more than five lines : • 

(a) It grew, a starlit flag unfurled. 

(d) It grew to he Time’s Inirst of dawn. 

I). Give the part of speech and the construction of : — 
gliost (3) : only (4); what (7) ; mutinous (9); 
but (14); dead (20) : night (20), 

6, Pick out tlie compIementB in the following sentences 
and say wliat kind of eornplement each is ; 

(n.) My men grow rnutinouH day by da.y. 

(d) It grew to be Time’s Imrst of dawn. 

(c) Ha gave that world an example wliicli is its 
grandest lesson. 

id) My men grow ghastly wan ami wtnik. 

(c) We have made him what ho is. 
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4. DEATH THE LEVELLER 

[James Shirley (1696—1666), was the last of the great. 
Elizabethan dramatists. This poem is taken from his play, The 
Contention of Ajax and Ulysses. It is a funeral song sung by 
Calchas before the body of Ajax. The death of the great Greek hero 
starts a train of reflections on the short-li\-ed nature of all 
earthly power and greatness.] 

The glories of our blood and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things ; 

There is no armour against fate ; 

Death lays his icy hand on kings : 

Sceptre and Crown 5 . 

Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Some men with swords may reap the field, 

And plant fresh laurels where they kill : 10 

But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 

They tame but one another still ; 

Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 

And must give up their murmuring breath 15 

When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow ; 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds; 

Upon Death’s purple altar now 

See, where the victor-victim bleeds : 20 
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Y our heads must come 
To the cold tomb ; 

Only the actions of tire just 

Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 

— J. Shirley. 

NOl'IW 

Tliiw poem trouts of a c.omivion sulijijct — the sliort-lived 
nature of lumuui K'lory aiu'l iiowor, and tlu; oiiuality of all men 

in the grave. 

Line 

; Prinae and liinli and hnv all innsi die. 

1 (flories, proud distiinetionH. hlaod, nol)Ie litieago. 

Hate, high officiai raid<. 

2 shadows, u ureal tilings. 

3 arinoiir, defence or protection. fate, death. 

4 Death lays his ietj hand on k inns, even kings nuist die; 

death is pei’sonified. Tlie liody of ;i dt^ad man is cliill and 
cold, and tliis is imagined to lie the result, of Deatli laying 
Iris icy Iiands on the man. ' ' 

5 seeptee and ertnen, emlilems or signs of kingly power, usecl 
for 'po\v(uiiil kings’; when tlie sign is usi‘d for the thing 
signified, the figure of speech called ' metonywy' is 
cin])loyed. 

H scythe and spade, emhlems of tim poor peasants ; both 
prince and peasant must lie in tlie saami lowly gra,vo. 
fl-ltJ: Enm the yrentest warriors eannat ron</ner Death. 

9 Reap the field, reap a harvest of glory ; win <list.inetions in 
war. 

10 plant fresh laureds ett\, olitain new glories. 

where they kill, Le., in the hattlelielil by the slaughter they 
commit. A warrior winning laurels in the haltlefieid by 
killing men is compared to a farmer gatluuing harvest in 
the field by reaping com ; the winning of fame is com- 
pared to planting ; the figure here is metaphor. 
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Line 

laiirels, mark of victory; a crown of laurel leaves was given 
to the victor in games in ancient Greece. 

11 nmj^,v...?//^Wjioweve strong they may be, tliey 
will bo subdued hy death. 

12 tame, conquer. 

14 '^toop, submit. . 

15 murmurino breath, the fast-failing breath of a dying man. 

16 pa.le, because they are dying. captivea, of death. 
creep to death, sink into the grave, creep suggests their 
unwillingness to die ; or the long illness slowly leading 
to deatli, 01 ' the slow feebleness of old age. 

1 7-S4 : The good' deeds of rir/hteoiis men alone lire and earn 
immortal fame. 

17 garlanch rvither, glory fades'away ; is forgotten quickly. 
Metaphor : just as a crown of laurels fades away, so 
also glory is forgotten. 

18 boast, be vain of. 

19 inirple altar. Death is spoken of as a God, and dying men 
as victims sacrificed to him. 

purple, stained witli the blood of victims offered on it. 

20 rmtof’-iu:ci«w, tlie victor over other men now liecomes. 
^liimself the victim of death; this is a good example of 
Oxymoron’ i.e., apparent contradiction. Meed.^t, is sacrificed. 

24 smell sweet and blossom, the memory of good deeds is 
compared to fragrant flowers : note figure. The virtuous 
deeds of righteous men live sweetly in oui' memories 
after their death, like flowers blossoming on tlieir graves. 

EXEECISES 

lentences^— following questions in comiilete 

What glories do men esteem highly? How does doatli 
reat king and peasant ? When do great conquerors become 
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captives ? Who is a greater conquerer than theY 
mighty deeds of great warriors cannot save them ^ 
Why ? What will earn immortal fame ? 

2. What is the central idea of the poem ? ' 

each verse elaboi'ate this idea ? 

3. Why is death called the Leveller ? 

4. What is yonr general feeling when you 
poem ? What two lines of the poem relieve this ^ 
How is this done ? 

5. What two things are placed in contrast 
poem ? 

6. In this poem the poet uses the concrete 

the abstract word ; e.g., amiour for defence or pi*^- 
Collect a few more examples. 

7. Explain the figure of speech in the followii’^. 
Bring out the points of comparison 

(a) Death lays his icy hands on kings. 

(b) Sceptre and Crown 
Must tumble down, 

x\nd in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

(c) Some men with swords may reap the field , 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill. 

(d) The garlands wither on your brow. 

(c) Upon Death’s purple altar now 

See, where the victor- victim bleeds. 

(/) '\Only the actions of the just ' 

Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 

8. Eewrite the sentences in Question 7 above » 
language, removing the figure. 

9. Give the part of speech and construction of : 
shadows (2); no (3) ; equal (7) ; but (12) ; 

-captives (16) only (28). 
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5. A PSALM OF LIFE 

[This is the best known poem oi Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
:an American poet (1807-1882). Longfellow gives an optimistic 
piotm-e oi hfe, which, he says, is not a mere waiting for death 
■Though the body is mortal yet the soul is immortal. Wo should 

live in such a way as to strengthen and invigorate the eternal life 
in our souls. 

■ _ Pleasure and avoidance of pain are not the true objects of life. > 

It 18 vain to regret the past or rely on the future. We are sure 

■of the present, and we must do our duty to-day ,vith courage, 'and 
confidence in God. 

The poet also einphasize.s the influence of the example of 
the lives of great iiieii. His final exhortation is: ‘bo u|) and 
■doing ; strive always ; leave tlie result to God’.] 

Tel] me not, in mournful numbers, 

Life is but an empty dream ! 

F or tlie soul is dead that slumbers. 

And things are not what' they seem. 

Life is real ! Life is earnest ! 5 

And the grave is not its goal ; 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or wayj Iq 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 
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Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, thougli stout and brave 
Still, like muffled drums, are lieating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world’s broad field of battle. 

In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like duml>, driven cattle 1 
I3e a hero in the strife! 

Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant ! 

Let the dead Past liury its dead ! 

Act, — act in the living I’resent 1 
Heart within, and (iod o’erhead ! 

laves of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sulilime, 

And, departing, leave hehind us 
Footprints, on the sands of lime : — 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 

Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shijiwrecked brother. 
Seeing, shall bike heart again. 

Let us, then, I>e up and iloing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labour and to wait. ' 

— Wn I^ni 
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^ . NOTES 

Lino 

1 Psalm, a sacred song. numbers, verses. 

2 em 2 )ty dream, unreal thing ; illusion. 

■ 3 is clead,^ is in danger of death ; the soul that is not awake 
and striving might as well not exist. 

^ «««». appearances are deceptive ; i.e., life inav 

appear an empty dream ; but it is not really so. 

5 Earnest, serious. 

6 goal, end, destination. 

7 Dust ate.' quotation from Ecclesiastics XII. v 

/, in the Old Testament; man is made of dust, and' 
wiien ne dies, he again becomes dust. 

^ only ofthelfody immortal ; it is true 

10 Oiir destined end- or way, the purpose of life. 

11 to act that, to act in such a way that... 

12 farther etc advancing towards success in some wav * i,e.. 
on the road of duty and righteousness. 

13 Art %s long, fleeting, the work we choose to do will last 
for ever, but we have only a limited span of life in whieli 
to achieve greatness. 

15 at a soldier’s funeral, drums are covered 
with cloth so that, when beaten, the sound may bo 
deadened and made more solemn. 

16 funeral ^ marches, solemn mournful music at a fuimral 
proces^on. Every beat of our hearts, like the sound 
o muffled drums, brings us a moment nearer to death 

S pnrt in life. 

Marr? 1 TV quotation from St. 

uspIac,^''^’ waste time in 

useless regrets over the past. 

N, I. E. B. v-14 
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t within, with courage in your heart. 

God o'erhead, with coniidence in God. 
remarkable ; exalted. 

27 depart ina, when we die. 

28 footprmts on the miuh of time, an example which others 
may follow. 

30 Mam, sea. 

31 forlorn, who has lost hope. 

Hhipnnrched hrother, one who has failed in life. 

32 take heart, find courage ; he need not despair ; from tlie 
example of tlie lives of great men of the past, he will 

gain courage and correct Iris |)ast mistalces, and may 
yet succeed. 

33 he up aful doing, be active. 

34 with a heart,,. fate, prepared to meet wliatever life Iras in 
store for us. 

35 Htill achieving, always doing something. 

dill pursurng, always striving a,fter some good end. 

36 to umit, to be patient ; let us patiently await tlie results 
of our laViour. 

EXERCISES 

, 1. Answer the following (luestions in complete sen- 

tences What view of life does Longfellow give in the poem ? 
What is tlie true goal of life? What must ho our real aim in 
life? How does tlie poet emphasise the need for (piick 
action? To what does the poet compare the world and tlio 
men straggling in it? When should men act, and how? 
What is the importance of the lives of great men ? What is 
the lesson of the poem ? 

• 2. Describe in your own words wliat tlie poet considers 
an ideal life in this world. 

. * • 8. Give in your own woixls the picture of a Hhipwrecked' 
traveller and the lesson conveyed by it. 

IflntH : cast on desert island— deBpaij“foot-prints on 
sand knows some one has been there — ^takos hoart“8trives 
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“ ‘«o--«he.red by o»r 

example tries again — succeeds. 

4 (a) Give the meaning of ;--moumful numbers- 

cestined end ; muffled drums; funeral marches ; bivouac of life;’ 
umb driven cattle ; life’s solemn main ; take heart. 
w Explain freely: — 

1 . The soul is dead that slumbers, ii. Things are 
not what they seem. iii. Be a hero in the strife, iv Let 
the dead past bury its dead. v. Heart within, and God o’er 

head. Vi. With a heart for any fate. 

5. J^xplain the following with reference to the conte.xt:— 
(ci) Stanza 4. (b) Stanza 5. 

7„/, of stanoao 


6 . 

7 and 8 
7. 


7. Explain tlie figures of speech in tlie following : 

(a) Life is but an empty dream. 

(b) And our hearts, though stout and brave. 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral inarches to the grave. 

(c) In the world’s broad field of battle. 

In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 

the n!intfof"“ metaphor bringing out clearly 

ijne points of comparison. 

n speech and construction of : — 

u' u) that (3) ; what (4) ; was spoken (8) • than 

ae, bb. (fb) . ,a, (.,« . „.bb„o Kb, 

mols " "■» 

(d) Act in the living present- 

(W Let us then be up and (fomj/. 

With a heart for any fate. 
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Still achievinn, still purHviiuj. 

Learn to labour and to wait, 

[c) On theiiw/^?/^ar//^/f/, they leave behind us foo 
prints on tlio sands of time* 

[d) As lioino his footsteps lie hatli turned, 

Ih'om irmideriruj on a foreign strand. 

(<^0 I have anotlio!* reason iov re frainiruf from shootdni 

11. Fill in fi-om inemoiA' the words loft out in tl' 
following lines : — 

{a) Lives of men all — us (h) In the world’s broad Held of- 
We ca,n make our lives — In the — of life, 

And, — leawe beliind us He not like , ciittlel 

■ -on the'™"T)f time. He n, — in the strife. 

12. Analyse fully 

Tell me not in mournful numbers. 

Life is but an empty drt^ani. 

6. LOCHINVAR 

[idiis is a sou'jj which o(*(*urs in ('ante V of Sir Waiter Scott 
'Marniion- It was siuiu l)y l^jidy Ihn’on at the (Jrnirt of James 
King of SeotlaruL Lochinva,r ( ’n,stl(% in Kirh'(n(dhrhdif>sliir(‘, in tli 
HDUtli'West of Scotland, was tin* family-st*a,t of tin* (iordous. Tli 
chief of the Gordon clan was called l aHdiinvar, 

During the time of border w?u:fa.ri‘, I jochiiwar, a young Scottis 
Knight, fell in love with Elhm of Nt'tlnirby Hall ; but Ellen' 
faJlier, an I'nglisli lord of Nortluimberlaanl would not consent t 
their marriage, and Elhai was hctrotlied to some one else. On Ellen’ 
wedding day, Lochinvar suddenly a,p|a*nr(*d, a,nd a,sked to be allowe 
to dance with her for the last time. This rerpiest wa,s granted. I: 
tlie course of the danee, Lo(‘hiin'ar contriv ed to ea,rry off Ellen o: 
his horse winch stood at tin* door.! 

0! young Lochinvar is come out of the; west, 
Through all the wide border his stec;d was the best 
And save his goexi broadsword, he wtiapous hud none, 
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He rode nil unnniK'd, and lie rode all alone. 

So faitliful ill lovo, and so dauntless in war, 5 

There never was knight lik'c the young Lochinvar. 

He staid not for bralce, and he stopped not for stone,' 
He swam the Ifske river where ford there was none; 
But ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late; 10 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war. 

Was to wed the fair Jdlen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly h.e entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among brides-men, and kinsmen, and brothers and all; 
Then spolce the bride’s father, his hand on his sword, 
{For the {loor craven bridegroom said never a word), 
(3 come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our lirichd, young Lord Lochinvar?’ 

‘I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied ; — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide-20 
And now am f come, with this lost love of mine, 

To lead but one mca.sure, drink but one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.’ 

The bride kissed the goblet : the knight took it up. 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh. 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 
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He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, 
‘Now tread we a measure!’ said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and phime ; 
And the bride-maidens whispered, ‘Twere better by far, 
To have matched our fair cousin with v'onng Lochinvar.’ 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear. 
When they reached the hall-door, and tlic charger stood near 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 40 

‘She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur* 
They'llluLVc fleet steeds that follow,’ iiuoth }'onng Lochinvar. 


There was mounting ’mong Graemes of the Netherby clan ; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran ; 
There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 45 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young I.ochinvar? 

-Scott: 


Line 


NOTBIS 


2 Banter, the border land between Mnglaud and Kootlaiul, 
whore for hundreds of years them was constant raiding 
and warfare. 


Ifl-oadswcn'd, broad-bMed two-e<lgod sword. 
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5 danntless, fearless. 

7 staid, stopped. 
brake, thicket. 

8 the E she, a river flowing into the Solway Firth. 

fml, shallow place wliere the river could be crossed by 
wading tlirough it. , ' 

9 Neiherbv f;«fc,gate of Netherby Hall, in the north of Eng- 
land, near Carlisle ; it was the seat of tlie Graemes. 

10 gallant, liandsome young lover. 

11 lamiard in love, a timid lover; a man of feeble affection 

dastard, coward. 

16 craven, cowardly. 

18 bridal, wedding. 

20 Solway, tlie Solway Firth is a shallow arm of the sea 
between lingland and Scotland on tlie west. It is noted 
for its rapid tides. 

Just as tlie tides of Solway Firth rise and fall suddenly, 
his former ardent love for Ellen has cooled down suddenly. 

He says tins to calm tlie fears of her father, and to deceive 
the company. 


21 

22 

26 

29 

30 

32 

33 

34 
36 
39 
41 
44 


lost love of mine, lady-love who is now lost to mo. 

lead hit one measure, dance one dance only. 

quaffed off, drank. 

bar, prevent (him from so doing) 

tread a measure, dance. 

(jalliard, a lively dance by two persons. 
did fret and fume, were vexed or annoyed. 
dangling, playing with, bonnet, cap. 
imtched with, married to. 


croupe, liack of the horse behind the saddle. 
scaur, steep rocky bank. 

Forsters etc., some of the chief families 

of England. 


in the north 
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45 Gannohie Lee, a parish on the Scottisli side of the 

border known as Gretna Green, wliere many rnn-away 

marriages took place in those days. 

EXERCISES 

1. Answer oacli of the following questions in not more 
than two sentences : — 

(a) Why did Lochinvar ride all unarmed and all 
alone ? 

{h) How did 1,10 ride to NetliorI)y, and why ? 

ifi) Wliat Iiad liappenod t.o bjllen btd'oro Locliinvar 
arrived ? 

{(1) Wliat did Ellon’s father ask Ijochinvar, and what 
was Lochinvar’s reply? 

{e) How did Lochinvar calm the fears of Ellen’s 
father and deceive the company ? 

(/*) How did Ellen indicate liei’ love for Ijochinvar 
and lier regret that it was tlnvarted by lier 
fatlier *? 

(f/) Give two instances of Lochinvsir’s grtMii. daring. 

2. DeBcribeinthe words of Lochinvar hims(df liow he' 
won his bride (10 lines). 

3. Pill up the blanks in the following account of Lochim' 

var: — , , 

A young — knight -- in marriage iht? djiughttn* of an 
lord dwelling at — . Ho was — in love, a,nd -- in war. His 
suit was — though the maiden — hinn She was - to 
another who was a — in love and a » in war. On the <lay 
of the Lochinvar arrived at the feast, and under of 
bidding the bride * — , carried her off on • 

4. Give the part of speecli and construction of: - 
save (3); none (3); all (4); late ( 10) ; hand (15); hut (22); 
bride (24); hall (32) ; touch (37)* 

5. Give in your own words the substance of lines 31-36. 
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35 faiun, flatter. 

36 loathe, detest, end, death. 

37 uwi(jh their imagine tliat pleasure consists 

in the satisfaction of tlioir sensuous desires. 

38 rage of will, wisdom consists in tlieir power to get 

fclieir own way. 

B9 only IrnHi, tlie end and aim of life. 

to dnahed rrafl, cunning disguised ; the Ijoasted intelligence 
ol niiiny ])(3oplo is simply cunning concealed. 

14 chief defence., strongest protection. 

16 hreed, cause [ do not wisli to offend others by deceit. 

17 will / die, T intend to die. 

IB would, I wish. 

BXPIRCISBS 

1. .Answer each of the following questions in not more 
han two complete sentences: —(a) Why does tlie poet compare 
lis mind to a kingdom? Wliat w'orldly temptations does 
he poet slum ? (c) What cares beset men of wealtli and 

ower •? (f/) How does the poet triuinpli like a king ? G>) 

'hose wlio have plenty are often poor while the poet is rich 
■ith little. Explain how. (/) What is the poet’s view of 
le and death? {g) What kind of life would the poet like to live?' 

2. Write the answers to tlie following questions in a 
innected^ paragraph : How do some people regard ‘pleasure’?' 
7hat is ‘wisdom’ according to otliers ? What, according to 
line, is the end and aim of life ? What, in reality-, is the 
lasted intelligence of some people? In what does the poet 
id his greatest pleasure ? 

3. Write two paragraphs, one describing the cares and 
orries of a worldly man, and tlie other treating of the 
ippiness of a contented man. 

4. Give the meaning of the following : grows by kind ; 
salvo a sore ; yield as thrall ; surfeits ; bear haughty sw-- ’ 
ivn ; loathe ; rage of will ; cloaked craft ; chief defe 
eed offence. 
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5. Give l)rie£y the substance of versos 7 and 8 in youi 
own words. 

6 . Point out any peculiarities of idiom, grammar, oi 
usage in tlie following : — 

(u) It excels all other bliss that earth affords or 
grows by kind. 

(b) Thougli much I want that moxt would have. 

(fi) To none of those ,1 yield ii,s thrall, 

For why ? My mind doth serve for all. 

{(I) I see tliat those wliich are aloft... 

(r) Content to live, this i,s my stay ; 

.1 seek no more tlian may sulTico. 

(f) i grudge not at another’s gain. 

((/) I fear no foe, I fawn no frioml. 

7. (five the part of speech and construction of : — , 
such (2); to crave (fi); to feed (lO) ; content (19) ; but (2?;; 
only (119) : craft (40); store ('40) ; defence (.14) ; to In-ood (46)! 

8. Say wluither the italicized words in the following are 
Relative Adverl)8 or Relative Pronouns, (live the construction 
of each : — 

in) Such present joys therein 1 find, 

That it excels all other things, 

'That eartli affords. 

(b) 1 see that those whirh are aloft 
Mishap (loth threaten most of all. 

(c) Rook ! lohut 1 lack my mind KU]>plieH. 

(d) But all the pleasure that 1 lind, 

, Is to maintain a quiet mind. 

9. Arrange the following in verse form wil-h proper marks, 
of punctuation and capital letters 

i press to boar no haughtly sway look what i lack my. 
mind supplies lo thus i triumph like a king content with that 
my mind doth briug. 
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8. ON HIS BLINDNESS 

[John Milton is one of the greatest names in English literature. 
He is the famous author of the great religious epic, ‘Paradise Lost.’ 
In this beautiful sonnet, Milton mourns the loss of his sight, the 

more because he feels it his destiny to serve God with his genius as 
a poet.l 

When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 

And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewitli my Maker, and present 5 

My true account, lest He returning chide, — 

Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ? 

I fondly ask:— But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies ; God doth not need 
Either man’s work, or His own gifts: who best 10 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Plim best: His state 
Is kingly ; thousands at Plis bidding speed 
And post o er. land and ocean without rest : — 

They also serve who only stand and wait. 

— John Milton 

NOTES 

Xime 

1 my light is spent, my sight is gone ; I have become blind ; 
ere half my days, supply ‘are spent’; the Bible gives the 
ago of man as ‘ three score and ten.’ Milton began to lose 
his sight when he was 36 years of age, and became 
totally blind when he was 44 years old (1652). 

■•3 that one talent, allusion to the parable of the talents. 

certain rich lord went away to foreign lands leaving some 
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talents (a sum of money) to his servants. When he return- 
ed, he asked them how they had used tlieir talents. Two. 
of them traded witli their talents and douldod them. The 
third who had received only one talent, liad buried it in 
the ground. The lord was angry with him for not having 
used his talent for profit to himself and liis master, and 
east lum into outer darkness. Ttie talent given to Milton 
by God was Ins poe.tic ijcnim. Milton compares himself 
to the servant who received only one talent. 

3 tleath to hide, it is spiritual death no(, l,o employ his 
talent to the best advantage. 

4 uaeleuft, for his Idindness would prevent him from writing. 

5 h 6 premit mu true account., give a correct a,nd satisfactory 

account of wliat was entrusted to his care. 

7 da|/-Ww/w, daily work, liiiht denied, light being denied; 
when I am denied the power of siglit. 

8 fondly, foolishly ; jn'emd, anticipai.e, forestall (primary 

sense). 

10 Hk own gifts, the poetic gift to Milt, on ; 
ivho, tlioy who ; 

1 1 mild yoke, easy rule ; 

11 k 12 lIiH state is kniyly, He is a groat king. 

thmmnds, mon and angels ; l;i /)(w/,-liasteri : 

14 they also se.nw etc, an oft quoted lino: it expresses Milton’s 
implicit ohodionco and calm resignation (,o the will 
of God. 


following questions in conq,leto sentences: 
When du Milton lose his sight 7 What is the one talent 
lodged with Inni? Why does ho fool it means death to hide 
t . Why (loos lie call his talent uselossy What is his soul 
bent upon doing? What question did ho ask of himself ? 
What IS his question expressive of ? How did he answer the 
question himself.^ Who, according to Milton, serve (iod host ? 
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2. What is the central idea of the sonnet ? 

_ 3. Give in your own words the substance of the sonnet 

in about 10 lines. 

inthe poemt* character of Milton are revealed 

5. ‘They also serve who only stand and wait.’ 

[a) Give the context very briefly. 

ib) Expand the idea contained in this line in five or 
SIX sentences. 


6. hor library work: {a) Read. in the New Testa m An f 
the Gospel of 8t. Matthew. Ch. XXV v. 14-30. This «ives 
t ie Parable of the Talents. State briefly, in not more tlian 
10 lines, the parable of the talents, fbj Bead St. Jolin 
Gh. IX. This treats of working while it is day ; the ni«lit 
comet^i when no man can work, (c) ‘Mild yoke.’ Bead 
bt. Matthew, Ch. XI. v. 28~30. 


7. ‘ Who stand and 

waiting to serve God 
Paradise Lost. 


wait.’ Note that Milton was also 
In- writing his greatest work. 


8. Analyse lines 1-8 and sliow the relation of the clauses 

claZ including the main 

clause, I loudly ask. Use the tabular form, write down 
the clauses m full, and give their kind and construction. ' 

9. Point out some of the peculiarities of grammar and 

usage noticeable in the poem. 


(a) Supply the words omitted in lines 2 and 4. 

(b) ‘ Lest lie chide,’ for ‘ lest he s/ionld chide.’ 

(c) vetuTfving ^ when he returns. 


hght denied, light being denied; if light should be denied- 
absolute construction used for conditional clause. 

(d) loJio, rel. pronoun used without antecedent 
Ce) words used in their primary sense; e.g., prevent, 
anticipate, forestall; fondly, foolishly 


N. I. B. H. V.15 
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9. THE VILLAGE PREACHER 

[Tills piece is taken from Oliver GoldsmitlTs Deficrted Village. 
It gi ves ns a fine picture of the pastor of Sweet Auburn. Golclsiuith 
partly took his father, the Rev, Clun-les Gohlsmith, the curate 
■of Pallas, and partly his brother, the Rev. Henry Goldsmith, who 
accepted tlie curacy of Pallas after the death of Ids father, as models 
for the village preacher of Aal»urn.] 

Near yonder copse, where once the p;:u-dcn smil’d, 
And still where many a garden Hower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose. 
The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 5 

And passing rich witlr forty pounds a year ; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er had chang’d, nor wished to change his place : 
Unpractis’d he to fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour ; 10 

Far other aims his heart had learned to prize. 

More skill’d to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train, 

He chid their wand’rings, but reliev’d their pain ; 
The long-remember’d beggar was his guest, 15 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 

The ruin’d spendthrift, now no longer proud. 
Claim’d kindred there, and had his claims allow’d; 
The broken soldier, kindly hade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talk’d the night away ; 20 

Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder’d his crutch, and show’d how fiekls were won. 
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Pleas’d with his guests, the good man learn ’d to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 

Careless their merits, or their faults to scan 25 

His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was h.is pride. 

And e en his failings lean’d to ^^irtue’s side ; 

But in his duty prompt at every call, 

He watch’d and wept, he pray’d and felt, for all. 30 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledg’d offspring to the skies. 

He tried each art, reprov’d each dull delay. 

Allur’d to brighter worlds, and led the way. ’ 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 35 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismay’d. 

The reverend champion stood. At his control,' 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise. 
And his last falt’ring accents whisper’d praise. 40 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace. 

His looks adorn’d the venerable place ; 

Truth from his lips prevail’d with 'double sway. 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

The service pass’d, around the pious man, 45 
Witlr steady zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 

Even children follow’d with endearing wile, 

^nd pluck’d his gown, to share the good man’s smile. 
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His ready smile a, parent’s warmth express’d, 
Their welfare pleas’d him, and tlie-rcarc's distress’d; 50 
To them his heart, his lox'e, his gTii:fs wc;re jfiven. 
But all his serious thouj>’hts had rc'st in Heaven. 

As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form. 

Swells from the; vide, and midway leaves the storm, 
Thouffh round its breast the rolling’ clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunslunc; sisttles on its head. 

Gohhmith. 

NO'l'i'lK 

Lilld 

1 Oo}m, a wood of youofi t.roos. 

Hm'iUui, looked ^ay with its heiudifid IhnvtM’s. 

2 wild, in a ntate of irrof^ulariiy juui e.onfiisitm, for tlioy 
wore iu)l» oa.rod for and culiivatiMl by maiu 

3 to}n Hluiihs, ra<^»>»’od and ldtn|i*lin|.( liushes. 
disclose, mark ila^ K|Kdu 

4 mmlesi inausim, hunihlo house. 

5 coiintrii, country side, neighinnirhood, 

6 passintj, surpaKHingIy> exctanlin^ly. 

7 far froiii the husMis vi(U5s and (sorruption of 
town life, mn his podly race, Ituj his pious lifih 

B hod chunked, etc,, he was ptu’hsctly intlifferoiit to 
promotion, 
f) foini, liattor* 

10 doctrines, viowB or principltm. 
foshioned to, adapted to, 
varyi'ioj hoar, clianging tinuiH. 

11 for other, very different; pnxc, value. 

12 to raise the wrekhed, to bring help and coin fort to the 
needy. 

to rise, to hatter his own condition. 

13 mgrant train, 'wmdtBving h&ggim. 
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14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


chid, reproved them for their vagabond course of life. 
relieved their pain, gave them alms. 

Imuj-rememhered, because he had gone his rounds of 

begging for many years, and visited the district at regular 
intervals. , 


flowed down the old man’s breast. 

ruined spendthrift, the man who had squandered his 
money by his extravagant habits,' and was reduced to 
rum. (i.e., extreme poverty and beggary). 

claimed kindred, protested he was a relation of the 
pastor. 

allowed, admitted. 

hroken soldier, invalid soldier or disbanded soldier. 
hade, invited. 

stai/, stop there for the night. 

talked the iviijht atvay, spent the whole night in telling 
his experience.s. 
do'ne, being ended. 

shouldered, brought it to the shoulder as if it were a 
niiisket. 


crutch, stick with cross-piece at the top to support the 
lame in walking. ' - 


learned to (jlotv, became gradually excited and animated 
by tlie marvels Lie beard. 


forgot 

their vices. 


vioe, pity for their sufferings made liim forget 


25 scan, look into carefully. 

26 Im pity began, he took pity on them and relieved their 

distresses without pausing to consider whether they were 
frauds or not ; note that pity is the spontaneous impulse 
of compassion, whereas charity is the disposition to 
help the poor under 'the guidance of reason. 

28 failings, weaknesses. 
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leaned to virtue's side, were of the nature of virtues- 
he had only ‘good faults’. 

29 in his duty, as a clergyman. 

at every call, when summoned by the sick and dying, 

81 endearment, act of tenderness. 

32 off sirring, young ones. 

temiH to the skies, persuade them to attempt flight. 

33 art, means, device. 

dull delay, unwillingness to follow his advice and example, 
to give up their vices and lead a better life. 

34 allured to brighter worlds, held out to them prospects of 
eternal happiness and tried to make them fit for it. 

led the umj, set an example of the good life he wanted 
them to lead. 

35 bed, death-bed. ‘parting life, dying person. 

36 sorrotv, remorse for past sins. 
dismayed, terrified the dying man. 

37 at his control, under his influence. 

38 des])air, hopelessness of salvation, anguish, agony of mind. 

39 comfort, hope of God’s mercy. 

to raise, i.e. from the depth of despair ; to cheer. 

40 faltering accents, words uttered with difficulty on account 
of his weakness. 

whispered praise, praised God in faint words. 

41 unaffected grace, simple dignity. 

42 venerable place, i.e., the church. 

43 truth, the words of the Gospel. 

prevailed with double sioay, was doubly impi'essive because 
he practised what he preached. 

44 scoff, ridicule, mock, 

to pray, to ask forgiveness of God, for their sin. 

47 endearing ivile, little devices by which they hoped to 
endear themselves to him 
49 warmth, love. 
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53 

54 

55 

56 


awful, awe-inspi'ing. 
swells, rises up. 
hreast, middle part. 

« «„«»., .i„e. ite i, 

i be last four lines contain a sublime simile. Note the 
points of comparison. 

mWdir*°"!' compared to a tall cliff; his breast to the 
middle part of the cliff ; his grief for other people’s 
msfor unes to the rolling clouds; his serious thoughts to 
eternal sunshine on the top of the cliff. 


EXERCISES 
following questions 


in 


complete 


1. Answer the 
sentences : — 

wn« mansion stand? What 

mi«ht f ■'* Promotion ? How 

mstor o"f aT What other aims did the 

pastoi of Auburn have ? Who were the vagrants whom the 

So" " It I ootertoi. tk. 

His pity gave ere Charity began’. Whv? 
How did the pastor discharge his clerical duties? How did 

he teach Ins flock to lead a spiritual life ? How did he bring 
comfort to the dying man ? What was the manner of tS 
pastor at church? Why was his sermon doubly impressive" 

faster f themselves to the 

pastoi ? What griefs distressed the pastor? Where did his 

serious thoughts rest ? 

2. ^ Write a brief estimate of the character of the village 
pastor m three paragraphs not exceeding 25 lines — 

mrii W ‘IX’ P*o‘<»' abroad i„ his 

palish, (cj the pastor at church. 

3. Write the answers to the following questions in one 

connected paragraph : — 

, What did the simple peasants do after the divine service 
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was over? Why? How did tlie little clnldren make the 
parson smile ? What did tlie parson’s smile express ? Wliat 
griefs and joys did lie feel? What were his serious thoiiglits? 

4. Ih'ing out the points of com|)iirisnn in a,nd explain 
fully, tlie two similes oecurring in the lesson, 

/). Examine the grammatical construction of lines f)3 to 
56 in tlie text : 

'dijf is left; witliout a predicate. The construction with 
whicli the sentence began is abandoned, aaid anotiier construc- 
tion is liegim. This va.riation of (uiiistfruction is the ligure 
called AnaeolHtho)! : /.c., waaiting siujiumem We may 

supply the first lialf of the compa-rison by inse.rlang*h.he pastor 
stood”, before “as some tall clilL” 

6. Analyse into clauses, lines 27-30. 

7. (live tlie jiart of speocdi u,nd constiaiction of the 
following woi'ds : 

wild (2) ; [lassing (6) ; year (6) ; race (7) ; fua* (11); 
no (17) ; allow’d (IS) ; laide (19) : niglit. (20) ; talas (21) ; 
arc (26) ; pride (27) ; soul (3H) ; wretch (39) ; |>ass’d (45). 

H. Pa,ssing rich with forty pounds a ytairh Tins is an 
oft-quoted line. Try to discover a f<)vv more oft-ciuoted lines 
in this lesson. 

9. Write sentences tti illustrate the <lifference in mean- 
ing between : raise and rise ; praise and prixe ; pray and 

prey ; pity and cdiarity; pain and pine: hnv and a< few. 

10. Point out any peculiarities of gmmmar or usage in 
the following:- 

(u) Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

(5) ^loro skilled to raise the wretched thaai to rise. 

(c) The broken soldier, kindly hade to stay, 

(d) Despair and anguish ded the struggling soul. 

(e) The service pass’d, around the pious man, with steady 
55eal each honest rustic ran. 

if) Their welfare pleas’d him, and their cares distress’d* 
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10. THE EVE OF WATERLOO 


[This IS talien from Lord Byron’s '^ChiMc Harold's 
I tlrmmaae," Canto III (Stansias 21 to 25). This is a description 
oi the eve of (juatre Bras fought two days before the famous 
battle of Waterloo. Byron treats both as one battle. 

On the night preceding the battle a hall ivas given at her 
louse in Brussels by the Duchess of Richmond in honour of the 

f ° against the French. The Duke 

of Wellington was present at -the ball. He had heard of the 
appioaoh of the French army before the ball, and had decided to 
maic i ou- early m the morning, but kept his resolve secret. While 

the ball was going on, particular officers were called away to 
prepare for the march, and in a few hours they were all on their 
way to Qiiatrc Bras. The English won, but they fell back after- 
wards to join tlieir Prussian allies, in a combined effort to defeat the 
blench army under Napoleon. The battle of Waterloo was fought 
on ■ le 18th .Tune, 1815, and was a crowning i-ictory for tlie allies.] 


There was a sound of revelry by night. 

And Belgium s Capital had gather’d then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 5 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell ; 

But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell ! 


Did ye not hear it ? — No ; ’twas but the wind, 10 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony street; 

On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
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To cliase tlie ,i>-lowi,ng Hours with Ib’iiig feet— - 
But liark .'-—that heavy souikI lin-aks in once more, 15 
As if the clouds its echo would repc-at j 
And neaier, clearer, deadlier than before ! 

Aim! Arm! it i.s it is the cannon’s opening roar! 

Within a. window’d niche of that higii hall 

Sate BruiLswick’s fated chieftain; h(; did Iu;ar 20 

That sound the first amidst tlu; festival. 

And caught its tone with Death’s [iroplutic ear; 

And when they smiled becausi! he demn’d it near. 
His heart more truly knew that petal too well 
’Which stietch d his father on a bloody bier, 25 
And roused tlie vengeance Iilood alone could (luell; 
He rush d into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 

Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 

And gathering tetirs, and tre.mblings of distress. 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 30 
Blush’d at the praise of their own loveliiusss ; 

And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 35 
Since upon night so sweth such awful morn could rise! 

^ was mounting in hot haste ; the steed, 
Ihe mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 

Went pouring forward with imixituous speed. 
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And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 40 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star; 

While throng’d the citizens with terror dumb, 

Or whispering, with white lips— “ The foe ! They 

come ! they come ! ” 45 


Line 


NOTES 


— Byron ^ 


1 Bevelry, festivity. 2 Belgium’s capita,!, Brussels. 

i Leatity, Chivalry, fair women and brave men : abstract for 
the concrete; (Synecdoche). 

6 voluptuous swell, ever-increasing volume of music which 
gratified the senses and excited pleasure. 

7 looked love to eyes, etc., oast loving glances on their lovers 
whose eyes returned their love. 

9 hu.sh, be silent ! hath, listen. 

rising, sound beginning softly, but increasing in volume, 
bell rung at funerals. 

11 car, passing vehicle. 

rattling, clattering ; ruml)ling* 

13 no sleep, lot there be no sleep. 

Youth and Pleasure, the young and the gay, the officers, 
and their partners ; abstract for tlie concrete : (Synee- 


14 

15 

16 

18 


chase the (ilowing Hours with flying feet, spend the swiftly 
passing hours in the excitement of the dance. 
breaks in, intrudes upon their mirth. 

Its echo^ would repeat, would re-echo the sound, as if it 
were being answered by thunder. 

Arm I Arm I the call to arms ; make ready for l)attle. 

operawi!/ roar, first firing of guns. ‘ 
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19 wimhw’dni.c.he, a recoss conlaiuinK' a window; an oriel 
window : hero, (.lio sound could ho lioard moro distinctly 
than in the body of tlic liiill. 

20 liriiumick’it j’lUril chirfUtin, hVodcrick \Villia,ni, Duke of 
Jh'unswick. 

jntojJ, Itocauso ho was soon to dio. 

22 muuht /In tone, undorstood its sign i lien, nee. 

Deafh^s mr, true forehodiun' of his inipcuiding 

hite. It is m old l>elief thal. persons iiejir t.o dejitli often 
iuive a, presontiiiieut of tlveir a-pprosiehiiig t‘ud. 

23 //, sound of liring. 

25 wh/rh nlmiched...hwe, wliich brought his fat, her to his 
gi'avo ; (lhai'Ios Wiliam l'’r{!(k«rick, his I'atlior, was killed 
at liattlo of Jona in I8()(i. 

26 ro/ined //,, /r/iy/wnee, slarl.cd a deadly feud between the 
son and the I'Vonch. 

(inell, satisfy ; ho wanted to avenge the death of hi.s father 
on the French. 

27 J ield . ..Jell. Note the alliteration. 

28 iJie/i a/til then’, at l.hat very instant. 

Im/rniiui to andfm, rushing about to find their friends. 

32 jHvtin/in, leave-takings. 

tmnn the life etc., bring the gaiotN' of youth face to face 
with despair and death. 

33 /■hohhiu mhn, sighs choked hack, slilled in an ell'ort to 
Hooin bravo. 

35 mitml eyes, eyes of lovers meeting tiach other with 
answonng love. 

88 munterimt H<nmlron, bodies of f.roops rapidly falling into 
thoir ratiks, 

daltemm ear, wagons belonging to f,he train of artillery 
rattlin^f along. 

39 inmtmuK, headlong. 

41 deep thunder, the roar of the cannon. 
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peal cm peal; volley after volley. 

42 alarnmig drum, drums sounding the call to arms 

43 ere the morning star, before the Venus rose in the eastern 
Sky. 

45 u’hite, pale with fear. 


EXBECISES 


1. Answer each of the following questions in one com- 
plete, sentence : — 

By whom was the ball given and where? Who had 
gathered ball ? How were the youthful guests engaged 

m the hall What caused excitement among the dancers ?■ 
^ hat conjectures were made regarding the heavy sounds 
fow was the conieeture changed to certainty? What is Death’s 
p.'ophetic ear : Wlnit was the effect of the first firing of the 
guns on the dancers ? How were the soldiers roused up. 
before dawn . Why were the citizens of Brussels terrified ? 

Answer each of the following questions in not more. 

than three sentences 

(a) Describe the gay scene in the ball-room on the eve 
of the battle. 

{l>) Why did the dancers continue the dance even after 
hearing the deep sound ? 

(c) How did a deadly feud arise between the Duke of 
Brunswick and the French ? How did it end ? 
w) Describe the scene of tlie breaking up of the dance 
at the residence of the Duchess of Eichmond 
ie) Describe the scene of the English soldiers preparing 
to march to battle. ^ 


3. Write the answers to the following questions in a 

connected paragraph : — 

Who was Brunswick’s chieftain ? Wliy was he a ‘ fated ’ 
chieftain? Why did he hear the deep sound first? What- 
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(lid tlitMlaiu'ei's say whnn ht» saidtliui iunird ihu sound 
near? \Vlia.i roasoji liad ho tn ktnnv lh(‘ stnuu! lHdd>or than 
tliev? What ILrtdHuliin; did In* ha\a* t>ii isoariiut tho deep 
sound ? Idd it irut* liow 

4. Givt‘ I ho ituatninu id' tlu‘ hdlowiio: : 

Vohiptaious svvidl : ulinviny; lonirs : lU in:; had ; taiunon’s 
<v}H‘niiu4 nuir; wiialoWiMl nioho ; hluudy Idor . irtutiblingB 
of disiross; oluikinu :duhn . nni! tia 1 tGao; : mustering 
scjiuidroM 1 pool on pt*al , al.umiiio, dtum, 

A. laxjdain Iho inlhnvinp, troidy, pavin'; tlo* oonit'xt 

(u) H(if! lookod liiVt' to whiolj spako u^iin. 

(h) No sloo|riiii nu»rm wlum Vomh and Idoasumineet 

Tta ohaso llu* Mnurs \\h\\ tlsinp, hn't, 

fo) His lunirt- inoro tiady know Uial pottl i<Ma well 
Whiidt sti’fdidsofl his faldtor on a, IdiHidy liioE 
(ti) Anti najsod tho vtmpoania,^ hlotal lilono oould quell 

(4>) ,.wlui oimid 

If tivor num* sh<»tdi.i moot iltiist* niut.iuiJ 

Sinor* niMUi nlydd hu Hwoot suidi uwfui nu’irn eould 

rise ! 

(k (livo in your own WfUals tho siih**4anoi* td Staui/ar IV* 
7. IvKidnin iho of -.pooch la tho hdlnvinq:**— 

W) Ami Holqiinn's oHi'Utal had q.ilhoroti Hum 

I'lor Ihnuity and hof Cdlnviitry. 

{h) A t.houHnmd lioiirt-H hoat haiqiily . 

(v) No sloop lit! Iimrm \Ujon Vtmth and IloaHuru meet 
" To ohaso i:hoi4lowinq I limn ^vtth flMniiJ tmi. 

(it) That lioavy Hiunul hroakn in onoo inon^, 

Ah if tdio olonds its ooho would ro|ioii.l. 

H, (livo ilio part of Hpoooh and ooimtrtioldon of the 
following words 

In'iKhfc W): ftH C«) ; bui 0(1} ; unf..iuinf<l (12): to 
diaHfi(14); nuarer(l7); imui' (‘iU) , nil WOO HUclUD^lt 

m (32) ; clunib (44)* 
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senjr^r. italicised words in the following 

sentences are participles or gerunds — ^ 

^ J Ah . then there was hurrying to and fro. 

A ^ I’Otttling over the stony street. 

(o.; And there was moimtmg in hot haste ; the steed 
The muHering squadron, and the clattering car ’ 
ent pounng forward witli impetuous speed 
And swiftly fcn-ming in the ranks of war 
_ 10. Arrange the following passage in verse form 

inserting the marks of punctuation 

heat ol the alarming drum roused up the soldier ere the 
morning star while thronged the citii^ens with terror dumb or 
whispering with white lips the foe they come they come. 


11- THE SOLITARY REAPER 

m iei , Journal that the poem was suggested to her brother’ by tlie 
followmg^ sentence in ' Thomas Wilkinson’s ^Tour in 

Frso n «ang in 

ever hoard' w r'' 

delTcioitr on n '“r melancholy and felt 

clciicious, long after they were heard no more ” 

the . Inlr f " impression which 

the pathetic song of the lovely reaper made upon him] 


Behold her, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland Lass ! 
Reaping and singing by herself; 
Stop here, or gently pass ! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain. 
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And sings a melancholy strain ; 

0 listc:n ! fcir the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

No nightingale did ever chant 

More welcome notes to weary Ixinds 10 

Of travellers in somci sli,ad\' haunt, 

.■Vmong Aral)ian sands ; 

A \a:)ice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from thx; cuckoo-bird, 

Bn;aking the silence of the seas 15 

Among tlie farthest Ilebrides. 

Will no one tell me wluit sIk,; sings ? 

Perhajw the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things. 

And battles long ago : 20 

Or is it somi; more luiinble lay, 

Familiar matttir of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 

That has been, and may l)e. again ? 

Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 25 
As if her song could have no ending ; 

1 saw her singing at her work, 

And o’er the sickle beiuling;- ■ 

I listen’d, motionless and still ; 

And, as I mounted up the hill, 30 

The music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard no more, 

— Wordm'oHh, 
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Line 

4 


6 

7 

8 
9 

11 

13 

15 

16 

18 

19 

21 

22 

24 

25 
28 
31 


Stop here or gently pass, the poet is addressing an 
na^agmary traveller: Either stop to listen to her song 

not to disturb her. A as 

melancholy strain, sad air or tune. 

the vale profmmcl, the deep valley. 

overfiotfing, filled with. 

clmnl, sing. 

shady haunt, cool oasis. 

t^ng, moving profoundly; because it announces to tire 
s-i7 islanders the approach of summer weather. 

silence of the seas, the long winter silence of the 
noithoin-most lands and seas. 

plaAntive numbers, melancholy verses or son<>- 

far-off things, happenings of the long distant past 
lay, song. ^ 

familiar iimtter of to-day, sorrow of every dav 
occurrence. • ^ 

mst happened in the 

past, and may happen again. 

theryie^ subject of her song. 

swMe, the curved knife used for cutting corn 

■>n my heart I bore, I could never forget the music. 


EXERCISES 
following questions 


in complete 


1. Answer the 
sentences 

Hi^lilands ? Whom does he address in line 4 ? What does 
he say ? What kind of song was the Highland lass singbg" 

H» I. JE!, V“1B 
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Whiiit coiriparisons (loess tlio poet vise ho (l(?sc*,rib(". lu^r song? 
II(T IK tlu3 coriiparisotx appropi-iaticD? W'lu^n clocks the cuckoo 
come to the ll(4)i*i(ieH ? Why does u(h. llw |)oet understand 
what she sings? Wliat is tiie poet’s sxinnise alxcnitthe subject- 
niatterof her song? What effect did tlu*. song have on the poet? 

2. {a) Pi<*.k out tlu^ words in tlu^ po(un tlmt cunivey the 
iin})ression of sadntms. (Rea,d lines 17-24.) 

(li) What words in tlie pocun (lonvey tlio sense of 
s<ditude? (Hee lines RH sind lb- lb.) 

(r) What lines give the iin|>ression of beauty and 
(dmnn in ilu^ midst of all this sadness? (Read 
the se(H)nd V(»rse, lines 9-Ib,) 

ti. !iea.d the poem thoughtfully and slowly, and mark 
the Iini‘H whi<di you eonsithu* heautifid. 

4. d’he musi(*. in my luairt I Ixorn 
Ijoug after it was luaird no more. 

What favourit.t^ idcMi of Urn potd, do tluxse liruxs (express? 
Wordsworth lovtvl to store up in his mind impressions of 
beautiful sights seen, so that be might remtunber tluan after- 
wards. It was this “emotion recolUa^ted in tramiuillity” 
that was the source of his poetic genius. H(^ad sidex by side 
tlie last versa of *Tlui DalTodilsh 

5. Explain the lines given in Q, 4 above with rtiference 
to tlie cotitext. 

b. (live the part of spe^eeR and (auistruedion of the 
following words single (1); lass (2); ahauj (5); so (13); 
breaking (15); what (17); matter (22); music (31): no (32). 

7. (live in your own words tfu^ Hubslanet^ of lines 9- lb. 

B. Deserihe» in a paragraph not exceeding 12 linos, the 
inoicient narrafctcl in the poem. 

9. Rewrite as clirectecl 

(a) No nightingale did over clxant ..Arabian sands* 

(b) A voice so thriUing ne*or was heard 
In spring time from tlio cuokoo-bird. 
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Change the degrees of comparison in a & b. 
ie) Will no one tell me what she sings ? 

(Put the verbs in the Passive voice.) 

10. Analyse fully : — 

Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending. 


12. THE FORSAKEN MERMAN 

his best” Thrust Arnold'^ earliest poems and one of 
. best. T.ie story is exquisitely told, and the haruionv of 
souii and sense is perfect. There is deep pathos in the poem 
It was one of the popular myths of the Middle AgL in 
Lurope that Mermen and Mermaids were sea-creatures' "iv.lf 
-mman and half-tlsh, endowed with human feelings, but without 
soul to be saved, like human beings. Oocasionallv P 

girl became the wife of a merman Kn+ • i • 

• 1 . meiman, but in doing so she ran l-ho 

nsh of losing immortality. 

In Arnold’s poem, a Merman loved a mortal 
named Margaret who lived with him under the sea 

churcfl 1r“' heard the sound of 

church-bells ringing. At once her religious instincts 1, ' 

With the permission of the Merman she went off but did ^ 
return. She had saved her soul tho.mh 

Invn cu, n . , ’ at the expense of her 

o\L. . he could not forget her Merman lover and her children 
and at times she looked out on the sea where her dear n 
lived. Though so cruelly forsaken, the Merman loved her stiR 

hoping against hope that, some day, she would return tn i • ’ 

and her children. He often went up with his children to 


Come, dear children, let us away : 

Down and away below ! 

Now my brothers call from the bay ; 

Now the great winds shoreward blow ; 
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Now tlie salt ticks scsiwani flow'; 

Now the; wild white horses play, 

Champ and chafe and toss in the; sjiray. 
Children dear, led us awa\’ ! 

Tills way, tliis way ! 

Call her once before you };'o. 

Call onct; yet 

In a voice that slu' will know : 

‘ Marft'aret ! Mar^^and ! ’ 

Childen’s voices should he detar 
(Cal! once more) to a motlier’s ear: 
Children’s voices, wild witli pain- * 

Surely she will come apain. 

Call her once; and come' away; 

This way, this way ! 

‘Mother dear, we c:annot stay.’ 

The wild white horses foam and fred 
Mar}i:aret ! Margaret ! 

Come, dear children, come awa\' dowm ! 

Call no more ! 

One last look at the white- walle:d town, 

And the little grey church on the' windy shoi 
Then come down! 

She will not come though you call all day. 
Come away, come away ! 

Children dear, was it yesterday 
We hejird the sweet bells over the hay ? 

In the caverns where we lay. 
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Through, the surf and through the swell, 

1 he far-off sound of a silver bell ? 
Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 
Where the winds are all asleep ; 

g^eam ; 

Where the salt weed sways in the stream : 
Where the sea-beasts, ranged all round, 

^ pasture-ground; 

Where the sea-snakes coil and twine. 

Dry their mail and bask in the brine ; 
Where great whales come sailing by. 

Sail and sail, with unshut eye. 

Round the world for ever and aye ? 

When did music come this way ? 

Children dear, was it yesterday ? 


35 


40 


45 


Children dear, was it yesterday 
(Call yet once) that she went away ? 

Once she sate with you and me, 

On a red gold throne in the heart of tlie sea 
And the youngest sate on her knee 
She comb’d its bright hair, and she tended it well 
nen down swung the sound of the far-off bell. 

She sigh d, ^she look’d up through the clear green sea • 
She said : I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 
church on the shore to-day. 
iwill be Easter-time in the world— ah me i 

And I fee my poor .oul, Merman, here wiBr thee.' 

• Oo up, dear heart, through the waves ; 60 
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Say thy pr:i\-cr, and come l)ack to tht; Icind sea-caves !’ 
She smiled, she went up throu}>-h the surf in tire bay. 
tdiildren dear, was it s’esterda)'? 

C.liildren dear, wcaa; wt‘ lon^’ alone? 

‘The sea p'ows stormy, tin* little ones moan ; 65 

lyony {irayers,’ I said, ‘in the world they say. 

('ome !' I siiul. :itnl we rose Ihroiij^li the suii in l!u; l)ay. 
We wtnit up the beach, by the s;uidy down 
WTen,; tlie sea-stocks bloom, to the white-walled town. 
Th roll, tth the narrow pa \-ed streets whei’e all was still, 
To the little |.;'rey church on the windy hill. 

From the eiiureh fame a muruinr ol folk at their (iruyers, 
Hut we stood without in the cold blowing’ airs. 

W'e elimiieci on the graves, on tlie stones, worn with rains, . 
Anil we gazed up tin* aisle through the small leaded panes. 73 

She sate by the pillar; we saw Iter clear: 

‘ Margaret, hist ! come (juick, we are here. 

1 )ear heart,’ I said, ‘ we are long alone. a 

The si'a grows stormy, the littk' ones moan.’ 

Hut, ah, she gave me never a look, 80 

I’or her eyes were sealed to the holy book ! 

Loud pniys the priest; shut slainis the door. 

('.orae away, children, ctill no more! 

Come aw.'iy, come down, call no more ! 

Down, down, down ! 85 

Down to the depths of the sea 1 
She sits at her wheel in the Iiumming town. 

Singing most joyfully. 
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Hark, what she sings : ‘ O joy, O joy 
For the humming street, and the child with its toy! 
For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well- 
t or the wheel where I spun, 

And the blessed light of the sun I ’ 

And so she sings her fill. 

Singing most joyfully ; g. 

Till the shuttle falls from her hand. 

And the whizzing wheel stands still. 

She steals to the window, and looks at the sand 
And over the sand at the sea ; 

And her eyes are set in a stare ; 

And anon there breaks a sigh. 

And anon there drops a tear. 

From a sorrow-clouded eye. 

And a heart sorrow-laden, 

A long, long sigh ; 

For the cold strange eyes of a little Mermaiden, 

And the gleam of her golden hair. 

Come away, away children ! 

Come children, come down I 
The hoarse wind blows colder ; jjq 

Lights shine in the town. 

She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door ; 

She will hear the winds howling. 

Will hear the waves roar. 


1 
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We shall see, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 

A ceiling of amber, 

A pavement of pearl. 

Singing: ‘Here came a mortal, 

But faithless was she ! 

And alone dwell for ever 
The Icings of the sea.’ 

But, children, at midnight 
When soft the winds blow, 

When clear falls the moonlight. 

When spring-tides are low ; 

When sweet airs come seaward 

From heaths starred with broom, 
And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanched sands a gloom ; 

Up the still, glistening beaches, 

Up the creeks we will hie, 

Over banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 

We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 

At the white, sleeping town ; 

At the church on the hill-side — 

And then come back down. • 
Singing : ‘ There dwells a loved one. 

But cruel is she I 
She left lonely for evejr 
The kings of the sea.’ 


■Matthew 
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[Lines 1-29 ; The Merman and his children call Maraaret 

. in vain^ 

1 away, go away, depart. 

2 down and away below; to the depths of the sea. 
seatvard floto, the tide is ebbing. 

their 

c e ts of loam;, note the points of comparison: the 
^ s img waves witli their crests of foam, dashing tlie 
spiay ngh up m the air, are compared to wild horse.s 

fhndmftr TirT 

ningin^, the froth from their mouths. 

7 champ, bite on their bits. chafe, show restlessness. 

violent rise and fall of the 

) nrmdy Hhore, shore open to winds. 

[Lines 80-47; The sea-home of the Merman described.] 

- sweet ^ bells, the bells of the church. 

snnj- foam and roar of the sea breaking on shore 

^^oell, heaving of the sea with waves that do not break 
after a storm. 

spent liyhts, lights wliich have lost tlieir brightness in 
passing through water, and are dimly seen 
quiver and yleam, shine with a tremulous light 
sways, moves to and fro, 
stream,, currents in the sea. 

ooze, the soft mud or slime at the bottom of the sea- 
cad arid twine, wind and twist round one another. 
matl,^ scaly skins that look like chain armour; the 
covering of snakes. 

bask, he lazily in the warm water of the sea. 

vf^’ ^ is similar 

t }0 a nsh m this respect. 
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45 erer and af((\ for over and ever. 

1(’ mnsir^ sound of the sw(h4j ehur(di-I)eils. 

| 77/r Mivinan nrallslhe sivrii of Manicf/ret'f^ 

dosoriioiLl 

51 iiold thvoin\ tlu^ Mernum was a. king of the sea, 

55 hold 0 ( 1 , nursed. 

51 irlnvi doirn sirinitj otv., wluai stuldtuily Die sound of a 
olnirtdidKdl wits honuD.o lier l,iirot 4 >[h Dio waters overhead. 
5S Idasfordinio, festivaJ of t he iiesurreetion of flesus Christ. 
58 doirir, oiaitly eurvin,o liill ; usually found in the plural 
‘Viowns”, 

i)[) soa sioi'ks, plants nrtnviu^ on the sea«shore, 

75 Hlood ndthonl, for these soulless (*naitures must not' 
(‘Uter Du' sanred Imildinu. 

71 Hlonos, the tomhstones; aisle, tiassa^e hy which to 

walk into a (diurtdi. 

75 leaded panes, snuill glass |ianes oftiui coloured, set in a 
fi’aino of leatl. 

77 hi si, intia'joetion us<*d to ilra-w aDtvntion of a person. 

Hi seal'd lo the lad it htsdi', il\ed upon the Ihhle she was 
holding. 

\ Lines Sfh ltiT : Maiya ret tones the hasif trorld, but she 
loiajs oeeiisfona lift for the tionnitesl inennaiden.l 
B7 irheeL tlie Hpinning wheel knmninaj, noisy. 

Ill the hell, religious service. 

Indif leelL tlui haptismal font in tlu' church, 

114 hIhus her nil, sings in joy Dll slie is coinpUdtdy satisfied 
111 shnille, the small bar in the spinning wheel for 
twisting the thread. 

10(1 set in a stare, fiKail dnmniily on the sea, 

10 1 anon, presently, scion. 

105 sorroW'-eiotaled, made dim with tear dro]>s. 

104 sorrowdmkn, charged to the ftUl with sorrow. 

[Lims : 108-MB. Tim emuedims lam of the Merman for 
th$ faUhkm mortal wmtmn,l 
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110 hoarse, murmuring in deep tones; giists, draughts of 
strong wind. 

117 ceiling of amber, roof of amber; amber is a resinous, 
substance, yellowish and transparent, washed up by the sea. ' 

liy floor. 

127 spring tides, highest tides occurring shortly after full 
and new moons; airs, land breezes. 

129 heaths starred, with broom, moorland dotted with the. 
yellow flowers of the broom. 

131 blanched, whitened (by the moonlight). 
beaches, sea-shore. 

133 creeks, small inlets or openings on tlie coast. 

.134 hank, little hill. 


EXEECISES 


the following questions 


IQ 


complete- 


1. Answer 
sentences : — 

^ For what reasons did the Merman urge his children to 
le urn, Imme .> Why did the Merman ask his children to call 
tlieir mother? Where was Margaret? Why did she not- 
letuni to her lover and her children ? 

What was Margaret doing when she heard tlie sound of 
the sweet bell above the waters? What did she say to the 
Merman when she heard the bell? Did the Merman permit 
liertogo? Why did Margaret smile when she was going? 
V\ liat did the Merman do when she failed to return ? What 

Old he hear and see when he came to the little grev church on 

tile shore ? 

Was Margaret happy? What things occupied her mind 
and afforded her joy? What sad thoughts came upon her 
occasionally ? How did the Merman show his unceasing love- 
for Margaret ? What is the central idea of the poem ? 
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2. Tell brioily the stoi’y of tlio Forsjiken i\!onnan in 
alxvut. 20 lines. 

f‘i. Dt^serilie each ol tin* follow inf^ in 51 not 

exceeding 10 lines ■ 

(d) I’he home of t he Merman, 

ih) Tiio clmnud.cn' of Margai'et as revtniled in the poem, 
(f’i The little town on tlie hill. 

•I. Mil np tiu‘ l)lanks it) the follcnving account of the 
Forsaken Mcn'tnan : 

A Alerjimn, a king of i\u^ , wjis by the “ woman he 
lm.d married. She had with him for several years as 
his and Imd ■ him children. One day, she lieard the 

of a " bell froni the littlt‘ grtvy on 1 lu^ , and she was — 

with an irresistilde to go to htn’ tnvn a.nd with them. 

Tlu^ thought across her juiud that she was — her soul 
l)y with a Merman wdio Imd no to save. She “ away, 

and nevin* haedw 'Fhough so * f<n‘sakmu tire Merman 

— Inn- with an ™ love. 

5. Fxidain tlie following, giving tin* e-ontext la’icdly:— 

(u) Now the wild white horses play, 

(Jharnp and eJiafe and tcjss in thc^ spray. 

(h) ‘Twill Ice I'kster-time in iho world — all me! 

And I lose my poor houI, Mcnnnan, Irere witli tliea. 

(e) And alone tiwell lor ever, 

The kings of the sea. 

11 Clive in your own wools tiie sulmtance of lines 
1240:15, ■ 

7. Oive tlie part of speech and construction of:— 

away (l); Hliomwartl (4): that. (l'i):tltw ( I4h (infio (iH); 
way (19): HOund (34); miigod (39); all (70.); doaf (76); 
simt( 82 ); woft ( 126 ). 

B. Use the following in HonknicoH of your own 
oonstruotion Ohamp and ohafo ; foam and frot ; coil and 
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9. (a) 
ih) 

(c) 


twine; for ever and aye; in the heart of; eat one’s fill. 
Explain the figures of speech in the following — 

" The wild white horses play, 

Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 

Where great whales come sailing by, 

Sail and sail, witli unshut eye, 

Bound the world for ever and aye. 

The hoarse wind blows coldly. 

10 The verli of motion is often omitted in poetry when 
Mie adverb denotes motion. There are many examples of this 
in this poem. Collect four such examples. 

Wh!t'is ‘swung the sound,’ 

\Mut .s the principle of science referred to in these phrases ?' 

In tins poem, the poet uses repetition to deepen 
the senseyif grief. Pick out three examples. 

13. Pick out tlie expressions that serve to contrast 
the sea home o(: the Merman with the little to%vn where 

JMargaret was living. 

14. The Merman was hoping against hope tliat 
Margaret would return some day. Pick out expressions, 
from the poem which convey this idea. 


13. YUSSOUF 


11810 ^ HO Lowell- 

(1819-1801), an American poet- It teaches the noble lesson 

that «e arc not to recompense evil for evil.’ The language of 

the poem is appropriate to the scene which is laid in the East ] 


A stranger ^came one night to Yussouf’s tent, 

Saying, ‘ Behold one outcast and in dread. 

Against whose life the bow of power is bent ' 

Wh.o flies, and hath not where to lay his head; 

I come to thee for shelter and for food, 5 

To Yussouf, called through all our tribes “The Good”.^ 
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" This tent is mine,’ said Yussouf, ‘but no more 
Than it is God’s ; come in, and be at peace ; 
Freely shalt thou partake of all my store. 

As I of His wlio buildeth over these 10 

Our tents His glorious roof of night and day. 

And at whose door none ever yet heard “Nay”.’ 

So Yussouf entertained his guest that night. 

And, waking him ere day, said, ‘ Here is gold ; 
My swiftest liorse is saddled for thy flight ; 15 

Depart before the prying day grows bold.’ 

As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 

So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 

That inward light the stranger’s face made grand, 
Which shines from all self-conquest. Kneeling ]ow,20 
He bowed his forehead upon Yussouf ’s hand, 

- Sobbing, ‘ O Sheik, I cannot leave thee so ; 

I will repay thee ; all this thou hast done 
Unto that Ibrahim who slew thy son ! ’ 

‘ Take thrice the gold,’ said Yussouf; ‘ for with thee 25 
Into the desert, never to return. 

My one black thought shall ride away from me. 

First-born, for whom by day and mght I yearn. 
Balanced and just are all of God’s decrees ; 

avf»ncred, my first-born, sleep in peace 1’ 30 

—J. R. Lowell. 
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3 


6 

7-8 


10 

11 

12 

16 


18 


19 


NOTES 

Behold one, behold in me one; you see before you one 

m, toast, one driven out of his tribe, cast out from home 
and mends. 

in dread, in fear of being put to death if caught 

the bow ofvower is bent, to take whose life a great chief 

JB jng his power: /.c., ‘I am in danger of being 
Ivilled by a poweriul foe. ’ 

flies from his pursuers. hath not where head, 

does not know where to find slielter. 
through, among. 

No more than it is God’s, it is as much God’s tent as it is 

ZLmilt.'''*' 

freely store, you are welcome to share with me what 
food I have. Note Yussouf’s generous hospitality. Arab 
hospitality was proverbial. ^ au 

as I Bis, as I partake of all God’s gifts and bounty. 

Bis (jlonous roof etc., the wonderful sky in which the sun 
shines by day, and the stars by night. 

at lohose door etc., God never withholds His liounty from 
anyone who asks for it. 

Befm-e the prying day gro^os bold, before it is broad day- 
light when you will be recognised by your enemies. 

P' .'/MW/ spying. bold, liright ; the first rays of tiie Sun 
are said to bo prying, like a spy. 

nobleness enkindleth nobleness, when we light one lamp 
from another, the brightness of the first lamp is not 
lessened ; so the noble deed of one man, done to another 
brings out the noble qualities of the second man. 
inward light, his noble determination to conquer self. 
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Niade (jmiifl, iiuido liis face glow. 

20 subduing ihtn>a<st‘r laissituis ; ilm stranger 

was now llllod with the noblt^ doioi’ininatiori of confessing 
Ins guilt to Vussouf. lliis ga/ve a.n in ward glow to his looks, 
.so, tlnis, without tHinfossing my guilt . 

23 reiHtif t/m>, return your kindness, not In momy, hut by a 
confession. 

27 idaek ihoiHjht, the wicked thought of vengeance, reveng- 
ing liinmelf on the wndadt wlio killt^ti Ids son. 
ahall vide (tieaij e/e., 1 sluill haiidsh it frtnn my mind. 

2H neurn, mourn. 

211 deerees, decisions of (lod. 

halaneed tifitl Just, tlie accmmt of right uaid wrong is* 
Hottkul (vxactly and justly. 3’lu^He words tsKpress Yussouf^s 
faith in the justice of everything tluit (lod ordains, 

30 ilioii art (tventjeti, tlu^ wrong {iorn^ to you Ims hetm i)imisli- 
ed, or righti‘d. 


HXMliOIHHH 

1, AnsNver tire following (|U(‘stions in ta>mi>h>t(^ sen- 
tances 

W ho was \ UHsnnf ? Who eamt* D? Ids tent otie day? 
W luit danger was tht^ straiiger in ? Why «lid he go to Yussouf 
for shelter? How was he received l)y Yussouf? Why did 
Yussouf urge the strangtn^ t(» go awa> hefort^ it was !)roa(] 
dayliglit ? How did Ibrahim repay the Sludk’s kindness? 
How did YuBscurf twenge hintsair tiptm his sfuds nmrderor? 
What is tha lasBon of the poem ? 

2. Imagine youraalf to he Ihraldrru and narrate to a 
a friend all that had hap|)©ni«i at YuBHOuf*B tent that night. 

3# Wnfce the answere to the following gneHtions in on©' 
■eoniieoted paragrapli t— 

Who was the ttmnger ? Wltafc was Itm orime ? Who©©, 
bow of ;^W0t wai mmimi hia life ? Wliy dh'i ho s©©fc 
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refuge with’ Yussouf knowing the wrong he had done him ? 
Was the stranger a good or bad man ? What effect had 
Yussouf S generosity upon, him ? How did he repay Yussouf’s 
kindness? What risk did he run in doing so? Do you 
think he made adequate reparation for the wrong done to 
Yussouf ? Which of the two do you admire more ? Givo 
your reasons. 

4. Write a brief estimate of the character of Yussouf as 
revealed in the poem. 

o. Explain tlie following with reference to the 
context : — 

{oj) As one lamp lights another, noi’ grows less, 

So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 

(Z>) Balanced and just are God’s decrees. 

6. Explain the figures of speech in : — 

Behold one outcast and in dread, 

Against whose life the bow of power is bent. 

(b) Depart, before the prying day grows bold. 

(c) My one black thought shall ride away from me, 

7. Give the part of speech and construction of : — 

where (4) ; 1(10); before (16) ; grand (19) ; 

so (22) ; all (23) ; thrice (25); to return (26). 

8. (a) We avenge others ; we revetige ourselves. When 
we avenge, we return an injury done to another ; when we 
revenge, we return evil for evil done to ourselves. In both 
cases, ^ vengeance is exercised. . Write sentences to illustrate 
this difference in meaning between the two words. 

ih) An outcast is a person cast out from home and 
friends, a homeless and friendless vagabond. An outcaste is a 
person who has been expelled from his caste. Write 
sentences to illustrate the difference in meaning between the 
two words. 

9. Yussouf had the finest revenge upon his enemy. F 
returned good for evil. He had avenged his son by 

N. I. E. E. V-17 

n 
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the murderer to repent in shame and grief. He taught the 
lesson : The noblest vengeance is to forgive. 

In about 25 lines tell any other story you know of 
good returned for evil. 

10. By way of library work, read : (a) New Testament; 

St. Matthew, Chapter VII, Verse 7 ; Chapter VIII, 
Verse 20 ; Chapter XXV, Verses 14-30 ; (b) Shakespeare : 

Merchant of Venice : Act IV, Scene 1, The quality of mercy. 

11. Turn the last stanza — lines 25 to 30 — into the 
Indirect form of speech. 

12. Rewrite as directed : — 

(a) This tent is no more mine than it is God’s. 

(Use the positive degree.) 

(5) My swiftest horse is saddled for thy flight. 

(Turn into a negative sentence, without changing 
the meaning-) 

(c) All this thou hast done 

Unto that Ibrahim who slew thy son. 

(Change the* verbs into the (passive voice.) 
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14. THE LOTOS-EATERS 

■ Tennyson’s 'Lotos-Eaters’ is founded on a passage 

m the ninth book of Homer’s Odyssey, which relates the 
.?^ventures of Ulysses after the fall of Troy. In the course of 
eir voyage, Ulysses and his followers arrived at the land of the 
lotos-eaters, somewhere on the north coast of Africa. The natives 
■of that country lived on the fruit of the lotos-tree, a wonderful 

who at t 'I tliose 

who ate It and created an aversion to all labour. Ulysses sent 
three of his companions to find out what sort of men lived in 
h,.. .ounVy. Th. Or..!.. ™ tie 

lotc-tait to e,t. When the, ,1, the ftnit, the, tegol home end 
hionds, aiKl only thought of living there for ever in delicious 
idleness. They refused to leave the lotos shore, but they were 
bound hand and foot, and carried to the ship. The Greek.s soon 
left the dangerous land.] 


pointed towards the land 

This mounting wave will roll us shoreward soon.’ 
In the afternoon they came unto a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon. 

All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 5 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. ’ 
Full-faced above the valley stood the moon ; 

And like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem. 


A land of streams ! some, like a downward smoke, 10 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go ; 

And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows brok^ 
Kolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below.- 
They saw the gleaming river seaward flow _ 
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^3rom the inner land: far off, three mountair tops, 15 
Three silent pinnao’es of aged snow, 

Stood sunset-flush’d : and, dew’d with showery drops, 
Up-elomb ti: shadowy pine above the woven copse. 

The charmed sunset linger’d low adown 
In the red West: thro’ mountain clefts the dale 20 
Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 
Border’d with palm, and many a winding vale 
And me dow, set with slender galingale ; 

A land where all things always seem’d the same ! 
And rovnd about the keel with faces pale, 25 

Dark fiices pale against that rosy flame, 

'.Che inild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters came. 

; anches they bore of that enchanted stem, 

L i.acn wida flower and fruit, whereof they gave 
To each, but whoso did receive of them, ' 30 

And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 
Far far .away did seem to mourn and rave 
On alien shores ; and if his fellow spake. 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave ; 

And deep-asleep he seem’d, yet all a\/ake, 35 

\nd music in his ears his beating heart did make. 

They sat them down upon the yellow sand. 
Between the sun and moon upon the shore ; 

And swcr.:it was to dream of Fatherland, 

Of chi^;.'. and wife, and slave ; but ever-more 
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Most weary seem’d the sea, weary the oar, 

Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 

Then some one said, ‘ We will return no more. ’ 

And all at once they sang, ‘ Our island home 

Is far beyond the wave ; we will no longer roam.’ 45 


Line 


NOTES 


— Tennyson, 


1 Courage, Ulysses addresses his dejected mariners, for they 
had been struggling with adverse winds for nine days. 

2 mountinj wave, high wave. 
roUm etc., carry ns to the shore. 

4 it seemed abaays afternoon, the air lacked the eor-l-.csr- 
and freshness of tlie morning, but was soft and hr -v 
always. 

5 languid air, the air was heavy and motionless, and can ■ ■ 

a feeling of weariness in those who breathed it 

did .moon, was still, like a person in a swoon 

6 Imathmg... dream, giving forth low murmuring sour Js 
like those that come from a tired sleeper oppressed ^,frh 
dreams. 

7 stood fuU-faoed, it was a full moon, and it did not see n to 
move. 

8 like a downward smoke, like a slowly descending wreath 
Ox smoke. 

9 fall and pause and fall, the course of the stream was 
interrupted by a number of falls. Leaping over a cliff, it 
fell on a rock below, where it seemed to rest for a while • 
tlien it leapt over another cliff, and so on. 

11 veils, pieces of transparent cloth used by ladies to cover 

tLeir faces. 

Imvn^ veiy fine linen cloth, almost transpax’ent, like gauze, 

thinnest, of the finest texture. Some streams slowly let 
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fall sheets of white spray, which, when seen from a 
distance, looked like veils of finest lawn. 

12 unsteady, flickering; lights and shadows, some 
streams, as they flowed in and out among the rocks, were 
now’' in light and now^ in shadow. 

13 slumbivtis, movmg slowly. 

14 they, the Greeks. gleaming, shining faintly. 

15 inner land, interior of the country. 

16 pinnacles, summits, tops. 

aged snoio, snow which had rested there for years and years. 

17 sunset- fiihshed, tinted with the red rays of the setting sun. 
delved, w^et. 

18 up-clomb, rose up. 

shadoiuy pine, pine trees casting long shadow^s and looking 
like ghosts. 

woven copse, tangled brushwood. 

19 charmed sunset etc., the setting sun seemed to stay in the 
western sky as if a spell had been laid upon it. 

20 mountain-clefts, ravines, gorges among the mountains. 

21 yelloiD doivn, sandy hill enveloped in the amber light of 
the setting sun. 

23 gating ale, a plant with gray flowers growing in marshes. 

24 always seemed the same, i.e., it was a land in which 
nothing changed ; a monotonous, soothing, sleepy land. 

25 ship. 

26 rosy flmne, red sunset. 

27 mild-eyed, languid. 

28 enchanted stem, i. e., of the lotos-tree. 

31 gushing, TOdvr. 

32 mourn ra-ye, dashed with a mournful sound ; the sea 
with its huge waves is compared to a mad man; to their 
ears the roar of the waves no longer seemed to be near, 
but to dash with a mournful sound against the shores of 
far-off lands. 
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33 felloiu, comrade. 

34 thiuy faint, as voices from the grave, like voices of ghosts. 

35 deep-aslee%i, uucon^cioxx^ of what was going on around him. 

the sun and moon, the sun is low in the west, 
and the moon has risen in the east : they sat on the shore 

so that the sun was in front of them and the full moon 
behind them. 

39 to dream of etc,, they could only dream of home but were 
totally incapable of making an effort to reach it. 

40 ever-more, from that moment onwards. 

41 the oar, the task of rowing. 

42 tvandering fields of barren foam, vast expanse of the 
moving waters of the sea, which, unlike the fields of earth, 
bring forth no crop. 

45 no longer roam, our home in the islands of Greece is far 

away. We are weary of travelling, we will remain here 
tor ever. 

EXERCISES 

1 . •^^iswer the following questions in complete sentences: — 

{a) How does Tennyson describe the air in the country 
of the lotos-eaters ? (h) Describe some of the streams in the 
land of the lotos-eaters, (c) How did the mountain peaks 
the distance ? (d) Why is the sun said to linger in 
the western sky ? (e) Describe the appearance of the lotos- 
eaters. (/) What effect had the eating of the lotos-fruit on 
the Greeks ? 

2. What view of life is presented to us in this poem? 

(The happiest life is one of i^est and ease, amidst surround- 
ings that lull one to sleep, a dreamy existence spent in 
sensuous enjoyments, with nothing attempted and nothing 
achieved.) 

As a piece of library work study Tennyson’s othef poem, 
where the poet commends to us a life of ceaseless 
exertion, of unwearied effort. 
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3. l)osoril)a in yotir awn wortls Die land of t.lie lotos^ 
eaters, feneral ;bp|)ejU‘aneo Hu'. air tin,' strt mi ms— distant 
nHnnitaiirs l)(au‘li“valleys a,n<l nuMadows— inliahitauta.] 

4. Pr(3tend to ho one of tlu3 (h-ta'ks who hail{3a4(‘n of the 
lotos-fruit. K(vlate your exptvniuHa's io a taunradt^ affaa* leaving 
tlia strauM'o land, j hoine and ehildrtm hu'j^utten rou,r of waves 
seonis to come irom afar****i4hostly vt^ituMH <d noai'hy t^oinrades 
~ awake and yet asleep music*, of i ha heart. —ItdJuirpy, 1 

5. (live in simple langua^fe tlm idea c*ontained in the 
following :™ 

(a) All round tlu3 (‘.oast the lanunid air did swoon, 

Brea, thing like one that hath a wanry drcMun. 

ih) And like a downward smolo*, tlu^ sleauler stream, 
Along i!u3 elh!' to fail ajul iiause and fall did Boom, 
(e) Some, like a downward smoke, 

Blow-dro|)|)ing veils of ildtmeHt lawti, did go. 
id) And dt'e|)»aHlet*|) lie setun’d, ycd? all awake, 

And music in Ids ears Ids henit ing lieart did make. 

6. (live in your own words the suhsianee of lines 19-24. 

7. ia) Tennyson freriuenily malom lea-j of compound 

epithets. ‘Simset-fluslied* is an tjxamplo. Oollect 
a few more from ihij poem. 

(b) Tlie poem Itas many striking plmases, each 
suggesting a picture: tu g., dawmmrd moh, 

tvlndhiif nd(\ Collect a few luort^ such phrases 
from the poenu 

8. Give the part of s|)eiich and eonsiruction of r'-^shore- 
ward (2); slow-dropping (11) ; How (M); wmsetdlushed (17) ; 
the same ( 24 ); gushing ( 31 ); voices ( 34 ) ; all ( 35 ). 

^ Insert suitable adjeotives before the nomts given 
You may tise tlie words found in the ic^xt or words 
in meaning : -—wave ; ~ air ; — dream ; — smoke ; 
t of foam ; ~ snow ; ~ pine ; — down ; “ vale ; 
.e --foam* 
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15. O CAPTAIN ! MY CAPTAIN 

^ [This IS one of the best elegies in American literature and its 
author IS Walt Whitman (1819—92). The American Civil War 
broke out partly on the question of slavery. The Northern States 
advocated the abolition of slavery, and the Southern States who 
wished to retail! slavery seceded from the Union and revolted 
against the Sederal Government. Abraham Lincoln, one of the 
greatest of the Amerioan Presidents, took up the cause of the 
■slaves and brought about their emancipation, though at a terrible 
cost to the State. He successfully guided the ship of State 
^ rough these troublous times, and won the war. After the 
cose of the war, Lincoln was assassinated at Ford’s theatre by 
1 ooth, an actor, who was a partisan of the Southern States. 
Whitman s poem represents not only his gi-eat personal grief,— 
for he adored Lincoln to the verge of hero-worship- but the grief 
■of the whole American nation. 

The poem gives the picture of a ship coming to port after' a 
dangerous voyage. Lincoln is the ‘Captain of the Ship of State’; 
the fearful trip is the civil war; ‘the dangers of the voyage’ are 
the vm-ying fortunes of the war; the ‘port’ is victory; 'and the 
prize IS the abolition of slavery.] 


O Captain ! my Captain ! our fearful trip is done., 

The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize 
we sought is won ; 

The port is near, the bells I hear, the people 
all exulting, ^ ^ 

While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel 
grim and daring: 

But 0 heart ! heart ! heart ! 

O the bleeding drops of red ! 

Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 
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OCaptlin! my Captain! rise up aiulluiar the bells 
Rise ui)--for you the Hag is Hung-- for you 
the bugle trills, 

For you hoiuiuets and ribbon’d wreaths — 
for you the shores a-erowding, 

For you thiry call, tlu; swaying mass, their 
eag(;r faces turning ; 

Here, Captain! dear fatlier! 

This arm Ixaieath your head! 

It is some dream that on the di'ck F 
You’ve fallen cold and <lead. 

My Captain does not answer, his lips are p:de and still, 
My lather denis not led my arm, lie has no 
{lulse nor will ; 

The shij) is anchor’d safe and sound, its 
voyage closed and done, 

From fearful trip the victtir ship comes in 
with object won ; 20 

lixult, O shores! and ring, O bells! 

But I, with mournful tread, 

Walk the deck my Captain lies, 

Fallen cold and dead. 

—Wult Whitman. 

Line NO'PMK 

{Lines 1-8 : The pmt is in siijhl, hut the Cnjilnin is tkiiil] 

1 Our fearful trip is done, tlid ttsn'ihki voyago is ovor: tlw 
tenible oivU war ia andleti . 

2 ship, i, e,, of State; the UiuUxl Htimw at Aiiutrioa. 
weathered mtery raoA, haa ootno aiitely through ovory storm; 
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19 is anchored safe and sound, the ship stops at port, it is 
now in the harbour;--the State is safe again. 

■20 with object loon, i. e., abolition of slavery and the preser- 
vation of the Union of all the States. 

21 ex^l,lt, 0 shores, etc., the whole co'untry rejoices and joyous 
bells are ringing to celebrate the successful termination of 
the war. 

'22 with mournful tread, slowly and sorrowfully. 

23 loaVk the deck etc., walk on the deck on which my captain 
lies dead ; I grieve for Lincoln who was killed in the hour 
of his triumph. 

EXEECISES 

1. The whole poem is an Allegmy. An allegory is a 
description of one thing under the image of another. It is a 
continuous metaphor. What is Lincoln’s death compared to ? 
What do the following stand for the ship, the Captain, the 
fearful trip, and the port ? 

2. Give in your own words the picture of the ship 
■coming to port. 

3. Winte the answers to the following questions in one 
•connected paragraph: — 

Who was Lincoln? Why did he wage war with the 
■Southern. States? What did the Southern States want? 
How did the Civil War affect the country? What was the 
result of the war ? " 

4. What are the mingled feelings of the poet depicted in 
the poem? What feeling of the poet predominates in the 

What lines express the poet’s grief? What lines 
^he poet’s love and tenderness for the fallen hero ? 

^ thP! meaning of the following phrases? 

’ own construction : — to weather 
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O CAPTJilN ! MY CAPTAIN 

6. Give the part of speech and construction of — 

exulting (3 ; keel (40; vessel (4); cold (8); mass (12); faces (12)- 
voyage (19); victor (20); deck (23). ’ 

7. (a) Write sentences using the following verbs botk 

tiansitively and intransitively -do, win, follow, 
call, closG, shake, hold, walk. 

Some intransitive verbs are used transitively in 
some idioniatic expressions; e.g. You laughed him- 
to scorn. Collect a few more examples like this. 

8. Eewrito the following to make assertive sentences 
\a) O lieart ! heart ! heart ! 

{h) 0 tlie bleeding drops of red ! 

(c) This arm beneath your head ! 

(d) Exult, 0 shores ! and ring, 0 bells ' 

of 
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16. SANTA FILOMENA 

[l^lorence NigMintjak was born of ricli parents. Discarding a 
luxurious life, she spent ten years studying nursing. Now the 
Criniean War was going on, and she heard of the terrible 
sufferings of the wounded soldiers in the hospitals at Scutari. At 
once she sailed with a l)and of nurses for Scutari. She found 
thousands of wounded men dying of neglect. She made good, clean 
hospitals, and completed the work of rcd’ormation in an amazingly 
short time. She and her nurses tcuuhal the men kindly and 
carefully. Never hefor<3 liad they Ixam so gently nursed. When 
all the medical officers had retired for the niglit, she might be 
observed nniking her solitary rounds with a little hmip in her hand. 
]\Ien watched for her coming into the ward, a.nd tlunigh slie could not 
speak to all, they kissed her shadow as slie iJassed. 

Florence Nightingali^ brtnight fame and honour to the title of 
nurse’. She is a grea,t figure in EnglisJi History. To her is due 
tlie institution of tlie modern Red Cross. 

At Pisa, in Italy, tlic church of San Francisco contains a 
chapel dedicated to Santa Filomena. Over the altar there is a 
famous picture re})resenting the Saint as a beautiful nymph 
Heating down from heaven attended l)y two angels, bearing the 
lily, palm, a,nd javelin, Deneatli, in tlie foreground, lie the sick 
and maimed, who are healed by her intercession. Filomena is the 
Italian equivalent for Nightingale. These fficts suggested the 
title of the poem to the poet.] 

Whene'er a noble deed is wrought, 

Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 

Our hearts, in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise. 

The tidal wave of deeper souls 5 

Into our inmost being rolls. 

And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 
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Honour to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 

And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low ! 

t 

Thus thought I, as by night I read 
Of the great army of the dead, 

The trenches cold and damp, 

The starved and frozen camp, — 

The wounded from the battle-plain, 

In dreary hospitals of pain, 

The cheerless corridors. 

The cold and stony floors. 

Lo ! in that house of misery 
A Lady with a Lamp I see 

Pass through the glimmering gloom. 
And flit from room to room. 

And slow, as in a dream of bliss, 

The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls. 

As if a door in heaven should be 
Opened and then closed suddenly, 

The vision came and went. 

The light shone and was spent. 
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On England’s annals, through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song, 

That light its rays shall cast 35 

From portals of the past. 

A Lady with a Lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 

A noble type of good. 

Heroic womanhood. 40 

Nor ever shall be wanting here 

The palm, the Hly, and the spear. 

The symbols that of yore 

Saint Filomena bore. 

— H. W. Longfellow^ 

NOTES 

Line 

Santa Filomma^ Saint Nightingale. 

1 lorotight^ done. 

.4 to highpj' levels nse, we feel elevated in spirit and capable 
of greater powers of goodness. 

5 tidal leave, a huge wave that sweeps over the land' 
drowning and submerging all before it. deeper sotds, 
persons with great spiritual power. Longfellow likens 
the spiritual power of such noble souls as Florence 
Nightingale to a great wave that rushes over the land. It 
overwhelms the minds of other people, washing away 
what is mean and base, and bringing out all that is pure 
and good. 

7 without our knowledge. 

10 daily :needs, the troubles and worries of everyday life. 
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11 nvorjloiu, abiradanco ; the metaphor of the tidal wave is 

kept up. 

M tht; (imU armi/ of the dead, reference is to the largo 
nuinhor of soldiiirH who died at the battle of Balaclava, in 

tlie Crini(ia.n \Va,r. 

15 IrciirJies, dil.cli about tliroe feet deep with earth thrown up 
to form !i paa’iipot. 

10 the starvetl auti canvpj soldiers who were ill-fed and 

Bhiverin^ with cold. 

18 <l yearn h(Ky}itaJH of pain, the hospitals were' a veritable 
hell of jialn a.nd foulnoBs; they merely added to the agony 
su1Toi*<mI hy lilu^ woimdod soldiers. 

19 corridor, main passage on which many rooms opened. 

21 that hon.se of viisern, tlio hospital at Scutari. 

22 Ladi/ with the Intmp, Florence Nightingale. 

23 (jlinuaerinu (jioom, faint light of the lamp only served 
111 inttmsify i,\u\ da.rknoss around. 

24 ////, movo silently and rapidly. 

25 a dream of liUsH, a pleasant dream. 

26 ki.sH her shadow, out of gratitude for her kindness. 

2B darkeninn woven, tlio walls grew dark as she passed out 
* of tho room with her lamp. 

32 vnin njwnt, di.sa,])peare(l. 

33 hhajlamVn annals, the history of England. 

34: hereafter. .,Honij, future of her literature, prose and verse, 

86 iHirtals, df)or-way ; her gloriouB deeds will be a:ecorded in 
ilu^ history of Fngland, and celebrated in the future 
litera-turo of ilio c.ountry, both in prose and verse. 

4() heroic, hecaust^ of her groat Bolf-sacrifiee, 

42 the palm, the lilp and the ffpear, symbols which St. 
Filonunia wort^ in olden days; the poet wants to represent 
ht;i‘ as tho saint wlioso name she bore; the virtues whose 
symbols Ht. Filomena carried were found in Florence 
Nightingahi* jHtlm is the symbol of victory; lily, 
cIuiHtity, innocence and purity; the spear, of healing 

N* L M. B. V-18 
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EXKRGIHKB 

1. Answer tho foilowin^j questiens lu e.onqjleto sen- 
tences “(fi) Whai is tiie ell net of a< nolile or a noble 

thought upon ordiiuiry men ? {!>) How th) tJie words and deeds 
of deeper souls help us? (r) Wliat was the port I’oading at 
night? What tlu)iights caaue to Ids mind as he read ? i'd) 
Wliat wore the sutTerings of tiui Hagh'*h srlditu-s in the 
Oriinean Whir? (e) How did the Hneji-di scddita*s iyiuf,^ in the 
hospital show tludr gratitude to Fharenet' Night ingadtH'^ (/) 
How did they regJird her corning info, a.nd g.oing nut of, the 
wartl ? (tj) H()\v has the name id' l'*h)rem*i^ Night ing,ah^ lieen 
imuun’talised l^y her eountrynum ? 

2. Write a brief sktdadi of Hm id Florence 

Niglttdngale. 

:h Cbnrpare Fhnnnrce Nig,idingah‘ with Saint h'ilomeim, 

4. (live in yemr own words tlu^ ^adiaiane(‘ of Hu^ tirsi) 
Uirce stati/ais. 

0 , The tddal wa ve of <!eep«‘r st>uis 
Into our inmost iKUng ndls, 

And lifts ns unavv'ares 

Out of all meaner cares, * 

What is ilte ligure of speetdi mupheed hen* 1* Whal are 
iht^ p'^dds td’ eorfiiMiristiU ? Hivii thi^ ide.i ismtaiited iutlase 
lines iii unhgtinitive langtiage. 

fh Ntu* evim shall he wanting hen^ the pahn.tht^ lily, aial 
the spear. Fxplain the allusion in linage lim-^. 

7. (live the |Jart of spetadi ami i*nn-^! rn<d i<m <d‘ Hu) 
Idllowing words: ttnawares (71; htaumr (td ; what (liO 
woundcil (17); Hit (21); slow i2a); lierealfer (dlh hunh<4s(ld). 

8. You are Hupposed to have lanat an inqiatien! in a 
hospital for some tlays. Write a letitn* it* y<nir friisad ilescri- 
hing your oxpeHetua^s in the wartl of Ha^ Im^pitah 

9. Write an essay on *A heroic woman td‘ hintmacal 
fame’ of whom yoii have read. 
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17. THE CLOUD 

[This IS one of the best known of the shorter poems of 
i'.n.,/ Shelln, (17<,)2.18‘22) one of tlie greatest English poets 

It has boon praised for its exact fidelity to scientific fact, but its 
boinity and ai.pcal lie in its liighly imaginative description, and the 
swilt, light niusu: ol its lines. The poet makes the cloud tell its 
own story.] 

I bring fn.!sh sltnwers for tlie thirsting £owers, 
broin tlic; snas and the streams; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 

In tluiir noonday dreams. 

From my wings arc shaken the dews that awaken 5 
Fhe sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s, breast, 

As site dances about the sun. ^ ^ 

I wield th(i flail of the lashing hail, , v 

And whitun the green plains under,. ,,, lO 

And then :igain I dissolve it in rain. 

And laugh :is 1 pass in thunder. ; 

I sift the snow on the mountains below. 

And their gn'at pines groan aghast ; 

And all the nigltt ’tis my pillow white, 15 

While; 1 sletep in the arms of the blast. 

Sublinu; on the towers of my skiey bowers, 

Lightning my pilot sits ; 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 

It struggles and howls at fits ; 
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Over earth and <x:ean, with f^cntle motion, 

This pilot is gukiinjt me, 

Lured hy the love of the fttsiii tliat move.; 

In the deptlvs of tlu; purjile sea, ; 

()v(.;r tlu' rills, and the crajj;s, and the hills, 25 
Ov(‘.i‘ the lakes and the {ilains, 

VVluTiA-er h(' dream, under mountain or stream 
The Spirit ht! loves remains; 

And I all th<‘ while liask in Heaven’s blue smile 
Whilst lie is dissolvin^f in rains. 30 

I am the daufthU;r of iiarth and Water, 

And the nursliiif^ of the Sk’>' ; 

I pass tliroutth the jiores of the ocean and shores; 

I chanjfe, but I cannot die. 

I'or after the min when with luna.'r a strun 35 
The pavilion of I leavtai is bare, 

And tlu! winds and sunlxauns with their convex f^leams 
Ihiild up the lilue dome of air, 

I silently lauf'h at my own anotajih, 

And out of the caverns (.>f rain, 40 

Like a child from tlie woml>, like a {'host from the 

I arise and unbuild it again. [tomb, 

^IK Ik Shdhy* 

NOTKK 

ihimu The ckmd aiven ruin nmi niniHinrr.l 

Lino 

I pMolmh Aviml up* 

ti kmk fco rwL 

4 mmday drmm$t at noon th© Immm lavs niotitnibtiHi as 
though they war© mlmp and dimming. 
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5 wings, the cloud is compared to a bird. 
the wings, are the edges of the cloud. 
the detvs, the light vernal showers, not dew proper, for 
dew does not come from cloud. 
wakens, opens the buds. 

7 tnother's breast, the Earth. 

8 dances about the sun, the earth, being a planet of the 
solar system, revolves round the sun. 

9 flail, instrument used in threshing corn. 

hail, tiny balls of ice which fall like rain; the fall of 
hailstones is like the heavy fall of a flail upon corn. 

10 under, on the earth below. 

11 dissolve, melt. 

12 laugh, refers to the crackling of thunder; the cloud rolls ofi 
with a final peal of thunder. 

[Lines 18-20 : The cloud in stortny weather f\ ■ 

13 sift, let fall as through a sieve ; the snow-flakes fall from 
the cloud like grain or sand falling through a sieve. 

14 aghast, terrified ; it, the snow. 

16 blast, storm-wind ; the cloud is imagined to be sleeping in 
the arms of the wind like a child sleeping in the arms of 
its mother. 

17 stMime, raised on high. 

shiey bowers, chambers in the sky. 

18 pilot, one who guides the course of a ship. 

19 fettered, held captive in chains. 

20 struggles, to free itself. 

hotvls, cries out as if in pain and rage. 
at fits, at intervals *, the idea is this : the storm-cloud 
is accompanied by lightning and thunder ; the lightning 
flashes above, and the thunder rumbles below. 

23 lured, attracted. genii, spirits. 
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ihdi trliui (hvp st‘;i ; cH‘rt:un (It'op-Hoa 

cmaiuras wortUHiliavtnl aliH’J ricJty* ‘Li,L»h(,nin^’ is 

iiM54|iMOci it) ]m a iovar HtH'kiipi bin ludy^invc' nn i^arili and 
Boa. 

24 pi{Tplt\ (lark, baaausa it ndltic^tH Btrariii-cloud. 

25 riils, Hinall stianirns, crap, roakB* 

27 dream, may I’anay* 

2il all Urn tidiile, whilu liphkung vaniHlii'H and I hi^ storm 
(unisc^H. hiuimu, sky; smile ia.,manHri it, is lit liy tiuj sun; 
tlu^ hripht sky HiHuim f.o smilo u|:ajt:i I, ho idnud. 

\ Lines 5 /-/‘A The edmid tails its or I gin, I 

;M daughter of Karih and "IkVilcr, t.lm t-hajd is IV>riimd in ilm 
sky liy tJm waitu* friun ila* tnuiJj ovapnrut in|.; u.ntl rising 
up as va|«an’. 

32 fmrsUng, infa.Ht, porm, smali o|amiip*H (molaplmric uso), 

»13 shores, land : ilm va|H..nir which fcn'inn tJn* tdtmd risoK from 
Boa and land, 

35 wii/t neoer a sirain, wlam thn sky in H|adiltiHHly clear aiaJ 
bluii. 

!lCi jmmdfoa (/ the dnnit^ (d l\w sky rcHoinhioH a 

pavilion or tmit in shape. bare^ without a cioud, 

37 conimj\ arcla^d ; rising to a romuhed htrm : t in? gloanm of 
t4w BunheaiuH up h*rin tJui sky ahovn# 

38 dome (f air, the vault of tlui sky wliif4i is lillnd with air 
tlm winds hold tim dimt partiedon in iho air, and tlu’s© 
dust pariinl0» rnfhiot tlm sun’s light; thiH is liow I ho doui^ 
of the sky iH fonnwl: distancm givrw it a hhto appiniranco* 

39 tmiotoph^ a moinorial iondi oriudod for tmo wIicihc body i$ 
okewliero ; tliti bluo damn in likii tlm fuimnd iiionunmnt 
of tlm cloud* 

42 unhuUdt dmtroY I tlioobud him disHolvtid into ruin, but 
it riw» again tom tht water in vapour, and appears 
aiftiiit the sky on^s ladw. > . ’! 
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EXEECISES 

1. Answer the following questions in complete 

sentences:— ' ‘ ' ''' 

How does the cloud exert a refreshing influence upon 
the earth ? How does the cloud wield the hail ? Why do the 
great pines groan ? Wliat is the pillow of the cloud ? Where 
does the cloud sleep? Who is the pilot of the cloud? Where 
does he sit ? How does the cloud look in a thunder-storm' ? 
Wliat is the spirit that Lightning loves ? Is there any cloud 
left after the storm has passed away ? How is the cloud 
formed? Why does the. cloud never die? What does the 
dome of tlie sky resemble ? How is the dome of the sky 
forinad ? Wliy does it appear blue ? What is a cenotaph ? 
Wlnit is tlie cloiurs cenotaph ? Why does the cloud laugh at 
its own cenotapli ? How does it unbuild its own cenotaph ? 

2. I)escril)e, in yotir own words, the journey of Shelley’s 

cloud across tlie sky, ■ , 

3. Give a picture of clouds in stormy weather likening 

them to a medieval castle. ■ • 

4. Give a picture of tlie lightning as, a lover seeking his 

lady-love. ' / ' ' ‘ - 

r>. Tell briefly tlio life-story of the cloud. 

0. Give in your own words the substance of the last 
staima (linos 31-42). . , , 

7. Holoct two examples of Metaphor, and two of Simile 

from the poem, and bring out the points of comparison in 
each case, ’ 

8. Tlie poet attributes human feelings to inanimate 
objc^cts and t)*(‘ats tlion as if they were alive. The hgura of 
spcHich emjiloyiMl is PathsUc Fallacy. Collect as many 
instances as you can from the poem. . 

9. Give the jiart of speech and construction of the 
following words:- -dews (5) ; one (6) ; under (10) ; 'sublime (17); 
under (19) ; lured (23); dream (27) ; bare (36). 

10. Write a short essay describing a Lbupde 
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18. SEA FEVER 

[This is one of the best and most famous of the short pieces of 
John Masefield (born 1874), the present Poet Laureate of England. 
Masefield is a poet of the poor. He has a wonderful knowledge of 
the life of the poor and common folk, and discovers springs of beauty 
and gentleness in their obscure lives. Masefield is the poet of the 
sea. If Budyard Kipling made the common soldier the subject of 
his verse, Masefield writes of the common seaman. Masefield was 
himself a sailor in his early days, and shows an intiihate appreciation 
of the mystery of the sea, the romance of sea-faring life. 

Sea Fever illustrates the poet’s intense longing for the sea. 
The poet here describes how the sea has a great fascination for him> 
and for others like him,] 

I must go down to the seas again, to the lonely sea 
and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer 
her by, 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song and the 
white sail’s shaking. 

And a grey mist on the sea’s face and a grey dawn 
breaking. 

I must go down to the seas again, for the call of the 
running tide 5 

Is a wild call and a clear call that may not be 
denied ; 

And all I ask is a windy day with the white clouds 
flying, 

And the flung spray and the blown spume, and the 
sea-gulls crying. 
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I must go down to the seas again, to the vagrant 
gipsy life, 

"To the gull s way and the whale’s way where the 
wind’s like a whetted knife ; 10 

And all, I ask is a merry yarn from a laughing 
fellow-rover, 

And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the long 
trick’s over. 


— John Masefield. 
[ReprinUHl from GOLLECTEI) POEMS OP JOHN MASEFIELD 
( London : Ifm. Hememcm Ltd,) by permission of the AiUhor.] 

NOTES 

Lme 

1 Ijonely sea and the sky, the vast expanse of the sea below 
tiie sky ; tlio sky lieightens the sense of vastness. 

2 tall, high-masted ; a sailing ship. 

3 wheel s kick, (nautical term), noisy jerk given by the 
sudden change of the ship’s direction. 

Wind s song, the whistling sound made by the wind. 
shaking, fluttering in the wind. 

4 dawn breaking, daylight appearing. 

5 the call of the running tide, the urge or yearning for the 
sea with its breaking waves. 

'6 wild, passionate, exciting, 

clear, wliich cannot be mistaken. 

that may not be denied, that cannot be ignored. 

7 toindy, stormy, 

8 flung, scattered about by the wind. 

spray, minute particles of water produced by the break- 
ing waves, spume, foam, crying, i.e., in fear of the storm. 

9 vagrant gipsy life, the life of wandering over the vast 
seas, like that of the gipsies who wander from place to 
place all over the world. 
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IQ to the. gull’s,.., way, to the free wild life of the gull ana 
the whale. 

wliere the tvincl’s like a ivhetted knife, where the wind-is 
hitingly cold aiid cuts the flesh as sharply as the blade 
of a knife sharpened on the wl^etstone.; the reference is 
' to the Arctic seas. w/iciiei, sharp-edged. -- 

11 merry yarn, a traveller’s tale, romantic or adventurous, 

from a merry sailor, fellow-rover, iellow saAloT. 

12 when the lowj trick’s over, ‘trick’ in sailor’s language 
. means,, a tum or spell of duty, especially the spell of a 

sailor at the helm, usually two hours; in this sense, 

the- clause means, when his long spell of duty is ended 
for the day. There is an allusion to the sleep of death 
here. ‘ The long trick ’ is life. 

EXEECISES 

1. Answer the following questions in complete sentences: 
What is ‘ Sea Eever ’? What, according to the poet, are 

the charms of the sea in calm weather ? What is meant by 
the ‘ wheel’s kick’? What kind of ship has the poet in his 
mind in writing this poem .? How does the poet describe the 
call of the sea ? What are tlie perils of the sea ? Why does 
the poet love even the perils of the sea ? What kind of life 
would the poet like to -lead? What would console the poet 
for all the hardships of a sailor’s life ? , What is memt by 
‘ the long trick ’? . 

2, Describe -each of the following in not more than two 
sentences: — 

(a) The picture called up by the poet in the first stanza. 
■ (b) A day of foul weather at sea. 

3. . Describe in a paragraph the poet’s longing for the sea. 
4, Give the meaning of :-^wind’s song; running tide; 
wild. pa|l; flung spray blown spume; whetted knife; merry 
yarn ; fellow-rover. . , . b, ■ 
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5. Explain with reference to the context 

Andrei I ask is a merry yarn from a laughing fellow- 

And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the long trick’s 

6. Analyse the above two lines fully in a tabular form.- 

, J- P;''''*: of spoecli and construction of all (2) • 

i = breaking (4) ; that (6) 

crying (8); like (10); dream (12). 

8. Explain tbo liguros of speech in the following 

, , . b'‘'oy mist on the soa’sface, and a grey dawn 

breaking, 

^ (/i) To the gnU’s way and the wliale’s way where the 

wind fi hko a whetted knife. 

9. ^ Point out tlio force of the italicized words in the 
following: 

(d) 1 miiM go down to tlio seas again. 

(h) Yon mum pay your foes on Monday! 

( 0 ) Wo oiujlu to keep out of debt. 

( 1 /) Hoys xhoiild obey tlieir teachers. 

(<') I la -wou/// oat the unripe fruit in spite of my 
warnings. 

O') I zrou/r/ help you if I f-ould. 

10. ('.onnnont on the formation and use of the genitives 

in the following ’ ' 

(aj And tiio whanFi kick and the wind’s song and 
the wliitn Hairs Hhaking, 

{/d Clhildrnn s voices should be cloai\ 

{r) Ibis is thi» (*ov(u*nor of Bombay’s residence. ^ 

(fl) I bought this at Whiteway Laidlaw’s. 

(c) In thrtH.' <hiys' time the suitor reappeared. 
in Herod murriud his brother Philip’s wifk 
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f I ims nai em' lluis, in tlm past 1" tliil nn% rdy on God’s 
j[pu<ia.ncn. 

P / /nrcf/ ,p<tiJ}, I ■I'niiiMl im my roason, *ir.itl i^Ktircised my 

will anti rJud(s^ in Gu? a.ciitn}s of soy lifn. I did not" 
holiinHv t.linrn wan aaiy notnl fVn’ miitlanrr. 

9-10 Hut ntnv I havi* Inuajoio ivpi*ntant :nid seo 

i,lu* (MTia* of my ways. 1 imay iVtr thy n,nidanrt' ; tius’i^furu 
IcMul mo, on. 

.l„l tjiirisk ttiifi, thi! |«>Eip aiai plittor rd* tim world, 
spiie o/', in spiin of. 

/V'fn\s*, fi»a.rs its to iltu m.na't'rt mss tuf mv \va\s ojiint! now 
and i'hnn ; in sinto rd' tin* mispivinns of rimsoitOHnn 
12 /n 7 dr.*»-.or///» i was |)nnid td m\ roasim and hniinvcd 
all I did was rifflit, 

rtniietniH'r furntd- my |Ktst orrors and prohnd. mo, 

Id-M 1 havo noidldmmtt fititi ii,s in I ho fnis* <nHi has Dd nio» 
■Ho will oontinuo to I'jrtd.ont mo sili nty lifts 
If) (ytr matfr iiml feti, oVr vrnp nnd ftnreni, Hist nd for tho 

douhtsmlidintdilos atni lompfaiiions wliio!i hosoi a mania 
Ids liftds journoy., and. rot.itrt| his spiritual pro|lt***"*‘^* 

If) all ilit* nhjhi i's timie, till i!iists.ulld> lih* is dono. 

17 iHiint, ilawn of otorna! lifo in lirntvoii. 

174H 111 Hoavon I shall moot anaiii tin* Iin'o*! uotsi vvlio 

liiiWiMlbd am! pasHod from oarih into Gionuty hoforo mo. 

MXKlieiSGH 


.L Answer tho follriwing ipiostiuns in oomploto snm 
tanceH:«"« 

Wliat is tlm Kimlly Li||tit7 Wlmt doos flu* potdoisk nf 
it? How is his prayer imKhist ? Was tho pool always ho 
Immhle ? Wlmt were his errors in the past ? I low does ho 
sank GacFs pardon ? Why does the |io«it foot siiro of Chid’s 
guidance ? Wlmt do ffmr mml /eii^ rjmj iimt lorrmii Ht-and 
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the pillar of the CLOUP 

for? What, aro compared to the night and the morn^ 
Who had the poet loved long since? Why had he lost them 

iiwliile ? 

2. (live thu central idea of the poem in five or six lines. 

3. I'lxiilami the aJlu.sions in the following : — 

(a) Lead, Kitxlly Liglit, 

(li) 1 loved to choost^ and see my path. 

(c) .Anil with tlie inurn these angel faces smile 
^Wldcli I liave. loved long since, and lost awhile. 

■I . I'kplain tlie following with rofcrcnco to the context : 
(it) iho lught is ihi.rk, and 1 am far from home. 

{!>) I loved the garish ilay, and, spite of fears, 

Pritlt) ruli'il ni 5 ' will, 

Biiro it Btill 

Will it^jul iijo 

()*i‘r inotir and fan, uw crag and torrent, till 
. The night is gone* 

G/) 1 was not ever Unis. 

(e) Kee)) thou iny feet. 

h. Analyse Uie last stansa into clauses. 

(i. (live in your own words tlie suhstanco of the last 
staima. 

7. Write in not niore than two sonteneo.s tlie main 
thought l•llnlained in each of thn stanzas. 

H. Wrile out I he leading tiiinights of the poem in your 

own wordB. 

U, Ciivt* fill* |iai1 of siHwcIi ujrl conBiruclion of;— 

slep Id) ; Kee(;i): spite ( 1 1) I niigol (17) ; sitico (18); 

u\vhiit*US^ 
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20. AS YOU LIKE IT 
I 

THE USES OF ADVERSITY 

[A certain Duke who had been deposed and banished from his. 
dominions by his younger brother, returned with a few faithful 
followers to the forest of Arden. Hero they lived happily like the 
old Robin Hood of England. The Duke bore adversity with.philoso- 
phio calm. There was no situation from which he could not 
draw .some useful lesson. Here, the Duke is speaking. He ''says 
that forest life is more free from danger and from flattery than court 
life. The bitter wind makes him as cold as any other man, 
although he is the Duke : it does not flatter him]. 

Duke S. Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile, 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The seasons’ difference, as the icy fang 
And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind. 

Which, when it bites and blows upon my body. 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile and say 
‘ This is no flattery : these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am.’ 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 

And this our life exempt from public haunt 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in everything. 

I would not change it. 

— WiUia^m Shakespeare. 
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Lino NOTES 

2 Ohl custom, loMft I'arniliai-ifcy. 

5 

fail ()l Adam li was ha, In, y api-ing all through the year. 
I ho <,ha,ng., ol seasons In-ought cold winter -weather, and 
was part ol the. pumshmont Adam hroiight on himse’lf by 

() sciisoiis t/tjjcrrnrc, vai-ia,l.i()n of temporature in the different. 

seas, ms. o->, Jau,,, note metaphor. as for instance. 
7 chiirhsh rlnil/mj, hluste.ring sound. 

H li'liieJt, SIS rt^f^sirds wliicli. 

Ifiies (iful idoirs, hlows keenly. 

11 jWlintjlif, by !i!:ikir 4 .‘’ l-lurnmelves felt. 

12 uses, a,dv5Uit,se‘t‘s, ijeiudlLs. 

14 /imuoiis Jr/rrl, it wii.s an old huliof that the toad had a 
Iirecious stone inside its ht-ad. Tho toadstone hadpeculiar 
medi(dna.l ofru-,aey, especially as an antidote to poison; 
this Iwlief may ha,ve ai-isen from tho peculiar brightness 

of iliu t<.nid’s nyt). 

1 Arlvin‘‘dty, fin* DnktA sjiys, Iuib somo Bweet uses. It 
r().mnuhles the load, which in olden timos, was tliought to be a. 
poisonous retitile, hut carried a precious stone in its head.] 

15 iwruipl, n.wu,y frain. 

puiihr htiNHi, tlu' dwellingB atui maoting places of men. 

Id jim/s t(>ii,iiics etc., linds in ovorything in nature a lesson 
l,y which men may prulit. 

EXEHCIBES 


1. Answer thi, following questions in complete 
Hcntonctw ; — In what ways was forest life sweeter than life at 
court'.' What was Ihu pouaity of Adam? Why is tho 
winUu-'s wind a faithfid cmmstdlor of tho Duke? Why is 
adversity compared to a toad ? W'hy w'ould the Duke not 
change his forest life for life at court ? 

2. (live tho substance of tho Duke's speech. 

N. 1. K. It. V-IU 
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3. Write a short paragraph comparing forest life with 
court life. 

4. Explain : — painted pomp ; seasons’ difference ; icy 
fang ; churlish chiding ; bite and blow ; feelingly persuade ; 
public haunt. 

5. (a) Explain the figure of speecli in the following - 

' the icy fang 

And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind, 

Which, when it bites and blows upon my body... 
(b) Give an example of a simile from the piece. 

6. Give the part of speech and construction of each of 
the following words : — sweet (l); that (S); court (3) ; but (4); 
difierence (5); what (10); exempt (14). 

7. Write a short essay in three paragraphs on “ Which 
is better — town life or country life ?” 

Hints: — the joys of town life — disadvantages — good 
features of country life — defects — conclusion. 

II 

THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN 

[One of the Duke’s followers, Jaccpies, is a gloomy philosopher. 
He sees only the miserable and contemptible things in life and his 
heart and tongue have become bitter. Ho says that the whole 
world is a stage, on which all men are actors. Their life is a play 
divided into seven acts which he describes. These seven acts show 
a cynical outlook on life and seem to tell us tliat life has no purpose 
or good in it. We all begin as babes, grow up, become old, and die.] 

Jaq. All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players : 

They have their exits and their entrances ; 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His acts being seven ages. At first the infant, 
Mewlinff and Dukinsr in his nurse’s arms. 
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And then the whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwilingly to school. And then the lover, 
ighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then a soldier 
hull of strange oaths and bearded like the pard’ 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel ' 
oeelving the bubble reputation 

Kvcn in the cannon’s mouth. And then the justice. 
In round belly with good capon lined, 

With, eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 
hull of wise saws and modern instances; 

And so lie plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into tlie lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side. 

His youthful hose, well saved, a world too ’wide 
.For Iris shrunk- sha.nk'; and his big manly voice 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all 
That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion. 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

W illiam Shakespeare. 

NOTES 


5 hn; ,ids henm srrrii tiijes, tlic sevon poriofE of liis life 
form I lu^ snv(*ral acts of his play* 

6 iiinrlinii kiiiI luikiiuj, crying atid slobbering (i. e. with the 
saliva tlowiri^ mil. of the mouth). 

7 sdtchi'!^ baj* for Inioks. 
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8 Hihudmf momhiu a tjleaM fa(^o sluniiig froitt 

the tuorning w;iBh. Ukr nnail, sltuvly. 

10 irorfiil 

12 strdiHH*') foiTigti. stnunje mtfks^ ojilli l<‘:U'nti whilst on 
sorvic.o in fnroign (‘.rHUitrit^s, iH'tiVfli'it iiht* u with ii 

i.lhck hoiird and long puinfaHl timu.aachus l^ristling 

likt) a IooikidI’s widskom. 

Di jiudtiioi fii joakais in inaltn ■> r.»nuManinn his 

honour. .s 7 n/r/r;/..a/movv/. Im.sly atul iwt*r ivadv fii take 

up a quiim^h 

hi huhhlr ropuf atitui is ati rluavo, if dtvsiraliK 

pussosHiiHU Wiion vaunld it Inn si . lik.’ a. InibhU' and 
loavoH thn hand ompty. 

10 vdiHiiii t’hiukinn 

17 (HUirtl tif ftiniifd eai, ln*ard nut |:»rtndsnh * in ho in kunping 
wit is his idVaan 
IK sifirs, (.ski prt.svorlm. 

iilof/nm /n*;/iann»w. trivial, sanunani piam* i‘\aanpios, 

20 distaril; st nondt* rhara.ri(*r in nhl Itidian 

ouuMsly, wnarinp Hlip|an*?4. spsn’taolr. anil is ptmolp ruui 
invariahiy ruisroHimt.uri as old, haui, iUul pusllilslt!. 

23 ipmUifitl hmt\ iiosn ihal.l'ns Itad worn a^s a, hoy. 

20 Hhiitnk slutiik, wiitHnaHi lops. 

27 rwrr fiWirnni, t'Otad Iohh of inninory. 

2H miUH, \viilioui. 

HXKHOfHKH 

L AtiBWor iisudi of tltu following spu^siious in tsoi luoro 
tUsut iw(s wisninnuuH i*-* 

(n) What in ihn Hiagn of wldrh ,h%vn\uH spujikH Wliat 
iHiluHlnum? What iiro iin aris ? Who arn tlso auhsrs? 
ih) What piotura of a Hisliocildaiy doun iJu* pout givu in tins 
pieon? (4 How $owl why dttw thn lov«n‘ Higli llowdtsos 
ho try to win tha fiwourof lib bilydijvu ? (d) What clmrao- 
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teristics of a soldier do you find in this lesson ? ' (e) Give a 
pen-picture of a country magistrate of the Elizabethan Age. 
(/) Describe the sixth stage of a man’s life according to 
Jacques, (g) What view of life is presented by Jacques? 

2. Take an opposite view of life, and give a different 
picture of the seven ages of man. 

J. Fill up the blanks in the following account of a 
soldier s life in the days of Shakespeare : — 

We see befoi-e us a — soldier who indulges — strange — , 
leal nt whilst — service in countries. He is very — in 
matters concerning his — as a soldier. He is very — and 

ready in a moment to a quarrel. He is so — as to seek 

— fame even at tlie — of his life. 

4. Explain the following : — 

mewling and puking ; woeful ballad ; full of strange 
oaths ; bearded like a pard ; bubble reputation ; wise saws 
and niodcrn instances j shrunk sliank j tlie lean and slipper’d 
pantaloon ; childish trelilo ; second childishness. 

5. In wliat Bonso does Sliakespeare use tlie following 
words ? What is their modern moaning? 

Puking, woeful, strange, sudden, modern, shank, mere. 

(). Write sontenceH to illustrate the two meanings in 
the plural of the following nouns : — 

pantaloon, spectacle, part, number. 

7. Form the genitive case plural of 
woman, mistress, child, cannon, nurse. 

H. Point out any peculiarities of grammar or diction in 
the following : — 

And then the lover, 

Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. 

(b) And his manly voice 

Turning again to childish treble, pipes 
And whistles, in his sound. 
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9. (live two insiaoae^^ a! a.iiusion f.o the 

Bocial custoiriH of his own tinu's* as rovoahul in (his pieco. 

10. Write a brief !>io||ra|)hieal skeieh t»C nn\ famous mau 
of wliorn you have heard i>r roath 

11. Learn the whole piee<‘ by liearl. 


2L KING HENRY V 

[Henry V wan a fanaais kine of klnnkniti who oaional from 
141H to Me was a l>ra\e man, a eltoor a4t!ns' and eviaw itidi 

a king, Tiiert‘ wan wnr hetwaaai l asMland ami t ranta' tn thosr dayn. 
Henry imadtnl Franee and laid saan' h* Haiti* in. d'ho tmui fell^ 
but tin* Fuglinh army was thinned hv diwainr^ and liglding. Homo 
of the. uuhleH ad\ iH«‘d hitn ioodnrn e» Fiiglantl, lutf H«*ur> aetuanul 
tile id<ai and advanei'd lowardH (‘aJarH. The main ann> of the 
Frtnndi iivm'touk the English whim they were near AgineMurb aliout 
df) miles from (’alais. Both side?. }>rejmred for liatlJe on tin* follcnv- 
ing morning. 

The king wcmi among Iiih men as they lay in eiimp ami spoke 
to them, filling thmn with eiinmgts The mimhera of tin’ Frendi 
appUlod the English leaders. This iiimsage deHerihen how Henry 
impirmi liia gem*nilM witli \m own higli eoiiragisl 

WesL 0 that WD ncHV liac! Ihtc! 

But one ten thousind of those men in luiuland, 
That do no work to-day! 

Etiter King Henry. 

K. Henry, What’s he tlial wishes so? 

My cousin Westmoreland ?•— Nti, my fair cousin : 5 

If we are mark’d to die, we are enow 
To do our country lo^; and if to live, 
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The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 

God’s -will! I pray thee, wish not one man more: 

By Jove, I am not covetous for gold ; 10 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost ; 

It yearns me not if men my garments wear ; • 

Such outward things dwell not in my desires : 

But if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offending soul alive. 15 

No, ’faith, my coz, wish not a man from England. 
God’s peace ! I would not lose so great an honour. 
As one man more, methinks, would share from me. 
For the best hope I have. O, do not wish one more! 
Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host, 20 
That he wliich hath no stomach to this fight, 

Let him depart ; his passport shall be made 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse : 

We would not die in that man’s company 

That fears his fellowship to die with us. 25 

Tliis day is call’d the feast of Crispian : 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 

Will stand a tip-toe when this day is nam’d. 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that shall live this day, and sees old age, 30 
Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours. 

Anti say, “ To-morrow is St. Crispian : ” 

Tluni will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars. 

And say, “ These wounds I had on Crispin’s day.” 
Old men forget; yet all shall be forgot, 35 

Rut he’ll remember with advantages 
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What fciatshe did that day. Tht'ii sliall our names, 
Familiar in his mouth as liouscduild words, 

Harry the. kinjJC, Bedford and Bxctcr, 

Warwick and Talbot, vSalisliury and (lloucestcr, 40 
Be in their liowinji; cups freslily reineinherd. 

Tins story shall the. fj^ood man teach his son ; 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er r'o by, 

From this day to the i!ndin,n' of the. world, 

But we in it shall In; remembered ; 45 

We few, we happy fmv, we band of brothers; 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with mt.' 

Shall be my brother; bt; he n('’er so vile, 

This day shall eentk* his comlition : 

And i;-entlemen in luieland, now a-bed 50 

Shall think themstdves accumeti they were not here, 
And hold tlutir manhoods cheap whik*s any sjxiaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day, 

-AVilliimi Shakc:^pean, 

Urn umm 

Tlw l*krl of uBiri^larid in wlitni ilBiiry iint-crH. 

3 that tki //virA*, who ivni idlB af lunuc. 

4 whiit^H wliu ami what kiiiti n( man is hn? 

11 marketl^ dmiinml mmv, nmnigh. 

7 ta dfitmr vmnirn Itm^ hir «nir nonnf.ry irt Imiit, rln* oaimo. 

9 iiml'n udll, Ini iknVn will InuhimT 

10 enmimafar nM, grtiotly t-if unhh 

U feM a^mn mu rr«l, livn at my nnat hy my h<w|nia!iiy. 

12 it umirM nm ife tlmn tmi grknm or anm^y inn. 

13 $m'h mdmard nunh trlfka iw drnHi4» food ami wagci». 

16 faith tnily. umh, wihIi for* 
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17 (jO(Vh peace, may God’s peace be with us. 

18 share Jroni me, sliare with, and thus take a part away 

Ironi, luo. ^ 

19 Jar the heM hope I ham, even at the cost of salvation. 

21 stomach, inclination, or courage. 

22 his passport shall he 77iade, he will be given a free and 
safe pjissago honie to England. 

23 con con, travelling expenses. 

25 that foam his fellowship to die with us, who is afraid to 
(lie in cainpjvny witli us. 

26 feast of arispian, October 25th ; Crispin and Crispian 
were two IjrothorB l)orn in Italy. They earned their 
livitig as HlioeinakerB. Tlioy went to convert the Gauls 
to (Christianity, They suffered martyrdom on October 
25th, and la, ter hecamo the patron-saints of shoemakers. 
This halflt^ of Agincourt was fouglit on October 25th, the 
anniverHary ol tlii^ niartyrdom of the two brothers. 

27 onilircs, survives. 

2B (t‘ tip-toc, in proud exultation. 

29 rouse him, rouse himself, ^ prick up his ears 

31 vinil, the evmung before the Saint’s day. 

33 strip, pull up. 

36 advanta(jes, additiotis, 

38 household icords, vory familiar, well-known woxxls. 

41 Jloici^aj cups, cups that are continually replenished with 
winm Jreshlij, ever and again, and always with the 
relish of a tunv story. 

42 this storif of Ht. (Crispian’s day when the king and his 
heroic followers performed feats of valour will be related 
by the fatiuu' to his children. 

43 go hij, pimn hy. 

45 Imt we in if et(\, without our being remembered. 

48 he he mcer m pile, however low or base he may be by 
birth. 
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49 {fenile conditiofh hitn iha rank ol a 

gcniiloinaiu 

50 now (i-hed, ucnv idling away iladr at. homo. 

51 accursed, imfortunato. 

52 hold thidr manhoods aheap, fool aBlianuul. 


EKKHCIHKB 

L AiiBwor uaoh of iho follcnviiig riwmliiotiH in not more 

than two aontottcoB i*”'”" . . i. . 1 1 a 

{a) Why did Woatmorolautl wnsh for Um tauniHana 

„,CUI fnm. Hn^lantl? (M (iivo two ivasons why ll.mry did not 
wisli for cvou ono man mtmi. {<') l'’or what would onry 
\villinf^ly 1 h! tho gimtoHt. Hiimor alivu ? 0) Wliat did ilonry 

iwk WoslniorolatuUo pniolaiiu thnnigli tlm I'hiMlish army? 
(f.) What ulToot would tho vory uamo of Kl. C'.rmpm have, on 

the Holdior who survived the haltlo? O') Whom would the 
King resard as his lirothor? (O How would tlm luw-hom 
soldier prolit hy taking part in the tight? Ui) Why should 
Sontlomen in Kngland think themselves put to shame? ^ 

3, Give in your own words the substanee of tho Kings 
rebuke to W'ostmoreland. 

8. (live a picture of an Aginoourt veteran at homo on 

tlio ovo of Ht. Crispin’s day. 

Hints : feast — admiring neighhours old sears 
deeds of valour oxaggoraUsl fcl«s toast in wolMillod oups ■ 
names of heroes roimmilmrod — their hsats recountei again 

snd agiiin “ r^liih of & now ifcory* 

4. Explain the following, giving the context vory 

briefly 

<») If it bo a sin to oovot honour. 

I am tho most offending soul alive. 

{jb) Wo wottW w>t di© In that man's oompiny 
Uhat fears his teUowship to dio with m. 
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^ would not lose so great an honour,. 
As one man more, methinks, would share from me, 
Foi’ tlie best hope I have, 

fj. B ill up the l)lanks below with prepositions as used 
by Shakespeare. What other preposition would be used in 
modern English in each case? 

M By ^love, I am not covetous — gold. 

(b) Nor care 1 wlio doth feed — my cost. 

(c) That lie wbicli hath no stomach — this fight,. 
Lot liim depart. 

Then shall our names 

lit) — l,hoii' flowing cups freshly remembered. 

{<•) As 0110 man more, methinks, would share — me, 

B^ir Lie best liope 1 have. 

(). Point out any peculiarities of grammar or diction in 
tlia following : 

OP Clod’s will ! J pray tiioe, wish not one man more. 

(Ij) Uat.luu* iiroclairn it, Westmoreland, through my 
host., 

1’iiat lu^ wliich liath no stomach to this fight, 

IjoI, liim deiiart, 

(e) W(^ would not die in tliat man’s company. 

(fi) Old num forg^et ; yet all shall be forgot, 

Put he’ll remember 

M Tlien shall our names 

In* in f lu'ir ilowing cups frasldy romambered. 

7. In what sense does BhakaBpearo use the following 
wordB 

Vt'arns, Hioinach, convoy, advantages, a bed, a tip-toe? 
H. Oivt^ ilu' inu’t of Hpeech and construction of:-^the (8); 
Boul (lb) ; as (IH) ; that (25) ; safe (27) ; him (29) ; all (35); 
what (37) : words (38) ; ending (44) ; gentle (49), 

9, \VHt(? a brief sketch of the character of King Henry Y 
as revealed in the piece studied. . 
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[luliuH ('{W‘Har wiih iiutn of hiR time. 

H,. was a fan.ouH soUVuT, nn.l laul .•.,.,.,....,.,.,1 n„u«v hnuls I'm- lUnno. 
He had Miven lUar.e just lawa, fine l.uihhnKH ^-a a UeaiU.y <•% 
He was ho wiceesaful that many I’enitle envied and Imted him. He 
alwavH iiardoiual his tnwiiik’S, for he was afi'aid of no one. Yet 
MW-eess had made liim Uh. sure. Many la-oiiU' tlw.ut,dit that he 
wished to liecome King of Unme. aiul Hume was a He,mhl.e. and 
hat(Hl the mnue of kiog* 

(Yassins, wliu was jealnns of (’aesar’s sueeesa ami power was 
plotting to kill liini. He Kathered all the men he eouh Imd who 

Laeil ('aesar. lU.t to give the plot favour in yes ot he ,.eop e, 

,„,w..n over Hrutns to join him. The people hoed Hrutus for he 

was a m.hle and hommrahle man. a true patriot, who would gladly 

have died for UomeV freedom. Cassius (old Hrutus that ( aesar was 
plotting for the erown and must die if Home was to remain riai. 
And although Caesar was Hrutus’ dearest friend, he deeide.i that for 

Home's sake, he must kill him. , ■ ,i « ,, ,♦« 

The plot was sueeessful. Caesar was murdere.l m the SeiiaU. 
House. In the eonfusUm that followed. Caesar's hody was taken to 
rm.;rket.p!aee. and Mark Antony, a devoted friend ot Caesar 
was allowed to speak the funeral oration. Hy Ins elever speech 

won over the crowd to his side, and the eonsp.rators 

from Home. Antony joined Augustus, Caesar s heir, and togotho 

th<*y mixUnl caiwihriitorH Imtikt oi l.*hili|»i^^L„| 


Antony— 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend nu! your cars; 
I come to bury Camr, not to pniiso him. 

The evil that men do lives after them, 

'TK#. waaR Ift oft interred with their lwne.8 ; 
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If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 

And grievously hath Caesar answered it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest, — 

For Brutus is an honourable man; 10 

So are they all, all honourable men, — 

Come I to speak in Caesar’s funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me ; 

But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill: 

Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept ; 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff : 20 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse: was this ambition? 

Yet l^rutus says he was ambitious ; 

And, sure he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke. 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause-: 30 

What cause withholds you then to mourn for him ? 

O judgment! thou art fled to brutish beasts. 

And men have lost their reason. Bear with me ; 

My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 
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First Ci/iscrt— -Methinks there is much reason in his 
sayings. 

Scco;r? C/://sc;r~If thou consider rightly of tlic matter, 
Caesar has had grc;at wrong. 

Third Citizen— Has he, maslers ? 

I fear there will a worse come in his place. 
Fourth CihscH.— “Mark’d ye his words? lie would 
not take the crown ; 

Therefore ’tis certain he was not ambitious. 
First Citizen — If it be found so, some will dtrar abide 
it. . 4C 

Second Citizen- ~ Voov soul ! Ins eyes are red as fire 
with weeping. 

Third Citizenr Tlicre’s not a noliler man in Rome 
than Antony. 

Fourth Citizen- -'SSow mark him; he begins agiiii 
to speak. 

Antony ■ 

But yestercL-iy the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world; now lies he there. 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

0 masters ! if I were dispos’d to stir 

Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 shoultl do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 

Who, you all know, are honourable men. 5' 

I will not do them wrong; I nithcr choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, ami you, 
Thsui I will wrtmg such honourable num. ^ 

But here’s a parchmmt with the seal of Caesar ; 
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I founci it in his closet, ’tis his will 

Let but the commons ho^r ^ 

-1 . near this testament-— 

Which, [xin on me I Hr. u^ment 

A I 1 ’ ° mean to rcnH— 

AkI they “ J-™ , 

woimcLs, Caesar s 

And dip du.i,- „„p,d„„ 

^e,i icy ,1 lti„- memory, ’ • 

An.l. . vn«. mentioe it y 60 

fcqe,!llh,„„' ,1 ,, , 

unto tlK'ir issiK* 

rood it. Mark 

C’,y/o,v„ The .Vi, I, „,e,vi„. Wo ..dll hear Caesar's 

Afihfiy Lnv(' jAatunux', n’entle frienrk t 

i-eadit: .-.nuc imukIs, I must not 

y I'O'V Cacstir lov’d you 

"«t atones, hut men-’ 

I .-.11 „,|l.„„e i, ,,i|, . 

It- K.-..I .-.a. !,-„„.v „„1 „,a, arc his heins 
I 01 il vuu sliould, ii, .v|,-,t jy ' 

Ym'tTr'l ‘''‘’-n ■*" ' t'Mony 1 

You 'li.ill ..-.nl us Ii,,.. ...,11, Caesar's .vill, 

,ln/i«J- \\,1 y.,u I.. isiiient? VVilly„ust,-,va,vhile: 

1 have m-rsl,..t myself u, (ell ' 

1 lear I .vn-iiu liie lloiiountble men 

WIUKO .l;,,.,;ers I,;,..,, stabh'<l Caesar; I <lo fear it. 
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Fourth Citizen — They were traitors: honourable men! 
Citizens — The will ! the testament ! 80 

Secojid Citizen— They were villains, murderers : the 
will! read the will. 

Antony— You will compel me then to read the will ? 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 
And let me show you him that made the will. 
Shall I descend ? and will you give me leave ? 

Citizens— Covue down. 

Second Citizen— Descend. 

(Antony comes down.) 

Third Citizen— You shall have leave. 

Fourth Citizen— h ring; stand round. 

First Citizen — Stand from the hearse , stand from 
the body. 

Second Citizen— Yioovn for Antony; most noble 
Antony. 

Antony— F\uy, press not so upon me ; stand far off. 
Citizens — Stand back 1 room I bear back ! 
jlntony — If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle: I remember 9S 
The first time ever Caesar put it on; 

’Twas on a summer’s evening, in his tent, 

That day he overcame the Nervii. 

Look 1 in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through : 

See what a rent the envious Casca made : 100 

Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb d ; 

And, as he pluck’d his cursed steel away. 
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Marlv liow tlie blood of Caesar follow’d it, 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolv’d 
If Brutus so unkindly knocked or no; 
i'oi Biutus, as you know, was Caesar’s angel: 
Judgt^, O you gods! how dearly Caesar lov’d him. 
Tins was the most unkindest cut of all ; ’ 

h'or wlnm the nol)]e Caesar saw him stab. 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 110 
guit(' vaiuiuish’d liim: then burst his mighty heart; 
And, in Ihs mantle muffling up his face, 
liven at the base ot lk)mpey’s statua. 

Which all tin; wliile ran blood, great Caesar fell. 

(), what :i fall was there, my countrymen ; 

Then I and you and all of us fell down 
Whilst l)loody treason triumph’d over us. 

<), now you weep, and, I perceive you feel 
Ihe dint of pity; these are gracious drops. 115 
Kind s(nils, what ! weep you when you but behold 
Our C,a(;sars vmsture wounded ? Look you here, 

I h^re is himsi!ll, marr’d, as you see, with traitors. 

Fms'/ () piteous specfcicle ! 120 

Second Citizen -O noble Caesar! 

Third Citizen- •() woeful day! 

Fourth Citizen — O traitors! villains! 

First Citizen— O most bloody sight! 

Second Citizen — We will be revenged. 

All Citizens. Revenge! About!' Seek! Burn! 
l-'irtd Kill! Slay! Let not a traitor live. 

N. I. K. It. V.2() 
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Antony — Stay, countrymen. 

First Citizen— Voiice there! Hear the noble Antony. 
Second Citizen— '\Ne'\\ hear him, welllolluw him, 

we’ll die with him. 

Antony — Clood friends, sweet Iriends, let me not 

stir you up _ 

To such a sudden Hood of mutiny. 

They that have domi this deed are honourable: 

What private griefs they have, alas! I know not, 
That mad(^ them clo it; they are wist; and luJiuuirahle, 
And will, no doubt, witli reasons answer you. 

I come m>t, frkaids, to steal away your hearts: 

I am no orator, as Hrutus is; 

Ikit, as you know me ail, a plain blunt man,^ 

That love my frit'ud; and that they know lull well 
That gavt; me i>ublic leave to speak th him. 140 
I'or i have neithtjr wit, nor words, lua* worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the }K»wt>r t»f siH>ech, 

To stir men’s blood; 1 only six'^ik right on ; 

I tell you that which you yourselves do knmv ; 

Show you sweet Caesjir's wtnmds, iioor poor dumb mouths. 
And bkl them sixiak for me : but were I Hrutus, 145 
And Hrutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would rufite up your spirits, and pul a tongue 
In every wound of Caestir that should mewe 
The stones of Rome to rise ;ind tnutiny. 

Cirisdwr— Well mutiny. 

First We’U burn the house of Brutus. 
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Third Citizen Away, then ! cofne, seek the conspi- 
rators. 

Antony — Yet hear me, countrymen; yet hear me 
speak. 

Citizens — Peace, ho! liear Antony. Most noble 
Antony. 

A ntoify-Why, friends, you go to do you know not what: 
Wherein hath Caesar thus deserv’d your loves ? 

Alas, you know not : I must tell you then. 

You have forgot the will I told you of. 

Citizens — Most true. The will ! Let’s stay and hear 
the will. 160 

Antony-- 'Here is the will, and under Caesar’s seal. 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 

To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 
Second Citizen- — Most noble Caesar! we’ll revenge 
his death. 

Third Citizen — 0 royal Caesar ! 

Antony — Hear me with patience. 

Citizens — Peace, ho ! 

Antony — Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbours, and new-planted orchards. 

On this side of Tiber ; he hath left them you, 170 
And to your heirs for ever ; common pleasures. 

To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 

Here was a Caesar I when comes such another ? 

4 

First Citizen— Never, never ! Come, away, away I 
We’ll burn his body in the holy place, 
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And with the iiraruls lire the traiiisr’'; heiHei-;. 

Take u]) the iMuly. 

Second Citizen Go tkdcli fire. 

Third Citizen' Pluck down liene.hes. 

Fourth Citizen — Pluck tiown iurins, windows, any 
thing. 180 

(lixcunt Citizens xetth the body.) 

A}itony—'-KosK k‘t it work, niischiel, thiai art afoed, 
Take thou what course thou will! 

Litw Kt)TMS 

I licnti /IIP liMir ears, IihIpii lit flH^ 

4 ui.(rrr('ii\ burii^l. 

I> It^i it tic.t iliidtlH lic Intripil with 

liiii* ; I will luii Hpimk tif iboty. 

7 arierms, v«ry mniriUH. 

H fjnevGiistii, ibnirly t lit^avily. 

17 niHscni, UHiUi^y paiil fur ipriHtiiiiirH iif wiir, 

lif^nrnti Vi\(lVis, ptiiiltii t-miHury, 

2*1 a liiannu bmtivitl lu liMitour of Lu|«.*r(tUH* tlia 

(lOci of furiility, bolii im t!to FiflnTiiir>. 

‘in r/i,y#nirr, eontmdiiil. 

lil ivilhtmliln fitfii in muHrUn provoiitH you futiii iiiotintiuM. 

3*{ iimr with imniciii luo , ho iuiiulgoiii ti» uio. 

«14' mit imtri t aui ovomnuo hy ^rtt4 ai iljosiilht 
cif liculy. 

4(1 trill ilmr nlmh i/, piiy ikmrl^ ha* it 
4(1 ao tl»i iiimiiimt UiiUi in ucnv too 

high to roiipiat Cmm%r. 

4B muUnn^ W’dll, itrif©. . rrmr, viisloni aiigcn*. 

64, pamhmni, ikhs of goal or ilioiip iiroiiiirtHl fiir writing on 

66 primli , 
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56 ilm commons, ordinary people. testament, will. 

59 napkins, handkerchiefs. 

60 /or memory, as a memorial ; a thing to remember him by.. 

62 bequeathing, leaving by will, legacy, property left by will. 

63 issue, children. 

67 meet, proper, right. 

70 tnfiame, excite your spirits. mad, with rage* 

71 heirs, to his property, 

76 I ham o'e7\shot myself, I have gone too far. 

90 hearse, funeral l)ier. 

95 mcmtle, cloak. 

98 the Nervi i, the most warlike of the Belgic tribes. 

100 rent, hole. 

104 to be resolved, to make certain, to be satisfied ; when 
Brutus stabbed, Caesar’s blood rushed out of the w^’ornid 
to make sure whether or not it was Brutus who had 
stabbed Caesar. 

105 knocked, at the door of Caesar’s heart ; note the figure of 
a person knocking at a door, and the inmate coming out 
hastily to see who had knocked. 

111 qtdte, wholly. vanqtiished, conquered. 

112 muffling up, covering up, for he could not bear the sight 
of such base ingratitude. 

118 even at the base of Fompey's statue, it is one of the 
most wonderful pieces of irony of fortune in all history 
that Caesar should be killed at the foot of the statue of 
Pornpey, his great and vanquished rival. 

114 ran blood, all the time the blood was pouring down the 
base of the statue. 

119 the dint of pity, the influence of pity, i,e., you are shed- 
ding tears, 

gracious drops, kindly tears of sympathy. 

121 vesture, garment. 

122 marfd with, disfigured by. 
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131 sudden flood of mutimj, sudden outburst of rebellion; 

note figure ; sudden mutiny is compared to a flood. 

133 private grief s, grievances, Antony is cleverly 

suggesting that they killed Gaesar for their own personal 
ends, not on behalf of the State. 

136 steal away your hearts, win your support from Brutus’ 
party to my own, by working on your feelings. 
wit, wisdom, intelligence. 

141 ioords, ready supply of speech, luorth, moral excellence. 

142 action, appropifiate gestures. 

utterance, eloc[uence, the power to speak fluently ; note 
the qualities required for a good orator. 

.145 ivere I Brutus etc,, if I had the oratorical powers of 
Brutus, and if Brutus were moved by love of Caesar as 
deeply as I am. would be. 

146 an Antony, a new Antony. 

147 xvould, who would. 

148 ruffle up your spirits, stir you to the highest pitch of 
excitement. 

163 drachma, standard Eoman coin of that time, as the 
rupee is the standard coin of India to-day. 

168 tvalhs, gardens. 

169 arbours, bowers. orchard, fruit-gardens. 

171 common pleaswes, pleasure grounds to be enjoyed in 
common by you all. 

180 /orm5, benches. 

181 afoot, in motion. 

182 • talce thou etc,, it is immaterial to me what form you 

assume ; ‘ let the consequences be what they will’ 
Note the personification of Mischief. 

EXBEOISES 

1. Answer *^each of the following questions in not more 
than two sentences : — 
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(a) What three instances does Antony give to show 
that Caesar could not have been ambitious ? 

ib) Why does Antony call men worse than brutes ? 

(c) For what reasons did Antony pause in his speech 7 

(d) What effect did Antony’s speech, examining thfr 
charge of treason against Caesar, have on the citizens ? 

(e) What was Antony’s object in mentioning Caesar’s 
will in his speech ? 

(/) What effect, according to Antony, would the read- 
ing of Caesar’s will have on the citizens? 

(g) Why does Antony speak of the first time Caesar 
put on the mantle ? 

[Caesar, the conqueror of all the Ancient World,, 
their old hero, first wore it on the day of his 
victory. The mantle consecrated by glory when 
it was first worn, w'as desecrated by traitors when 
it was last worn. Antony thus reminds the 
Eoman citizens of all that was glorious in Caesar s- 
career.] 

{h) What motive does Antony attribute to Caesar’s 
murderers ? 

(i) What are the qualities necessary for a good orator 7 

(J) What were the provisions of Caesar’s will ? 

2. Write the answers to each of the following groups of 

questions in a connected paragraph ; 

(a) Why was the blow struck by Brutus the unkindest- 
of all? What happened when Brutus pulled out his dagger 
from Caesar’s heart ? How does Antony describe the blood 
flowing out ? What did Caesar do when he saw Brutus- 
stabbing him? What was the ultimate cause of Caesar’s 
death ? Where did Caesar fall? What is the irony of this ? 

(5) What effect had the mention of Caesar’s will upon 
the mob ? How were the citizens affected when Antony 
repeatedly mentioned the honour of the conspirators ? What. 
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did the citizens now think of Brutus and his friends ? How 
did they behave when they saw Caesar’s mangled body ? Who 
called them to order ? How ? How did the citizens feel- 
when Caesar’s will was read out to them ? 

3. Give briefly the substance of Antony's speech, in 
three paragraphs, not exceeding 25 lines : 

Hints : the charge of ambition examined — Home’s debt 
to Caesar — mention of will — corpse of Caesar shown — 
reading of the will — mob stirred to mutiny. 

4. Fill up the blanks in the following account of Caesar’s 
victory over the Nervii : — 

The Nervii were a — tribe, the — warlike of all the Gauls. 

In B. C. 57 there -*a fierce battle between the — and the 

Nervii. The Homans had been — in an ambush, and the 
Homan legions were — from total destruction by — marvellous 
presence of — . He turned — defeat into a — victory. The delight 
and pride of the — ^knew no—, and a public thanksgiving was — 
by the Senate. Caesar was — as a great hero, and his— was 
recorded as one of the most — events in the — of Home. 

5. Give the meaning of the following : — 

(a) testament, legacy, hearse, mantle, arbours, brands 

(5) grievous fault ; general coffers sterner stuff*; bear 
with me ; to be resolved ; gracious drops ; flood of mutiny ; 
private griefs; dumb mouths; common pleasures ; dear abide; 
dint of pity. 

6. In what sense are the following words used by 
.Shakespeare masters, napkins, dint, marred, several ? 

' 7. Explain : — 

(a) Ambition should be made of sterner stuff*. 

ib) My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar. 

(c) If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 

(d) Nonejp poor to do him reverence. 

(< 3 ) I have o’ershot myself to tell you of it. 
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8. Give in simple language the substance of : — 

{a) lines 56-63; (h) lines 144-150. 

9. Explain briefly, giving the context : — ■ 

(a) 0 judgement ! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason. 

{b) Mischief, thou art afoot, 

Take thou what course thou wilt. 

10. Explain the figures of speech in the following : — 

(a) Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 

(h) But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world. 

(c) Mark how the blood of Caesar followed it, 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knocked or no. 

(d) Mischief, thou art afoot 

Take thou what course thou wilt. 

(fO They were wise and honourable, 

And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 

11. Point out the force of shall or will in the following 
(a) If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 

(&) I ivill not do them wrong. 

(c) Shall I descend ? Will you give me leave ? 

(d) We will be revenged. 

(a) You shall have leave. 

(/) We will die with him. 

12. Turn the following questions into statements : — 

{a) Was this ambition ? 

(b) What cause withholds youthen, to mourn for him? 

(c) Will you be patient ? 

id) When comes such another? 

13. Bowrite as directed 

(a) None so poor to do him reverence, (Turn into an 
afiimmtive sentence.) 

(b) I tell you that which you yourselves do know. 
(Turn into a negative sentence.) 
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(c) Oh ! what a fall was there my countrymon i (Tum 
into an assertive sentence.) 

(d) This was the most imldndost cut of all (Use tha 
comparative and positive degrees.) 

(e) There is not a nobler man in Borne tlian Antonv 
I Use the positive degree.) 

If I were disposed to stir 

Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

I should do Brutus wrong, 

(Turn into a simple Bentenea.) 

.That they know full w^dl 

That gave mo public leave to speak of liim. 

(Put the verbs into tiie pa.ssivo voice.) 

tenoes^— of tl'o following sen- 

(<*) If it were so, it was a grievous fault. 

(b) This was the most vmkindost cut of all. 

(c) I rather choose to wrong the dead — 

1.^1 Sf” ^ '‘ooourablo men. 

(d) What cause withholds you tlien, to mourn for him ? 
were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there wore an Antony, 

Would ruffle up your spirits 

He hath loft them you, 

And to your heirs for ever; common pleasures, 

I K n- ^ and recreate yourselves. 

touowmg words .-home (16); ambitious (18); what (31)- 

(S T *” (104); .t.b 

IhaMkTdM ' b"* (117) : (H,), 

tLat, that (139) ; mouths (146) ; to rise (160). 




